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Alan  Travis 
Home  Affairs  Editor 
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; — stables,  and  said  It  would 

‘ “significantly  inhibit  the  abfl- 

rseiiwoff ity  of  the  police  to  fight  seri- 

ous crime  effectively”. 

HE  shadow  home  The  prospect  of  the  Govem- 
secretary.  Jack  meat  facing  defeat  in  the 
Straw,  last  night  Lords overtoe  'intrusive sur- 
anexpectedly  vefflance”  clauses  rose  last 
abandoned  his  night  after  the  Labour 
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unexpectedly 
abandoned  his 
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support  for  pow- 1 decision. 
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ers  in  the  Government’s  The  official  opposition  is 


Police  Bill  which  would  give  also  demanding  other 
the  police  the  right  to  carry  changes  to  the  legislation 


out  "burglary  and  bugging”  I which  would  ensure  thatthe 


operations  without  the  prior  new  surveillance  powers  — ; 
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approval  of  a judge. 

Mr  Straw’s  climbdown 
came  in  the  face  of  fierce  crit- 
icism hum  civil  libertarians. 


ostensibly  to  be  used  against 
"serious1  crime”  — are  not 
aisn  used  against  peaceful 
protesters  such  as  the  New- 
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judges  and  senior  Labour  fig-  bury  anti-road  campaigners, 
ures.  Including  former  prime  They  also  want  special  protec- 


minister  Lord  Callaghan,  tion  in  respect  of.  lawyers. 


mm 


They  said  the  legislation;  doctors,  journalists  and 


would  mean  that  the  police 
could  act  as  their  own  judge 
and  jury,  and  described  the 
proposals  as  an  unprece- 
dented threat  to  civil  rights. 


others  who  hold  confidential 
records. 

. Mr  Straw,  asked  why 
Labour's  position  had 
changed,  said;  'T  am  contta- 


Labour  last  night  tabled  ually  thinking  about  these 
amendments  to  the  bfll  which  things.” 
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would  mean  that  chief  consta- 1 He  added  that  the  new 


Wes  would  have  to  get  ap-  amendments,  if  passed,  would 


proval  from  new  “surveil- 
lance commissioners",  who 


“ensure  that  the  police  have 
the  powers  which  they  need 


would  be  senior  judges,  be-  to  protect  the  public  from  or- 
fbre  they  c«n  mount  buying  gnnlsed  crime,  and  that  these 


operations  in  homes  and 
offices. 


are  only  exercised  in  a way 
which  ensures  strict  compli- 


The  decision  was  welcomed  ance  with  the  law  to  protect 
by  Liberty  and  the  Bar  Coun-  civil  liberties,  and  maintain 


ciL  Lord  Rodgers,  who  led 
Liberal  Democrat  opposition 


public  confidence”. 

Labour’s  spokesman  in  the 


In  the  House  of  Lords,  said  he  Lords,  Lord  McIntosh, 
was  delighted  at  this  “lito  claimed  the  new  position 


hour”  conversion  by  Labour, 
but  said  several  commission- 


resolved  the  conflict  between 
civil  liberties  and  efficient 


ers  would  be  a poor  substitute  policing.  .“Chief  constables 
tor  540  circuit  judges  in  deal-  would  be  protected  by  judicial 
ing  with  L3O0  police  bugging  authorisation  of  their  survefl.- 


operations  a year. 


lance  activities  and  the  prin- 


However,  the  Home  Secre-  ciple  that  an 


tary,  Michael  Howard, 
remained  undeterred  and  an- 
nounced only  technical  con- 
cessions last  night. 

He 'Claimed  that  Labour’s 
new  policy  would  mean  the 
surveillance  commissioners 
“second  guessing”  chief  con- 


home  is  his  castle  is  pre- 
served," he  said. 

In  detail.  Labour’s  amend- 
Tum  to  page  3,  column  1 


Letter*,  page  8 
John  Wadtam  and 
HadetoMM  Colvin,  page  9 


11  i}i|  Pop  star  trips  up  after  singing  praises  of  ecstasy 
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Gary  Young* 


RADIO  stations  around 
the  country  banned,  a 
pop  star’s  records  yes- 
terday after  he  boasted  of  tak- 
ing 12  tablets  of  ecstasy  to  one 
night  and  insisted  the  drug 
was  safe  and  could  make 
users  ‘better  people”. 

Brian  Harvey,  the  lead 
singer  of  East  17,  prompted  a 
nationwide  anti-drugs  back- 
lash, including  stem  criti- 
cism from  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter, alter  his  comments  m a 
radio  interview.  ; 

The  22-year-old  later  with- 
drew his  comments  after  at  j 
least  14  radio  stations  refused . 

to  play  his  group’s  iwords ; 
and  a Carlton  TV  children’s 
programme  dropped  a pre- 
recorded interview  with  East 
17  In  protest  at  his  remarks. 

Harvey,  in  an  interview 
with  Independent  Radio 
News,  admitted  to  having 
driven  under  the  Influence  of 
ecstasy,  and  praised  the  drug 


‘It’s  a safe  pill,  and  it  ain’t 
doing  you  no  ham.  I don’t  see 
the  problem’ 

— Brian  Harvey  (left),  in  an  interview  yesterday 


‘All  I’d  like  to  say  now  is:  Never 
take  ecstasy.  It  can  kill  you’ 

— Harvey,  a few  hours  later 


for  “increasing  toe  love”  be- 
tween people. 

He  said:  “Really  in  toe  long 

run,  it's  a safe  pill  and  it  ain't 

doing  you  no  harm.  I don’t  see 
the  problem.  I’ve  done  pills 
myself,  I’ve  done  12  In  one 
night,  you  know  what  I mean, 

loads  of  them. 

*Tve  been  off  it  on  than. 
The  thing  is,  If  you  bang  one, 
you  go  out,  you  have  a good 
night  and  that’s  what  people 


want  to  do.” 

Later  his  record  company 
Issued  a public  apology  00  his 
behalf.  “Now  that  I know 
more  about  the  deadly  dan- 
gers of  ecstasy,  I realise  1 was 
completely  out  of  order  and 
am  horrified  at  toe  thought 
that  anything  I said  could  in- 
fluence anyone,”  toe  state- 
ment said- 

“AJl  Td  like  to -say  now  is: 
never  take  ecstasy  — it  can 


kill  you." 

But  the  retraction  came  too 
late  to  stem  the  tide  of  criti- 
cism from  politicians,  broad- 
casters and  radio  listeners. 
“Drug  taking,  any  drug  tak- 
ing, leads  to  hard  drugs  and 
we  have  seen  often  enough 
the  tragedy  that  occurs,”  said 
John  Major. 

His  statement  came  in  res- 
ponse to  a question  from  the 
Conservative  MP  Barry  Legg, 


whose  private  member’s  bin 
aimed  at  clamping  down  on 
drug  abuse  receives  a second 
reading  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons tomorrow.  , 

“Young  people  should  not 
listen  to  Brian  Harvey  but  to 
toe  parents  erf’  the  young 
people  who  have  died  over  the 
last  month.  They  say  don’t 
use  drugs.  One  pin  can  MU." 
said  Mr  Legg. 

The  Leader  of  toe  House, 
Tony  Newton,  agreed  that  be 
would  consider  a day’s  debate 
on  drugs.  Nigel  Evans,  Tory 
MP  for  itibble  Valley,  had 
called  for  a full  discussion  on 
the  subject,  warning  that  the 
pop  star’s  remarks  could 
“jeopardise”  the  Govern- 
ment’s anti-drugs  campaign. 

Angry  listeners  bombarded 
radio  shows  demanding  toe 
group's  records  were  not 
played  after  hearing  Harvey’s 
views  on  news  bulletins.  One 
DJ  on  Red  Rose  Radio,  based 
in  Lancaster,  smashed  East  17 
records  on  air  and  branded 
Harvey  “irresponsible”. 


Evans  to  quit 
Radio  1 show 


<to«er  proves  too  hot 
for  th*  BBC,  page  3 
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Tories  in 
minority 
MP  dies 


Rebecca  Smlthere 
and  Owen  Bowcott 


THE  death  of  the  back- 
bench MP  Iain  Mills, 
whose  body  Is  be- 
lieved to  have  lain  un- 
discovered for  at  least  two 
days  to  his  London  flat,  deliv- 
ered a fresh  blow  to  Tory 
morale  last  night. 

The  loss  of  another  MP 
plunged  John  Major’s  govern- 
ment into  a minority  of  one 
and  added  to  the  pressure  for 
an  early  general  Section. 

Mr  Mills,  aged  56,  who  had 
represented  the  prosperous 
West  Midlands  car  industry 
seat  of  Meriden  since  1979, 
was  found  lying  face  down  in 
his  ground-floor  rooms  in  the 
exclusive  Dolphin  Square 
complex  a mile  up-river  of 
Parliament  in  Pimlico. 

Government  sources  moved 
swiftly  last  night  to  quash 
rumours  that  he  might  have 
taken  his  own  life.  “There 
was  no  sign  to  indicate  any- 
thing of  a suspicious  nature,” 
said  one  senior  MP  — a view 
confirmed  by  Scotland  Yard. 

On  Tuesday  and  Wednes- 
day. Mr  Mills  bad  not 
returned  his  secretary's 
phone  calls.  Alarm  bells  were 
triggered  when  he  toiled  to 
turn  up  for  crunch  votes  on 
the  finance  and  crime  bills. 

When  the  whips'  office 
could  not  track  him  down, 
Derek  Conway,  a whip  who 
also  lives  at  Dolphin  Square, 
asked  security  staff  to  investi- 
gate. The  caretaker  in  Dun- 
can House,  where  Mr  Mills 
lived,  entered  his  flat  at  2pm 
yesterday. 

Those  who  knew  him 
pointed  sadly  to  his  recent 
slide  into  alcoholic  depen- 
dency, along  with  growing 
physical  signs  of  ill-health 
such  as  weight  fluctuations 
and  breathlessness. 

Last  April,  he  was  given  a 
drunkenness  caution  after 
being  found  slumped  in  a 
doorway  in  Westminster  in 
the  early  hours  of  the  morn- 
ing. He  claimed  that  he 
slipped  and  fell  over  while . 
carrying  papers.  He  was  de-  j 
scribed  as  a solitary  drinker, ! 


who  drank  to  his  office  rather 
than  at  social  functions. 

Known  for  his  fondness  of 
real  ale.  he  was  an  honorary 
adviser  to  the  Small  Indepen- 
dent Brewers  Association. 
The  Scottish-horn  MP  toiled 
to  gain  promotion  to  ministe- 
rial status,  despite  being  par- 
liamentary private  secretary 
to  Norman  Tebbit  for  six 
years. 

A post-mortem  examination 
is  to  be  held  today. 

Dolphin  Square,  built  in  the 
1930s,  contains  so  many  flats 
that  it  has  its  own  indoor 
shopping  mall,  sports  club, 
restaurant  and  cafes.  Discre- 
tion and  privacy  are  toe  pre- 
rogatives of  residents  who 
can  come  and  go  unnoticed, 
using  toe  numerous  side  en- 
trances without  having  to 
pass  through  a central  lobby. 

Several  shopkeepers  said 
they  recognised  Mr  Mills  but 
did  not  know  him  welL 

Neighbours  in  Duncan 
House,  one  of  12  blocks  to  the 
complex  named  after  naval 
heroes,  said  they  were  sad- 
dened by  his  death.  One  said: 
'Tve  no  idea  what  happened, 
but  it’s  a surprise  because  he 
looked  quite  young." 

Downing  Street  insisted 
that  it  was  “business  as 
usual”  in  the  Commons,  and 
that  John  Major  was  deter- 
mined to  soldier  on  until  his 
preferred  poll  date  of  May  1. 

Mr  Mills'  death  means  that 
the  Conservatives  are  now 
outnumbered  by  toe  com- 
bined forced  of  opposition 
MPs,  making  it  theoretically 
more  difficult  for  them  to  win 
knife-edge  votes. 

In  practice,  however,  cur- 
rent parliamentary  arith- 
metic means  that  toe  Govern- 
ment will  survive  as  long  as  It 
can  count  on  toe  support  of 
the  nine  Ulster  Unionist  MPs. 

Tain  will  be  much  missed 
by  his  many  friends  at  West- 
minster and  in  Meriden,”  Mr 
Major'said.  “He  was  a consci- 
entious member  and  col- 
league. His  sudden  death  has 
shocked  us  all  Our  thoughts 
are  with  his  wife  at  this  very 
sad  time." 


Obituary!  page  1 0 


Grinning  and  bearing  it . . . Conservative  Party  chairman  Brian  Mawhinney  at  the  launch  of  a poster  campaign 1 
yesterday  condemning  an  alleged  £30  billion  Labour  bill  for  spending  pledges  ‘ photograph:  martin  arques  i 


Protect 
yourself 
from  the 
elements  with 
the  stylish 
Guardian 
international 
umbrella* 


RADIO  I presenter  Chris 
Evans  is  quitting  the1 


II Evans  is  quitting  the 
station  after  being  refused 
permission  to  work  a tour- 
day  week  with  every  Friday 
off.  Since  joining  Radio  1 
two  years  ago,  Evans  has 
won  back  nearly  1 million 
listeners  with  his  contro- 
versial and  risque 
programme. 

Last  year,  Evans’s  annual 
holiday  entitlement  was 
doubled  to  12  weeks  after 
fears  that  he  was  cracking 
under  the  strain. 

The  BBC  pays  Evans 
nearly  £Im  a year  to  make 
the  breakfast  show.  He  de- 
cided to  request  Fridays  off 
so  that  he  could  devote 
more  tone  to  h is  TFI  Friday 
programme  on  Channel  4. 


This  large  blue  and  white  golfing  umbrella  features 
afox  frame  and  wooden  handle.  Cl  9.50.  Price 
includes  postage,  packing  and  handling  charges. 


To  place  you  order  please  131  in  the  form  below  and  send  it  to: 
Guardian  International  Offer, 

PO  Box  355, 

Bushey.  Herts  WD2  2NA. 

UK 

with  a cheque  or  money  order  for  the  fuS  amount  or  f31  in  your 

Visa/Mastercard  details. 


Please  send  me 

at  £19.50;  cost  E 

order  for  the  sum  of  £ 
Mastercard  account. 


Guardian  international  umbrella/s 

I enclose  a cheque/  money 

or  please  debit  my  Visa/ 


Card  No:. 


Expiry  date:  i 


None: 


Address: 


Postcode: 


I Please  allow  ip  to  28  days  tar  daluwy. 
L_. 
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Carry  On  up 
the  Commons 


Simon  Hoggart 


BACK  in  the  Sixties, 
people  would  return 
from  the  hippie  trail  to 
Afghanistan  and  India  sens- 
ing they  had  moved  to  a 
higher  spiritual  plane,  that 
they  had  cast  aside  the  trivial 
material  preoccupations  of 
western  society. 

Not  the  Prime  Minister.  He 
had  spent  no  longer  in  the 
philosophical  stratosphere 
than  Richard  Branson's  bal- 
loon. The  result  was  one  of  the 
most  depressing  Prime  Minis- 
ter's Question  Times  I can  re- 
call As  a student  friend  who 
watched  it  said.  ‘Tve  seen  it 
on  TV,  but  it's  much,  much 
worse  in  real  life." 

John  Major  didn't  even 
have  his  turban  to  cheer  us  up. 
He  rose  to  cries  of  “Where's 
yer  hat?"  from  low-caste  per- 
sons who  believe  that  Karma 
is  the  new  Ford  economy 

model. 

A spot  of  background.  Yes- 
terday the  Labour  Party 
launched  a campaign  which 
implies  that  if  re-elected,  the 
Tories  would  impose  VAT  on 
food.  (They've  even  distrib- 
uted cartons  of  eggs  with  “2p 
extra"  marked  on  each  one. 
It’s  the  ultimate  convenience 
food,  packed  and  ready  to 
throw  at  passing  ministers.) 

There  is  not  a shred  of  evi- 
dence for  Labour's  assertion, 
other  than  a vague  feeling 
that  frankly,  you  can’t  trust 
that  lot  an  inch.  Oh.  and  be- 
fore the  last  election  the  Prime 
Minister  promised:  “There 
will  be  no  VAT  increase" — 
then  after  winning,  an- 
nounced the  imposition  of 
VAT  on  domestic  ftxeL 
Labour’s  line  is  that  if  they 
can  fib  once,  they  can  again.  In 
the  same  way.  of  course,  you 
could  have  a campaign  claim- 


Review 


Good  fellow  in  a 
House  of  Cads 


David  McKie 


QoodfeDowe  HP 
Michael  Dobbs 

HarperCoflins,  £16.99 


UNFAIR  it  may  be,  butas 
you  work  your  way 
through  a Michael 
Dobbs  novel  you  somehow 
can’t  help  trying  to  cast  it. 
Successful  as  the  Francis  Ur- 
quhart  books  were,  the  most 
compelling  memory  is  Ian 
Richardson's  chilly  embodi- 
ment of  Dobbs’s  soulless  polit- 
ical schemer — as  the  author 
acknowledged  when  he 
tailored  his  sequel  to  House  of 
Cards  to  fit  the  TV  adaptation. 

So  who  shall  we  see  in  the 
starring  role  in  the  new 
Dobbs?  Bob  Hoskins?  Bit  too 

Cockney  perhaps.  Sir 
Anthony  Hopkins?  Rather  too 
grand.  Dobbs’s  "sensational 
new  political  hero”  is,  deep 
down,  a Good  Fellow.  He  gets 
into  scrapes,  and  Is  cruelly 
served  by  fate:  he  has  lost  bis 
son  (drowned  on  boliday),  his 
wife  (crazed  by  guilt  over  that 
death),  bis  ministerial  office 
(given  up  to  sort  out  his  per- 
sonal life),  a sizeable  slice  of 
his  income,  and  now  his  driv- 
ing licence.  He  is  eaten  up  by 
concern  for  his  gifted  but  way- 
ward daughter.  But  he’s  still 
on  the  side  of  light 


In  this  wicked  world,  one 
doesn't  spend  much  effort  on 
! casting  someone  like  that  No. 
the  cynosure  here  is  Corsa. 
head  of  the  Granite  Press 
: Group,  who  got  his  manners 
from  Winchester  but  his  steel- 
capped  boots  from  the  family 
home  in  Naples.  He  Is  manipu- 
I iative.  ruthless,  seething  with 
megalomania— the  sort  of 
press  baron,  in  other  words, 
who  would  never  occur  in  real 
I fife.  He  has  already  bought  up 
most  of  the  committee  an  the 
Press  Bill  now  before 
Parliament 

Can  Goodfellowe  stand,  al- 
most alone,  against  this  cor- 
ruption —menaced  not  just 
by  Corsa  but  by  rascally 
whips,  venal  backbenchers 
and  Beryl  his  battleaxe  of  a 
constituency  party  chairman? 
What  sustenance  can  he  get 
from  his  secretary  Mickey 
(mid-20s,  Jewish,  gift  of  file 
gab,  breathtaking  cleavage)? 
Or  the  mildly  mysterious  res- 
taurateur Mrs  de  Vries? 

And  just  who  are  the  real- 
life  models  for  the  snakelike 
whip  Lillicrap?  Or  for  "Duke" 
Frobisher,  "Westminster’s 
most  barbed  sketchwriter”? 
As  political  novels  go,  Dobbs 
is  hardly  Disraeli  or  Trollope. 
But  he’s  good — if  inelegant — 
fun. 

This  review  appeared  in 
some  editions  yesterday. 


* 


The  Guardian  Friday  January  17 1997 


Relationship  hits  new  low  after  Home  Secretary  accuses  European  courts  of  protecting  criminals 

Fury  over  Howard  outburst 


'rt*0 

"not 


ing  that  the  Tories  plun  to  exe- 
cute the  long-term  unem- 
ployed to  save  on  the  dole. 
When  they  objected,  you'd 
reply:  “Well,  you  said  you 
weren't  going  to  put  VAT  on 
fuel  so  what’s  to  stop  you  kfll- 
ingthe  jobless?  Eh?” 

So  Labour's  campaign  is 
fraudulent  even  by  the  high 
standards  of  modern  political 
discourse.  They  felt  obliged  to 
justify  it  by  calling  attention 
to  Mr  Major's  earlier  parsimo- 
ny with  the  foots. 

Every  Labour  questioner 
but  one  raised  the  topic.  This 
left  only  a few  moments  for 
the  question  of  the  job  losses  at 
Halewood.  Faced  with  the  foct 
that  Ford  is  taking  the  work  to 
Spain  and  Germany, 
countries  which  in  Tory  my- 
thology face  impending  col- 
lapse owing  to  the  Social 
Chapter,  Mr  Major  could  only 
say  that  he  was  “surprised". 

Moments  later,  Angela 
Eagle  (Lab,  Wallasey)  drove 
him  to  gibbering  fury  simply 
by  giggling. 

'The  honourable  lady  snig- 
gers," he  piped,  furiously.  “As  j 
usual  she  sits  there  assuming  | 
she  would  be  able  to  put  things 
right,  when  It  is  policies  she 
supported  which  nearly  led 
the  British  car  industry  to 
ruin. ...”  I love  It  when  he  falls 
off  his  bike. 

Earlier  Mr  Blair  had  tried 
his  old  technique  of  asking  an 
apparently  factual  question: 
“Do  you  accept  that  before  the 
last  election,  you  gave  a cate- 
gorical pledge  not  to  extend 
VAT . . . true  or  false?”  ("Have 
you  stopped  beating  your 
wife?  Have  you  stopped  flog- 
ging dead  horses?'*) 

Mr  Major  did  not  reply,  but 
accused  him  of  "seeking  to  jus- 
tify a crude  and  untruthful 
campaign". 

So  the  Prime  Minister 
ducked  a meaningless  ques- 
tion designed  to  support  a fan- 
tastical charge,  whose  credi- 
bility depends  only  on  the  fact 
that-  he  has  misled  the  British 
people  in  the  pest 

As  this  will  continue,  in  dif- 
ferent forums  and  media,  for 
the  entire  period  up  totbegen- 
1 eral  election,  there  is  a great 
temptation  to  clear  off  to  an 
ashram  in  Calcutta. 


Clara  Dyar 

1 Legal  Correspondent 


The  Home  Secretary. 
Michael  Howard, 
made  an  outspoken 
attack  on  judges 
and  senior 

from  the  Council  of  Europe 
and  the  European  Court  of 
Human  Rights  at  a secret 
.meeting,  accusing  them  of 
protecting  criminals,  terror- 
ists and  drug  dealers. 

His  remarks,  at  a confer- 
ence last  week  organised  by 
the  Government,  infuriated 
the  Strasbourg  delegates  and 
plunged  the  delicate  relation- 


ship between  Britain  and  the 
court  to  a new  low.  One  top- 
level  participant  from  Stras- 
bourg said  yesterday:  “Usu- 
ally you  don’t  invite  people  to 
insult  than." 

British  delegates,  including 
judges,  civil  servants,  law- 
yers and  academics,  were  dis- 
mayed and  embarrassed  by 
Mr  Howard's  comments,  and 
some  leapt  to  the  court’s  de- 
I fence.  Officials  fear  be  may 
have  linriflpp  months  of  care- 
! ful  lobbying  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  Lord  Mackay  of 
i Clashfem,  to  try  to  get  the 
! court  to  take  more  account  of 
British  laws  and  traditions  in 
reaching  its  judgments. 


The  three-day  conference, 
held  at  Wilton  Park,  a For- 
eign Office  conference  centre 
in  Sussex,  was  part  of  a gov- 
ernment attempt  to  influence 
the  final  form  of  the  new 
single-tier  court  that  will 
emerge  from  the  merger  of 
the  European  Commission 
and  Court  of  Human  Rights 
next  year. 

Ministers,  particularly  Mr 
Howard,  were  infuriated  by  a 
10-9  majority  ruling  from  the 
Strasbourg  court  in  Septem- 
ber 1995,  holding  Britain  res- 
ponsible for  breaching  the 
human  rights  of  three  IRA 
members  shot  dead  by  the 
SAS  in  Gibraltar.  After  the 


ruling  the  Government  con- 
sidered opting  out  of  the 

Strasbourg  human  rights  ma- 
chinery or  at  least  withdraw- 
ing the  right  of  Individuals  to 
lodge  claims  with  the  court, 
but  decided  to  stay  and  fight 
for  change  from  within. 

Delegates  at  last  week’s 
conference  were  subject  to 
Chatham  House  rules,  which 
bar  them  from  repeating  any- 
thing said  during  the  proceed- 
ings. But  one  British  delegate 
told  the  Guardian:  “Michael 
Howard’s  speech  was  very 
much  a Margaret  Thatcher 
haudbaggmg  thing.  He  was 
saying  all  these  people  in 
Europe  are  doing  dreadful 


things  to  us»  People  were 
talran  aback.  It  was  just  a po- 
litical foremen  t.  out  of  exas- 
peration and  maybe  for  his 
own  political  reasons." 

Another  British  participant 
said:  “Michael  Howard's 
speech  was  outrageous.  The 
Europeans  were  shocked. 
Some  of  the  court  objected  to 
being  lectured  at" 

Those  present  included  a 
Court  of  Appeal  judge,  Sir 
Simon  Brown,  a High  Court 
judge.  Sir  Stephen  Sedley,  two 
judges  from  -the  European 
Court  of  Human  Righto,  the 
deputy  secretary  general  of 
the  Council  of  Europe,  and 
the  president  and  deputy  sec- 


retary of  the  European  Com- 
mission of  Human  Rights. 

Strasbourg  deiegntes  were 
particularly  astonished  by  mt 
Howard's  accusations  be- 
cause Lord  Mackay,  who  left 
before  his  cabinet  colleague 
arrived,  had  delivered  a 
speech  which  was  seen  as 
measured  and  moderate. 

"For  any  participants,  even 
the  British,  it  was  hard  to 
understand  how  suen  com- 
pletely different  statements 
could  come  out  of  the  same 
government,”  said  a semor 
Strasbourg  delegate.  "I  had 
the  feeling  afterwards  that 
some  were  backpedalling  and 
trying  to  restore  confidence. 


Israeli 


troops 
pack  up 
for 

Hebron 

pullout 


Ian  Black  reports  on 
a tense  operation 


FOG  and  driving  rain  pro- 
vided Israeli  troops  with 
welcome  cover  in  their 
last  hours  in  Hebron  yester- 
day as  they  gmpHed  bases  and 
dismantled  equipment  while 
ernitpd  Palestinians  waited 
for  a formal  handover  to  end 
SO  years  of  occupation. 

As  the  Israeli  parliament  in. 
Jerusalem,  the  Knesset, 
echoed  to  the  sound  of  impas- 
sioned speeches  on  the  evacu- 
ation of  the  West  Bank  town, , 
furniture  and  anti-blast  wafts 
were  being  removed  from  the  ; 
British-built  fort  that  has  been 
Israel’s  military  headquarters 
in  the  area  since  1967. 

The  final  pullout  was  ex- 
pected to  begin  early  this 
morning  after  the.  parliamen- 
tary debate,  but  by  last  night 
Palestinian  security  men 
were  already  forming  out  in 
the  city  and  a large  crowd 
was  gathering  outside  the  Is- 
raeli headquarters.  Around 
400  armed  and  uniformed  Pal- 
estinian policemen  were  on 
standby  at  nearby  bases. 

The  120-member  Knesset 
was  expected  to  approve  the 


An  Israeli  watchtower  In  Hebron  is  bulldozed  yesterday  as  the  army  prepares  to  handover  to  Palestinian  security  forces  photograph;  Jerome  delay 


U$-brokered  agreement  on 
Hebron  and  further  with- 
drawals by  at  least  80  votes. 

Earlier,  Binyamin  Netan- 
yahu, the  Tgrnpli  prime  minis- 
ter/ mid  parliament  that  his 
first  doty  was  to  ensure  the 
safety  of  Jewish  settlers. 
Around  450  will  ?tay  behind 
in  the  heart  of  Hebron. 

"We  are  not  leaving  Hebron, 
the  city  of  the  patriarchs,  we 
are  redeploying  in  Hebron," 
be  said.  “I  want  to  tell  you, 
dear  brothers  and  sisters,  that 
we  care  about  you." 

But  in  Hebron,  the  settlers 
looked  as  grim  as  the  weather, 
brooding  at  the  prime  minis- 
ter’s betrayal  of  “Greater  Is- 
rael" in  implementing  part  of 


the  Oslo  accord  agreed  by  his 
murdered  Labour  predeces- 
sor, Yitzhak  Rabin. 

Special  security  arrange- 
ments, the  subject  of  months 
of  negotiations  that  ended 
early  on  Wednesday,  are  de- 
signed to  protect  them  in  the 
finger  of  Israeli-controlled 
territory  — 20  per  cent  of  the 
municipal  area  — that  juts 
into  the  Arab  city. 

On  Shuhada  Street,  one  of 
the  most  sensitive  areas, 
someone  had  sprayed  the  He- 
brew slogan:  "Not  Likud,  not 
Labour,  we  trust  only  God". 

But  the  settlers  were  not  in 
confrontational  mood.  “Our 
quarrel  is  not  with  the  secu- 
rity forces  hut  with  the  gov- 


ernment" declared  council 
leader  Ron  Sherimw  after  a 
briefing  from  the  army. 

Heavy  military  trucks  rum- 
bled over  flooded  streets 
while  two  key  checkpomts 
were  stripped,  leaving  only 
damp  Israeli  flags,  armoured 
personnel  carriers  and  a few  j 
cold  soldiers  awaiting  orders. 

■ in  the  market  rrart  to  file 
Jewish  quarter  it  was  busi- 
ness as  usual  with  border 
policemen  stopping  and 
searching  young  Palestin- 
ians. "These  Israelis  are  not 
leaving,"  complained  shop- 
keeper Abu  al-Hassan.  “It  is 
only  a partial  withdrawal-" 

Elsewhere  in  Hebron,  gen- 
erally quiet  because  of  Rama- 


dan, young  men  milled 
around  the  office  of  the  pre- 
ventive security  organisation, 
whose  plainclothes  agents  are 
to  keep  order. 

Israel  hopes  dose  liaison  Trill 
prevent  the  sort  of  violence 
that  accompanied  pullouts 
from  other  West  Bank  towns. 

But  in  a sign  ofi  trouble 
ahead,  Mr  Arafat  yesterday 
wrote  to  the  US  secretary  of 
state,  Warren  Christopher, 
saying  that;  if  Israel  wants  to 
ohnngp  the  definition  of  "des- 
ignated military  locations" 
included  in  the  Oslo  accords, 
ft  must  negotiate. 

His  view  is  that  such  loca- 
tions mean  only  army  camps 
but  he  fears  — probably  cor- 


rectly — that  Israel  intends  it 
to  embrace  for  bigger  “secu- 
rity zones’’  that  will  be  ex- 
empt from  bargaining. 

Mr  Netanyahu  has  boasted 
of  obtaining  US  backing  for 
the  idea  that  Israel  alone  will 
decide  the  extent  of  its  three 
withdrawals,  due  to  end  by 
mid-1996,  but  a letter  from  Mr 
Christopher  does  not  support 
that  Interpretation- 

Analysts  believe  that  the 
US,  keen  to  keep  the  peace 
process  on  track,  has  made 
commitments  that  both  sides 
can  interpret  the  wording  as 
it  suits  them  — so  it  could  in 


Leader  comment,  page  S 


New  appeal  for  Para  in  Ulster  joyrider  killing 


Luke  Harding,  and  Vhrek 
Chandhary  in  Belfast 


LEE  CLEGG,  the  para- 
trooper freed  from  jail 
two  years  after  being 
! convicted  of  murdering  a 
I teenage  Roman  Catholic  joy- 
rider in  Northern  Ireland, 
had  his  case  referred  back  to 
the  Court  of  Appeal 
yesterday. 

The  Northern  Ireland  Sec- 
retary. Sir  Patrick  Mayhew, 
angered  nationalists  by  grant- 
ing leave  for  Clegg  to  try  to 
overturn  his  conviction  after 
the  murder  of  Karen  Reilly 
6V4  years  ago. 

Sir  Patrick’s  decision  fol- 
lows the  submission  of  new 
forensic  evidence  in  July  by 
Clegg's  lawyers.  The  dossier 
is  said  to  clear  Clegg  of  the 
killing  and  suggest  another 


soldier  fired  the  fatal  shot 
Alex  Attwood.  SDLP  coun- 
cillor for  west  Belfast,  where 
the  kflling  took  pi<y«*  said: 
‘This  case  stinks.  It  stinks  in 
that  there  were  other  people 
who  were  on  that  road  that 
I night  who  should  have  been 
I charged  with  serious  crimes. 
Clegg  was  released  from 
prison  because  of  pressure 
brought  by  the  British  politi- 
cal and  military 

Mhihlishmwit " 

If  his  appeal  is  successful 
Clegg  could  receive  thou- 
sands of  pounds  in  compensa- 
tion, which  would  further  in- 
flame republican  passions 
and  cast  a shadow  over  the 
peace  process.  Asked  if  Clegg 
would  seek  compensation,  his 
legal  adviser,  Simon  McKay, 
said  yesterday:  "I  can  see  no 
reason  why  not" 

The  paratrooper  was  found 


guilty  at  Belfast  crown  court 
in  June  1993  of  the  murder  of  i 
Miss  Reilly,  aged  18.  She  was  I 
killed  In  a burst  of  gunfire  in 
a stolen  car  which  sped 
through  a road  block  Clegg 
was  manning.  His  previous 
appeals  against  conviction  to 
the  Court  of  Appeal  and 
House  of  Lords  were  dis- 
missed. His  release  from 
prison  on  licence  in  July  1995 
triggered  rioting. 

Twelve  months  later  his  so- 
licitors began  a fresh  attempt 
to  dear  his  name.  The  results 
of  ballistic  tests  carried  out 
by  Graham  Reoshaw.  a foren- 
sic scientist,  were  sent  to  Sir 
Patrick.  ‘ 

I The  Northern  Ireland 
| Office  yesterday  said  he  had 
conducted  that  “the  material 
submitted  In  support  of  Lance 
Corporal  Clegg's  application 
i justifies  referral  of-  the  case 


for  tiie  Court  of  Appeal”. 

Clegg  now  a PT  instructor 
at  the  parachute  training  cen- 
tre, Catterick,  North  York- 
shire, was  yesterday  said  to 
be  “ecstatic”  about  the  deci- 
sion. His  mother,  Wynne 
Johnson,  claimed  the  new  evi- 
dence proved  that  the  bullet 
was  not  fired  from  his  gun. 
She  added:  “This  is  the  only 
way  that  we  were  going  to  be 
able  to  get  that  conviction  oft 
his  head  and  then  he  wfiL  be  a 
freeman." 

At  his  trial  Clegg  said  he 
fired  three  shots  at  the  stolen 
car  as  it  came  towards  him, 
and  a fourth  into  the  side  of 
the  vehicle  as  it  was  passing. 
He  claimed  that  he  fired  be- 
cause he  thought  the  life  of  a 
fellow  soldier  was  in  danger.' 

■ But  the  prosecution  main- 
tained he  had  fired  the  fourth 
shot  into  the  back  of  the  vehi- 


de.  killing  Miss  Reilly.  Five 
law  lords  dismissed  Clegg’s 
final  appeal  on  the  grounds 
that  a soldier  who  killed 
when  using  excessive  force  in 
self-defence  was  guilty  of 
murder,  not  manslaughter 

Miss  Reilly’s  father,  Sean, 
said  the  family  had  been  "left 
spinning"  by  the  decision. 

“We  are  very  bitter  and 
shocked  and  Tm  surprised 
that  the  British  govamm  *>nt 
have  done  this,'  he  said. 

. “I  don’t  know  whether  we 
can  take  any  more  pain." 

Sinn  Fein  president  Gerry 
Adams,  speaking  in  Belfast, 
accused  the  Government  c£  a 
“cavalier  attitude",  adding: 

“The  decision  stands  in 
marked  contrast  to  the  way  in 
which  miscarriages  of  justice 
involving  Irish  people  here 
and  in  Britain  are  treated  by  Lee  Clegg:  Would,  consider 
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the  British  authorities." 


seeking  compensation 
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NEWS  3 


proves 
too  hot 


Andrew  Culf  on  demise  of  a ‘saviour’ 


THEY  had  called  him 
tiie  station's  saviour. 
But  yesterday  the 
BBC  had  changed  its 
tune:  "No-one  fis  In- 
dispensable — no-one  is.  hie* 
ger  than  Radio  l" 

Chris  Evans,  who  was  cred- 
ited with  winning  back  more 
than  700,000  listeners  to  Radio 
1,  walked  out  after  his  boss, 
Matthew  Bannister  refused  to 
let  him  work  a four-day  week. 

Last  night  the  volatile  30- 
year-old  presenter  was 
drowning  his  sorrows  at  his 
local  pub  in  Kent  after  he 
later  heard  his  company's  bid 
to  set  up  a London  local  radio 
station  had  been  rejected. 

Evans’s  stormy  two  years 
at  Radio  2 came  to  an  grid 
after  a series  of  discussions 
with  Mr  Bannister,  the  man 
he  dubbed  the  “fet  controller" 
after  a series  of  warnings  for 
obscene  jokes  on  his  pro- 
gramme and  a £7,000  fine  for  , 
missing  a show  because  of  a 
hangover.  I 

Mr  Bannister,  who  is  «i«q  j 
director  of  BBC  Radio,  agreed  i 
last  year  Evans  could  start , 
his  show  30  minutes  3a tar, 
and  doubled  his  annual  holi- 
day entitlement  to  12  weeks 
because  of  fears  his  ex- 
hausted star  presenter  was 
cracking  under  the  strain. 

But  the  increasingly  unpre- 
dictable Evans,  whose  Ginger 
production  company  Is  paid 
nearly  £1  million  a year  by 
the  BBC  to  make  the  show, 
wanted  to  work  Just  four  days 
a week,  so  he  could  devote 
more  time  to  Channel  4's  TFT 


1 


Matthew  Bannister:  *No  one 
Is  bigger  than  Radiol’ 


Friday.  Mr  Bannister  «airf- 
"Chris  asked  to  renegotiate 
his  contract  with  us  to  allow 
him  to  have  every  Friday  oft 
This  did  not  fit  in  with  my 

plans  for  the  schedule.  Hie  has 
therefore  exercised  his  con- 
tractual right  to  give  notice.” 

The  last  show  will  be  on 
March  27  — two  years  after 
the  first  His  breakfast  prede- 
cessor Steve  Wright  had  6.1d 
million  listeners  (12.6  per  cent 
share  of  the  radio  audience), 
Much  Evans  increased  to  7.03 
million  (15.2  per  cant). 

Mr.  Bannister,  a friend  of 
Evans,  insisted:  "Radio  1 isn’t 
just  one  person.  He  is  an  enor- 
mously talented  broadcaster 
who  has  made  a tremendous 
contribution  to  the  network. 
His  breakfast  show  is  the 
most  popular  radio  pro- 
< gramme  in  the  TJK  and  alw 
one  of  the  most  inventive.’’ 

Evans  refused  to  diamine 
the  falling  out  He  spent  the 
afternoon  playing  snooker 
with  friends  at  The  Groucho 
Club,  a trendy  media  haunt  In 
London's  Soho,  before  head- 
ing off  to  the  Railway  pub.  in 
Netflestead,  near  Maidstone. 

He  was  driven  away  by  a 
friend  before  returning  to  his 
detached  house  in  the  village. 

He  had  just  heard  that  his 
proposed  station  for  London, 
EM  1044  The  Edge,  backed  by 
actor  Michael  Caine  and  the 
millionaire  George  Soros,  had 
lost  to  an  indie-music  outfit 
called  XFM. 

Increasing  signs  of  the  im- 
pending fall-out  with  Radio  1 
came  on  Monday  when  Evans 
told  listeners  he  would  not  he 
going  on  Radio  l’s  annual 
’summer  roadshow.  At  80  he 
was  too  old  for  “all  that  wa- 

hay  stuff” 

He  had  originally  signed  an 

eight-month  contract,-  - which 
was  twice  renewed  fin:  a year 
at  a time. 

Mr  Bannister  had  struggled 
to  rein  in  Evans’  excesses, 
and  was  forced  to  apologise 
for  a series  of  upheld  com- 
plaints. to  the  Broadcasting 
Standards  Conncfl. 

Rival  broadcasters  ap- 
pealed keen  last  night  to  snap 
up  Evans,  with  Virgin  Radio’s 
boss  Richard  Branson  saying 
he  would  after  him  a job  out- 
side the  breakfast  slot, 

Mr  Bannister  said  he  would 
appoint  a replacement 
shortly. 


Evans  on  the  record 


‘It  is  at  day  that  will  go  down  in 
history  as  the  day  we  are  back 
on  the  radio  map.  Marconi  is 
listening  in  the  heavens’ 

— Opening  words  on  his  Radio  1 show, 

April  1999 

‘How  ungrateful  is  this  guy? 
We  saved  his  job  because 
frankly,  before  we  joined  he 
was  slipping  down  the 
bannister.  He  was  out  on  his 
ear.  We  turned  the  station 
round  and  made  safe  his  job’ 

-—October  1996 on  Matthew 
Bannister,  Radio  1 controller 

‘I  haven't  told  them  yet,  but  I 
am  not  going  to  do  the 
roadshow  this  year.  I can’t  do 
all  that  “wahay”  stuff  any 
more  — I’m  30  for  God’s 
sake’ 

— Three  days  before  he  quit 


Breakfast  show  ratings 


Staws  Wright 
Jan-Mar‘95 

Chris  Evans 
Apr-dun  *85 

jm-Sep‘85 
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Man  behaving  badly . . . Chris  Evans:  leaving  Radio  1 after  repeatedly  getting  the  station  Into  trouble  womromaw  ' ’aro  ww 

Fizzing  prankster  who  put  sex  on  menu  for  breakfast 


Anne  Karpf  traces  the  turbulent  career 
of  the  DJ  who  pushed  Radio  1 to  the  limit 


SO  GINGER  Is  going. 
With  Chris  Evans’s 
well-documented  ~ 
growing  restlessness  and 
recklessness,  it’s  hardly  a 
surprise. 

When  Evans  was  first 
signed  by  Radio  1 controller 
Matthew  Bannister  in  April 
1995.  the  station  was  still 
tarred  with  the  Smashy  and 
Mcey  brush.  Steve  Wright, 
so  able  in  the  afternoon, 
never  managed  to  create  an 
effective  breakfast  sound, 
and  each  announcement  of 
the  ratings  figures  brooght 
greater  public  humiliation 
as  the  network:  lost  listen- 
ers by  the  million. 


Evans  was  part  of  the 
revamp  ofRadio  1:  ont  went 
the  antique,  jaded  jocks;  In: 

fflwn*  fwTlngpraTiIrKfftr 

who  pushed  at  the  limits,  . 
hosting  the  most  popular 
radio  programme  in  the  UK. 

The  music  (mainstream 
with  a hit  of  Britpop)  might 
nothave  been  much  better, 
bu  t Ihe  sheer  vim  and  bite  of 
the  DJ  brought  back  more 
thon700,000 listener*. 

In  public  relations  terms 
alone,  he  was  more  than 
worth  the  near  £1  million  a 
year  which  the  BBC  were 
allegedly  paying  Mm. 

Evans  brought  sex,  scata- 
logyand,  some  said,  sexism,  j 


! into  the  Radiol  breakfast, 
with  features  like  (hi  The 
. Bog  (plus  sound  effects), 
and  theFm  in  bed  with  my 
boyfriend  phone-in  which 
once  invited  callers  to  read 
a popm  “wWliHmeldng 

their  boyfriend’s  To  Utipop”. 
' It  was  all  part  of  the  gen- 
eral trend  of  men  behaving 
badly , but  there  was  also  a 
genuine  freshness  and  un- 
predictability about  the 


show.  Evans  knew  all  about 
tame  and  made  It  his  special 
subject. 

Some  couldn't  take  the 
joke,  accusing  him  oflead- 
ing  Radio  1 downmarket, 
and  complaining  about  the 
size  of  his  ego. 

He  brought  the  network 
Into  trouble,  with  regular 
rebukes  from  the  Broadcas- 
ing Standards  Council  fbr 
jokes  about  sex. 


Increasingly,  wit  gave 
way  to  innuendo,  and  the 
embarrassing  of  his  00- 
hosts  became  disturbing 
rather  than  comic. 

Alongside  his  on -air  risk- 
taking,  Evans  was  also 
pushing  at  the  limits  off-air, 

making  iwrrpjmlugd^ 

mands  of  Bannister,  his  old 
colleague  from  the  London 
station.  GLJL 
Evans  was  granted  con- 


siderable autonomy,  his 
programme  being  made  by 
his  company , Ginger  Pro- 
ductions; he  must  have 
known  that  Bannister 
wouldn't  agree  to  a four-day 
week. 

In  a sense.  Radio  l no 
longer  needs  him.  The  for- 
midable energy  he  showed 
at  the  start  was  beginning  to 
sound  suspiciously  like 
raucousness. 


killing  Millennium  show  near  to  collapse 


Blair  snubs  Tory  plea  for  ‘blank  ■ 
cheque’  to  keep  scheme  alive 


Enron  MacAakJH,  Chief 
Political  Correspondent 

TONY  Blair  snubbed  an 
attempt  yesterday  by 
the  Deputy  Prime  Min- 
ister, Michael  Heseltine,  to 
keep  alive  the  troubled  Mil- 
lennium Dome  project, 
planned  as  the  centrepiece  of 
Britain’s  celebration  of  the 
new  century. 

Mr  Heseltine  left  the  meet- 
ing with  Mr  Blair  having 
foiled  to  secure  a promise  of 
unqualified  Labour  backing. 


The  episode  was  remark- 
able for  the  extent  to  which  It 
indicated  a shift  of  power  at 
Westminster,  with  Mr  Hesel- 
tine having  to  go  to  Mr  Blair 
to  seek  Ms  approval.  They 
I met  at  Mr  Blair's  office. 

With  each  side  blaming  the 
other  for  wrecking  the  mnlti- 
miTlion  pound  exhibition  at 
Greenwich,  In  south  London, 
it  looked  dose  to  collapse.  A 
spokesman  for  Millennium 
Central,  the  organisation  put- 
ting the  scheme  together,  said 
last  night  “We  heed  a deci- 
sion. If  it  does  not  happen  in 


the  next  24  hours,  it  Is  good- 
night Vienna-  The  project 
would  be  dead  In  the  water.” 

Mr  Blair  told  Mr  Heseltine 
he  could  not  agree  to  give  the 
plans  a blank  cheque.  Labour 
reserved  the  right  to  review 
the  project  if  it  came  into  gov- 
ernment Mr  Heseltine  coun- 
tered that  private  companies 
could  not  proceed  on  the  basis 
that  Labour  might  ditch  it  In 
a few  months. 

labour  said  it  was  open  to 
further  negotiations  with  the 
Government.  Neither  party 
wants  to  take  responsibility 
fbr  killing  off  the  project. 

The  shadow  Heritage  Secre- 
tary, Jack  Cunningham,  set 
out  Labour’s  objections  yes- 
terday in  a letter  to  the  Mil- 


lennium Commission,  which 
dispenses  lottery  funds,  on 
which  the  project  depends. 

He  said:  "What  we’re  being 
asked  to  do  is  agree  to  some- 
where between  £400-500  mil- 
lion of  the  people’s  money 
from  the  lottery  going  to  this 
project  I think  we're  entitled 
to  ask  some  Important  ques- 
tions about  that  and  to'  say 
that  the  progress  on  this  pro- 
ject should  be  kept  under  con- 
tinuous review." 

Simon  Jenkins,  a member 
of  the  MTriwmiiim  Commis- 
sion and  chairman  of  its  festi- 
val committee,  said  the  exhi- 
bition would  have  to  be 
cancelled  if  the  organisers 
had  to  wait  until  after  the 
election  for  the  go-ahead. 


t 


Straw  climbs  down  on  police  bugging  bill 


continued  from  page  1 
ments  propose  that  there 
should  be  a minimum  of  three 
new  surveillance  commis- 
sioners who  would  all  be 
senior  judges  and  would  have 
wider  powers  to  judge  toe 
merits  of  every  bugging  oper^ 
attorn  A chief  constable  would 
require  the  prior  consent  of  a 
commissioner  for  surveil- 
lance operations  ‘involving 
entry  or  interference  into  pre- 
mises without  the  consent  of 
the  occupier".  ___  A ' 
Labour’s  amendments  ao 
say  that  in  urgent  cases 
where  consent  cannot  be  oo- 
tained  In  advance  it  must  be 


obtained  "as  soon  as  reason- 
ably practicable"  and  the  evi- 
dence banned  from  use  in 
court  If  consent  is  refused. . 

Labour  also  proposes  to 
tighten  the  definition  of  ‘‘seri- 
ous crime"  in  toe  bill  so  that 
bugging-  operations  would 
only:  be.,  permitted  against 
"criminal  conduct  by  a large 
number  of  people  in  pursuit 
of  an  illegal  activity". 

John  "Wadham  of  Liberty 
welcomed  Mr  Straw’s  climb- 
down:  ‘T  am  very  happy  that 
the  Labour  Party  has  taken 
this  new  approach.  J hope 
that  the  Government  will  ac- 
cept that  these  protections 


are  necessary  and  toe  bill  is 
amended. 

*T  hope  that  Parliament 
also  amends  the  provision  for 
criminal  record  certificates 
so  that  those  too  uphold 

hmn»T)  tights.” 

Robert  Owen,  chairman  of 
the  Bar  Council,  said  Labour 
had  now  met  the  council's 
concerns  and  provided  a "sen-' 
stole  and  workable  solution  to 
the  problems  raised  by  the , 
Police  BUT.  - 

He  suggested  that  the  pre- 
siding judge  in  each  of  the  six 
circuits  around  England  and 
Wales  could  act  as  the  surveil- 
lance commissioners.  . 
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In  the  cut-throat  world  of  Los  Angeles,  the  city's  armies 
of  lawyers,  agents  and  producers  are  coming  alive  to 
digital  manipulation  and  its  excessive  possibilities. 
They  range  from  the  vain  and  petty,  through  the  most 
austerely  legal,  to  the  outright  necrophiliac. 
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Armed  forces 
get  ready 
for  battle  over 
land  mines 


David  Fairhall  on  a military  riposte  to 
Princess  Di’s  international  campaign 


.RITAIN’S  military  es- 
Ltablishment  is  prepar- 
'ing  for  a tough  rear- 
guard action  to  prevent  its 
minelaying  capability  being 
swept  away  on  the  tide  of  pub- 
lic aversion  to  this  cruel  type 
of  warfare  aroused  by  the 
visit  to  Angola  of  Diana,  Prin- 
cess of  Wales. 

The  Government  is  already 
under  great  pressure  to  take  a 
more  positive  lead  in  promot- 
ing an  international  ban  on 
anti-personnel  mines  after 
the  United  Nations’  failure  to 
achieve  it  last  year. 

Yesterday,  as  she  flew  home 
horn  Africa,  the  princess 
vowed  to  continue  her  cru- 
sade on  Bed  Cross-sponsored 
visits  to  other  countries  af- 
flicted by  millions  of  dis- 
carded mines  — such  as  Af- 
ghanistan, Bosnia  and 
Cambodia  — despite  the  polit- 
ical embarrassment  it  hat 
caused. 

The  shadow  defence  secre- 
tary, David  Clark,  seized  this 
opportunity  to  remind  the  mil- 
itary top  brass  that  his  party 
would  ask  them  to  justify 
keeping  anti-personnel  mines 
as  part  of  the  defence  policy 
review  Labour  has  promised. 

Dr  Clark,  who  recently  vis- 
ited Cambodia  to  see  for  him- 
self the  suEfering  caused  by 
mines,  said  he  personally  was 
not  persuaded  by  the  military 
case  for  using  anti-personnel 
mines.  If  the  Ministry  of  De- 
fence hoped  to  change  his 
mind  they  had  better  prepare 
some  strong  arguments,  he 
warned. 

Top  military  sources  con- 
firmed this  week  that  the 
army  still  regards  mines  as  a 
legitimate  weapon  of  war,  for 


example  to  buy  time  on  the 
battlefield  by  surrounding  a 
defensive  anti-tank  minefield 
with  smaller  mines  to  cripple 
the  accompanying  infantry.  It 
had  been  hoping  to  replace  its 
present  stocks  of  “dumb” 
Claymore  and  Banger  mines 
with  “smart*',  controllable 
mines  which,  eventually  de- 
stroy or  neutralise 
themselves. 

This  re-equipment  pro- 
gramme was  sanctioned  by 
the  compromise  British  pol- 
icy developed  last  year,  when 
attempts  to  strengthen  the 
UN’S  1980  Inhumane  Weapons 
Convention  produced  only 
minor  progress  towards  a 
universal  ban.  The  Govern- 
ment did  prohibit  the  export 
of  minus  and  said  it  would 
campaign  for  a total  ban.  But 
the  Foreign  Office  argued  that 
unless  there  was  a realistic 
chance  of  carrying  big  mine 
producers  like  china,  Russia 
and  India  with  it  (Britain  has 
not  manufactured  mines  for 
years),  there  was  no  point  in  a 
total  self-imposed  bam 

The  British  case  for  retain- 
ing such  weapons  has  been 
weakened  by  the  growing 
scepticism  about  their  value 
among  American  command- 


ers- The  chief  of  the  US  joint 
chiefs  oT  stag,  John  Shali- 
kashvili,  is  said  to  favour 
elimimrting  them.  The  former 
Gulf  war  commander,  Nor- 
man Schwarzkopf,  was 
among  14  US  generals  who 
wrote  to  President  Clinton  de- 
claring a total  ban  “not  only 

humane  blit  also  militarily 

responsible’’. 

The  International  Red 
Cross  says  mines  maim  or 
kill  2,000  people  a month. 


Kerr  hits  Tory 
sell-off  plans 


John  Painter  In  Strasbourg 


I UGH  Kerr,  the  dissi- 
jdent  leftwing  member 
I of  the  European  Parlia- 
ment who  was  publicly 
threatened  with  disciplinary 
measures  by  the  Labour 
Party  last  month  for  criticis- 
ing Tony  Blair,  yesterday 
struck  a blow  against  the 
Conservative  government's 
privatisation  strategy. 

Following  a vote  by  the 
European  Parliament  in 
Strasbourg,  privatised  ancU- 
Uary  services  which  have 
been  transferred  from  the 
public  sector  will  not  be  able 
to  impose  unilateral  wage 
cuts  or  redactions  in  working 
conditions  on  their 
employees. 

A report  by  Mr  Kerr, 
Labour  MEP  for  Hertford- 
shire East  and  Essex  West,  on 
the  protection  of  workers'  pay 
and  conditions  was  adopted 
by  the  European  Parliament 
yesterday  by  340  votes  to  29. 
As  a result,  attempts  by  the 
Government  during  the  past 
three  years  to  occlude  work- 
ers in  public  sector  ancilliary 
services  fbom  the  protection 
of  the  EU  acquired  rights  di- 
rective have  collapsed. 

“This  is  a victory  for  mil- 
lions of  British  workers  who 
faced  the  threat  of  pay  cuts 
and  the  imposition  of  worse 
working  conditions.  It  may 
even  lead  to  the  abandonment 
of  some  projects  to  privatise 
ancilliary  cleaning  and  other 
services  in  our  hospitals, 
schools  and  other  public  ser- 
vices," Mr  Kerr  said  last 
night  *Tt  shows  what  fee 
labour  movement  can  achieve 
through  Europe.” 

After  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced, Mr  Kerr  was  con- 
gratulated by  fee  European 
Commissioner  for  Social  Af- 
fairs, Padraig  Flynn.  The 


commission  wQl  now  present 
fee  full  directive  to  social 
ministers  in  Brussels  in 
March,  knowing  that  the  Brit- 
ish government  can  only  veto 
it  by  abandoning  other 
related  measures  it  has  ur- 
gently sought  on  company 
bankruptcy  and  liquidation, 
which  are  included  in  the 
directive. 

A commission  official  said 
last  night  “We  would  expect 
this  directive,  which  has  been 
held  up  for  so  long,  to  go 
through  now.  The  majority  of 
European  Union  govern- 
ments take  the  same  line  as 
the  European  Parliament 
about  the  protection  of  vul- 
nerable workers.  The  British 
government  has  been  on  its 
own  over  this." 

Mr  Kerr  hit  the  headlines 
last  month  when  the  leader  of 
the  European  Parliamentary 
Labour  Party,  Wayne  David, 
told  the  Guardian  that  the 
leftwinger  faced  discipline 
and  possible  expulsion  for  his 
outspoken  criticism  of  Tony 
Blair  and  the  Labour  leader- 
ship. 

Subsequently.  Mr  Kerr, 
who  is  a strong  supporter  of  a 
single  European,  currency 
and  federal-style  political 
union,  was  removed  from  his 
post  as  leader  of  fee  European 
Parliament  delegation  to 
Australia. 

Sue  Boddington,  Labour’s 
European  Parliament  spokes- 
person on  women’s  rights, 
said  last  night-  “The  privati- 
sation of  services  la  the  UK 
has  led  to  women,  in  particu- 
lar, suffering  cuts  in  wages, 
poorer  working  conditions 
and  loss  of  jobs  In  areas  such 
as  cleaning,  catering,  clerical 
and  health  services. 

“This  revised  directive  will 
ensure  equality  of  treatment 
and  new  employers  will  not 
be  able  to  discriminate 
against  women  workers.” 


‘Death  sentence  suspended’  for  Merseyside  factory 


Ford’s  Halewood  factory,  the  biggest  manufacturing  site  on  Merseyside,  towers  over  its  worker  community  in  an  area  of  Ugh  unemployment 


PHOTOGRAPH:  DON  UePHEE 


Ford  plant  axes  1 ,300 jobs 


Call  for  strike  ballot  greets  news 
that  new  Escort  production  will 
be  moved  to  Spain  or  Germany 


Martyn  Hatoafl,  Northern 
Industrial  Correspondent 


THE  flxtnre  of  the 
Ford  motor  plant  an 
Merseyside  was 
thrown  into  doubt 
yesterday  as  the 
company  announced  huge  job 
losses  and  confirmed  it  will 
build  the  new  Escort  model 
elsewhere  in  Europe. 

Union  leaders  denounced 
the  1,300  redundancies,  a 
third  of  fee  4,000  jobs  at  fee 
35-year-ald  Halewood  factory, 
and  fee  “export"  of  Escort 
production  to  Germany  or 
Spain,  as  a Mow  to  Britain's 
balance  of  payments  and  its 
industrial  future. 

“At  worst,  this  is  a sus- 
pended death  sentence  for  the 
plant,’’  said  .Tony  Woodley, 
Transport  and  General  Work- 
ers’ Union  national  secretary 
for  the  motor  industry. 

Mass  meetings  over  the 
next  week  at  fee  company’s  20 
British  plants  will  hear  a call 
for  “all  necessary  measures", 
including  ballots  for  strike 
action,  to  safeguard  the 


Merseyside  plant.  Ford  em- 
ploys 30,000  people  in  the  UK. 

BwwwHi  (Sarto*,  Hip  Chwri. 

lor.  tedd  Sky  News  the  an- 
nouncement was  a Mow  to 


Halewood  people,  but  more  jobs 
were  being  created  than  lost  as 
unemployment  ML  “You  can’t 


win  them  aH,"  he  said. 

Ian  McCartney,  Labour  em- 
ployment. spokesman,  de- 
nounced Mr  Clarke’s  “aston- 
ishing remarks”  and  called 
an  him  to  apologise  to  Ford 
workers  teeing  redundancy. 

‘The  decision  makes  non- 
sense of  ministers’  scare 
stories  about  the  social  chap- 
ter,” Mr  McCartney  said. 
“Ford  is  cutting  jobs  in  Brit- 
ain, which  has  opted  out,  and 
is  exporting  ftwn  to  Germany 
and  Spain,  where  fee  social 
chapter  is  very  much  in  force.' 


He  called  on  ministers  to  say 
what  they  planned  to  do  to 
change  fee  company's  mind. 

Ford  sold  129,000  Escorts  in 
Britain  last  year,  worth  about 

£L575  bfllian. 

The  plant  is  Merseyside’s 
biggest  manufacturing  site,  in 
an  area  of  high  unemploy- 
ment The  announcement  was 


Ian  McCartney,  called  on 
Chancellor  to  apologise  ■ 


a further  blow  to  its  economy 
after  the  go-ahead  for  a 
second  runway  at  Manchester 
airport  ruled  out  expansion 
plans  at  Liverpool  airport 
Fbrd  said  it  would  continue 
to  produce  the  present  Escort 
model  until  the  year  2000.  A 
new  vehicle  for  Europe,  ex- 
pected to  be  a variety  of 
“people  carrier",  could  be 
manufactured  at  Halewood, 
“subject  to  appropriate 
product  and  investment  ap- 
provals"-and  “competitive 
levels  of  performance". 


‘We’re  in  the  wrong  place  and  so 
we’re  knackered’  is  one  view, 
but  for  others  hopestill  persists 


Pater  Hetbertogton 


Downing  his  after-w»t£ 

pint  in  — where  else? — 
the  Flying  Picket  potvthe 
official  from  the  Transport 
and  General  Workers’ 
Union  said,  he  had  to  be 
quite  honest  about  liver- 
pool’s  plight. 

“The  problem  is  this  city 
is  now  in  the  wrong  placed 
he  .lamented  Markets 
and  - jobless  alike  drifted) 
into  fee  popular  city,  centre 
watering  hole. 

“We  were  line  when  trad- 
ing wife  North  America 
and  Africa,  but  now,  wife 
no  high  speed  rail  link  to. 
London,  we’re  knackered." 

In  fee  earner,  Lynn  Gath-, 
erer.  an  activist  with  fee 
Ranking  insurance  and  Fi- 
nance Union,  forecast  more 
job  losses  — on  top  of  the 
1,300  signalled  at  Ford’s 
Halewood  plant  yesterday 
— in  fee  financial  sector  as 
a result  of  the  recent 
merger  between  Liyerpool- 
based  Royal  Insurance  and 
Stm  Alliance.  i 


“We’ve  had  a raw  deal, 
bat  too  many  people  always 
seem  to*  paint  us*in>a  had 
fight,"  she  said.  “I  don’t 
know  what,  fee  answer-fa/ 
People  here  now  seen*  feae- 
■cept  job  losses  , as  a way  of 
life  and  I wonder,  whefeex 
another  . government  WlH 
change  Miyfhfag  ” . 

Until  yesterday,  things 
were  looking  brighter  in  a 
defy;  and.  conurbation  once 
characterised- by  industrial 
unrest* -town  hall  militan- 
cy,and— * more  recently 
gang,  warfare  and  a wave  of 
drug-related  shootings 
which,  sane jtferee  murders 
oterMfeoptb  period. 

An  injection  of  £630  mil- 
lion of  European  Union 
to  help  an  economy  of- 
ficially labelled  the  most 
vulnerable- fn  England  h»« 
brought  hope  to  a city 
which  has  lost  a third  of  its 
population  in.  25  years  - It 
is  now  down  to  470,000. 

The  -official  unemploy- 
ment rate  is  still  14.7  par 
cent  Since  1979,  fee  city 
has  lost  60  per  cent  of  its 
manufacturing  base. 


Yet  this  is  a city  of  a 
proud  symphony  orchestra, 
a school  of  playwrights  — 
from  Willy  Russell  to  Alan 
Bleasdale — endless  theatre 
and  culture,  two  famous 
Premiership  soccer  teams, 
two  expanding  universi- 
ties, and,  of  course,  two 
cathedrals. 

Travelling  up  the  Mersey, 
past  a procession  of  con- 
tainer ships  in  a (still) 
bustling  port,  towards  fee 
stunning  Liver  Building, 
travellers  often  wonder 
-what  all  the  fuss  is  about. 
Momentarily  Liverpool  ap-' 
pears  the  prosperous  mer- 
cantile city  of  old. 

Fifteen  years  after  bis 
Boys  from  fee  BfackstufF 
brought  fee  reality  of  ca- 
sualised work  to  TV,  Alan 
Bleasdale  believes  a new 
reality  has  emerged  in  his 
native,  city.  Two  years  ago 
he  interviewed  400  teen- 
agers for  parte  in  a film  he 
produced.  Blood  on  the 
Dole.  "They  were  so  opti- 
mistic. What  has  happened 
in  fee  last  10  or  15  years 
hasn’t  kicked  the  spirit  out 
of  these  kids.” 

At  Ford  last  night  they 
were  talking  about  a “sus- 
pended death  sentence", 
wife  maybe  several  thou- 
sand more  job  losses  as  fee 
millennium  approaches. 


Anti-EU  party  paper  rolls  off  the 
press  with  a scoop  from  the  1 960s 


Mcfiaal  White 


STR  James  Goldsmith  yes- 
terday set  the  presses 
rolling  on  a 24  million- 
copy  run  of  a Referendum 
Party  newspaper  he  intends 
to  deliver  to  every  home  In 
fee  country. 

It  is  his  first  venture  in 
British  publishing  since 
Now!,  his  ill-fated  news  maga- 
zine of  the  early  1980s. 

The  eight-page  tabloid, 
called.  News  from  the  Referen- 
dum Party,  is  launched  with  a 
scoop  from  i960,  a letter  from 
fee  then-Lord  Chancellor, 
Lord  Kilmuir,  warning  Ed- 
ward Heath  that  the  “surren- 
ders of  sovereignty  involved 
are  serious  ones”.  They  were 
discussing  Britain’s  ill-fated 
first  application  to  join  fee 
Common  Market 
Remarks  by  Sir  Edward, 
then  chief  negotiator,  dis- 
missing fears  of  a threat  to 


national  Independence,  were 
used  to  justify  the  headline. 
They  Lied  Through  Their 
Teeth. 

Yesterday  Sir  Edward’s 
office  issued  a raft  of  quotes 
to  show  he  had  not  lied. 

He  made  repeated  refer- 
ences in  speeches  to  pooled 
sovereignty  and  the  Impor- 
tance of  understanding  that 
the  then  Common  Market 
would  evolve  into  more  than 
the  free  trade  zone  now  envis- 
aged by  the  former  pro-mar- 
keteer. Sir  James. 

Sir  James  writes  the  main 
feature  under  the  headline: 
We  are  being  led  blindfolded 
into  federal  superstate.  Apart 
firm  modest  use  of  colour,  the 
tabloid  the  inexpensive 
look  of  a freesheet.  It  has 
fewer  pages  and  far  fewer 
jokes  than  Tribune.  And  it  is 
even  smaller  (and  less  lively) 
than  yesterday's  edition  of 
Socialist  Campaign  Group 
News. 
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The  launch  was  ■ dfcfafiy 
marred  by  Inclusion  of  an 
article  by  a candidate  of  the 
rival  anfi-EU  UK  Indepen- 
dence Party- 

Diehard  Euro-sceptics  will 
be  delighted  by  the  accusa- 
tory tone  of  the  first  edition, 
due  to  be  delivered  through 


the  post  in  early  February,  at 
a reported  cost  to  the  Anglo- 
French  financier  of  around  £2 
million. 

In  fee  launch  edition.  Lord . 
McAlpine,  former  treasurer 
of  the  Conservative  Party, 
teQs  the  public  “they  have 
been  fooled”  by  EU  propa- 
ganda tended  wife  their  own 
money.:-. 

Lord  Tenypandyi  a former 
Labour  min  ister  and  speaker 
of  the  Commons,  backs  the 

Goldsmith  referendum  plan, 
while  piously  ingfetfag,  as  a 
nonpartisan  ex-speaker,  that 
it  is  “not  merely  a party  polit- 
ical issue”. 

A novel  note  is  struck  by 
Paul  Bennett,  the  Referendum 
Party's  candidate  in  Birming- 
ham Hall  Green,  who  was  two 
in  1975  when  the  last  referen- 
dum  was  held  cm  Europe. 
Equally  disfranchised  were  20 
mitltan  other  young  voters.. 


“We  must  not  be  denied  our 
vote, on  the  issue,”  be  says. 


ar  James  Goldsmith  with  his  News  from  the  Referendum 
Party  hot  off  fee  press  photograph:  jeff  moors 


in  maths 


Donald  MacLeod 
Education  Correspondent 


BRITAIN  trails  the  devel- 
oped world  in  basic 
maths,  with  young 
adults  considerably  worse 
than  people  over  45,  accord- 
ing to  a survey  which  con- 
firms fears  about  maths 
teaching  in  schools. 

A study  by  the  Basic  Skills 
Agency  found  only  one  in  five 
British  adults  correctly  com- 
pleted 12  straightforward  pen 
and  paper  tests,  compared 
with  43  per  cent  in  Japan.  In 
Britain,  22  per  emit  could  only 
answer  up  to  five  of  the  ques- 


tions, compared  with  4 per 
cent  in  the  Netherlands. 

Among  the  British  sample 
of  1,000  adults,  women  per- 
formed worse  than  men  and 
16-  to  24-yearoilds  did  much 
worse  than  those  over  45 — 16 
per  cent  answered  all  ques- 
tions correctly  compared 
wife  29  per  cent  of  the  older 
age  group. 

Alan  Wells,  the  agency’s  di- 
rector. said  younger-  people 
did  worse  In  the  other 
countries  surveyed  except 
Japan.  Britain’s  poor  perfor- 
mance was  not  just  a recent 
problem.  “Clearly  we  didn't 
set  high  enough  standards 
some  years  ago,”  he  said.  But 


he  added  fee  adults  would  not 
have  experienced  the  national 
curriculum  or  fee  regular  key 
stage  tests  introduced  .by  fee 
Government. 

Speaking  at  the  launch  of  a 
joint  numeracy  campaign 
wife  the  BBC  to  run  for  a 
week  from  January  25,  Mr 
Wells  said  it  was  possible  to 
turn  the  tide  of  low  achieve- 
ment in  and  after  schooL 

“We  don’t  have  to  be  the 
bottom  of  the  league  — it  is 
hot  our  destiny,”  he  said. 

; ;.  “But  to  start  climbing  fee 
table  we  need  to  raise  expec- 
tations and  aspirations,  stop 
expecting  and  accepting  low 
standards  and  motivate 


people  to  want  to  learn  and 
improve.” 

A series  erf  four  advertise- 
ments will  be  shown  around 
popular  programmes  during 
the  week  on  the  theme  of  “im- 
prove your  literacy  and  you 
could,  improve  your  life”.  Ce- 
lebrities from  Bob  Monk- 
house — (“1  read  feat  75  per 
cent  of  people  in.  Britain  have 
trouble.wife  numbers.-  Fqrtu- 
nately.  Tm  in.  the  40  per  cent 
who  don't”)  — to  Derek  Ja- 
cobi will  be  promoting  fee 
theme  in  a variety  of  pro- 
grammes. Viewers  wfil  be 
urged  to  seek  help  to  improve 
their  basic  numeracy. 

A second  survey  published 


by  the  agency  showed  the 
serious  impact  of  poor  numer- 
acy on  people’s  lives.  It  found 
that  adults  without  a grasp  of 
basic  maths  suffered  worse 
disadvantage  in  employment, 
than  those  wife  poor  literacy 
skills  alone. 

The  study,  based  an  1,714 
people  born . in  1958.  also, 
found  feat  men  wife  poor  nu- 
meracy were  more  prone  to 
unemployment,  more  likely 
to  be  in  manual  jobs  and  earn- 
ing a low  wage,  and  less  likely 
to  have  had  work-related 
framing.  At  age  33, 30  per  cent 
of  men  wife  poor  numeracy 
but  competent  literacy  still 
had  no  qualifications.  Women 


were  more  likely  to  be  in  part- 
time  jobs  If  they  had  poor 
numeracy. . 

Schools  had  failed  to  pick 
up  four  out  of  five  of  those 
who  were  poor  at  maths, 
whereas  poor  reading  and 
writing  were  usually 
Identified.  y 

. Gillian  Shephard,  fee  Edu- 
cation  and  Employment  Sec- 
retary, welcomed  fee  cam- 
paign and  said  the 
Government’s  battle  to  im- 
prove  basics  would  continue. 

David  Blunkett,  the  Labour 
education  spokesman,  said 
the  surveys  confirmed  fee  ap- 
palling  record  of  fee  Conser- 
vative Party. 
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News  In  brief 

E.  coli  epidemic 
claims  1 7th  victim 

SOTHiAND’Sfoodpoisoaiiig  epidemic  claimed  its  17&  victim 
yeetenfey  as  traders’  organisations  contmued  to  register  alarm 
atS  of  Proposed  hygiene  regulationsT^ 

erSbi  Federfti1ptl  °f  Small  Businesses  demanded 

rural  sho£«  to  buy  the  extra  refrigerators 
recommended  by  the  inquiry  into  the  £ ccff  outbreak. 

The  latest  victim  was  an  elderly  woman  living  at  Bankview 
nursing  home,  at  Banknock,  near  Stirling,  the  home’s  fourth 
resident  to  die  in  the  outbreak  since  it  began  last  November. 


BRITAIN  5 


i ne  is  two  snon  of  the  19  who  died  Ina  Canadian  nursing 

home  11  years  ago,  the  world's  worst  E.  coll  disaster. 

The  Meat  and  Livestock  Commission  was  yesterday  nreoar- 
ing  to  consult  retailers  onfh«prar*Hrei  implications  of  the  plan 
to  license  food  outlets  not  covered  by  legislation.  “We  have 
been  askedto  report  within  a month/so  obviously  it  is  a pretty  ■ 

rushed  job,’  said  a spokesman.  

J™®  ScottlriiFederatton  ofMeat  Traders  and  the  Scottish 

Federation  ofSmall  Businesses  warned  that  the  cost  ofinstalt 
mg  new  equipment  could  drive  many  vital  rural  shops  to  the 
wall  — ErlendCtouston 


XFM  gels  London  licence 

LONDON’S  last  FM  radio  licence  was  yesterday  awarded  to  a 
station  promising  alternative  rocktor  15.  to  34-year-olds  XFM, 


during  trial  broadcaststhree  years  ago,  beat  off  competition  from 
24  others.  ■ ^ 

The  station  came  close  to  securing  a slot  on  Landcu’s  crowded 
radio  dial  two  years  ago.  About  &9  million  people  should  be  able  to 
receive  the  24-hour  indlemusicservfoe  an  104L9 IM. 


be  cautious  and  give  the  established  Capital  Gold  an  FM 
frequency. 


indudlngtte  decision  to  strip  LBC  of  ttBliceaceandfoedisas- 

trous  launch  ofVlva!,  the  women’s  station  which  has  now  been 
relaunched  as  Liberty  Radio  by  MohamedAl  Fayed. 

Sir  Peter  GibbingB.  chairman  of  the  Radio  Authority,  said:  "We 
belie-ve  this  new  station  will  he  apnpnTar  aAtitinn  to  the  ^ 
diversity  of  eommarcM  hmariryiSttoe  to  the  Orrerter  T/wring 
area.”  i 

A consortium  headed  by  Chris  Evans’s  Ginger  Production 
company  and  film  star  Mtehad  PainA  TB^jwnnngthA  doftMt-tipH 
groups.  Other  unsuccessful  ftn-mnhi  jnrfnfleri  «»nrifw»itmi^  at 
gays,  children  and  Frendb  speakers.  — Andrew  Calf 


Lodger  shot  boy  3 times 

A LODGER  who  used  a two-year-old  bay  for  target  practice  as  the 
child's  mother  watched  was  Jailed  for  five  years  yesterday. 

Malcolm  Edwards,  24,  took  aim  and  shot  the  boy  in  the  head  as 
he  played  in  the  living  room,  cm  the  shoulder  as  he  sat  at  the  tea 
table,  and  in  the  left  leg  while  his  mother,  Deborah  Whaife,  held 
him.  Middlesbrough  crown  court  heard. 

Edwards,  a lodger  said  to  be  living  in  a tent  at  her  house  in 
Thomaby-on-Tees,  admitted  three  cruelty  charges  by  shooting 
the  boy,  and  one  by  lash  ing  him  across  the  legs  with  a belt 
Wharfe.28,  who  has  sfat  other  children,  was  jailed  tor  shr  months 
fix- foiling  to  intervene  on  the  tour  occasions,  assaulting  the  boy 
with  a punch,  and  felling  to  get  him  medical  aid. 


‘We  have 
just  got  to 
bluff  it  out.  If 
you  two 
break,  I’m  in 
as  well,  so 
we  have  just 
got  to  stick 
together .... 
We  will  have 
a good  life, 
don’t  worry. 
I will  be 
waiting  for 
you, 

whatever 

happens.’ 


.... 

IfPlPtP 


David  Howells,  who  is  on  trial  at  Leeds  crown  court  with  his  two  sons,  charged  with  the  murder  of  his  wife  Evelyn  (below)  photograph:  ross  parry 

Murder  victim  ‘treated  sons  like  dirt’ 


Court  hears  allegation  of  family 
plot  to  kjll  ‘horrible’  teacher 


Martin  Watamvlglit 


‘Alcopops’  a hit  with  young  \A 

ALCOHOLIC  lemonades  have  moved  into  third  place  behind  geonedti 

beer  and  cider  as  the  most  popular  alcoholic  drinks  of  children  boys  m i 
aged  13  to  16,  according  to  a survey  published  today  by  the  heard  ye 

Health  Education  Authority.  Drinking  trends  among  young  The  tw 

people  were  worrying,  and  brewers  were  fuelling  the  rise  with 
adverts  for ‘‘alcopops”  appealing  to  teenagers,  the  HE  A said. 

The  survey  questioned  1^543  people  aged  11  to  18,  and840  aged 
20  to  25.  Sixty-three  per  cent  of  15- and  16-year-olds  wrongly 
thought  alcopops  weaker  than  beer  or  lager.  More  than  a third 
felttheywafe  the  drink  of  choice  fbrpeopfctheiragg?— 

The  research  found  that  ajnong  those  who  drank  aicbh<A  half 
of  13- and  ^year-olds  and  more  foanforee-quarters  of  15-  and 
16-year-olds  had  felt  drunk  ihfhe  last  month.  — Chris  MihlU 


Young  drinkers 


Type  of  alcohol  dntnk  most  often  by13-14yearokw,  % 
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Alcopops 


A COLD-HEARTED 
mother  who  treated 
her  sons  “like  dirt” 
was  finally  blud- 
geoned to  death  by  one  of  die 
boys  in  a family  plot,  a court 
heard  yesterday. 

The  two  teenage  children  of 
Br.hnnTtegtrfhgr  Rvplyn  ’HnwaHs 
conspired  with  their  father  in 
a kniing  disguised  as  a bur- 
sary, Leeds  crown  court  was 
told.  - 

Glenn  * and  John  HowSDs, 
whb  were  15  and  14  at  the 
time  of  the  Incident  in  August 
1995,  deny  murdering  their 
mother  at  the  femily  home  in 
Huddersfield.  Their  father 
David,  aged  48,  also  denies 
murder. 

Gary  Burrell,  re  presorting 
Glenn,  who  admits  man- 
slaughter unde:  provocation, 
said  that  the  boy  had  been 
‘'subjected  to  severe  and 
repeated  emotional  and  men- 
tal abuse  and  cruelty."  The 


jury  of  seven  men  and  five 
women  was  told  that  Mrs 
Howells,  a religious  studies 
teacher  at  a local  comprehen- 
sive schodl,  had  sworn  at  her 
children  and  kept  a lock  on 
the  fridge  to  prevent  them 
eating  without  her 
permission. 

Franz  Muller  QC,  prosecut- 
ing, tnM  the  court  that  the 
Trilling  had -been  planned  by 
ad  three  defendants  in  a way 
which  would  safeguard  Mr 
Bowens’s  inheritance  rights. 

! The  boys’  father,  who  Was 
■ playing  darts  at  a loctd  pith  an. 
the  evening  af  the  Trilling, 
i could  not  benefit  under  his 
; wife's  wQl  if  found  guilty  af 

murdering  her. 

Covert  police  tapes 
recorded  at  Huddersfield 
police  station  hacked  this 
theory,  the  Jury  beard.  On' 
one  cf  the  10  tapes,  Mr  How-; 
ells  told  his  sans:  “We  have 
just  got  to  bluff  it  out  If  you 
two  break,  Fm  in  as  wed,  so 
we  have  just  got  to  stick 
together."  Mr  Howells  was 


also  recorded  telling  his  sons: 
"We  will  ■ have  a good  life, 
don’t  worry.  I will  be  waiting 
for  you,  whatever  happens!” 
He  revealed  plans  to  spend 
money  from  his  wife's  pen- 
sion fund  on  a new  car  and 


Mrs  Howells 
(left)  'subjected 
[her  son]  to 
severe  and 
repeated 
emotional  and 
mental  abuse 
and  cruelty’ 


£5,000  gifts  for  the  boys. 

Mrs  HoweSs's  stepmother. 
May  Dyson,  said  that  the 
teacher  had  screamed  and 
sworn  at  the  boys  and  had 
showed  them  little  love.  She 
said  that  Mrs  Howells,  who 


was  highly  strung,  had  quar- 
relled bitterly  with  her  father 
after  reneging  on  an  agree-' 
ment  to  share  an  inheritance  i 

With  him. 

The  court  was  read  a state- 
ment from  John  Howells, 
made  in  November,  which  im- 
plicated his  father  and 
brother  in  the  killing.  The 
boy  told  police:  "Dad  talked 
about  Mum  being  killed  with 
Glenn  and  L My  involvement 
was  going  to  be  to  get  rid  of 
the  evidence  That  was  all  I 
was  going  to  do. 

"She  was  never  nice  to  us, 
she  was  always  horrible  We 
planned  killing  her  together 
over  a period  of  about  a week. 
She  had  never  treated  us  like 
her  sons.  She  treated  us  like 
dirt" 

Police  were  also  given  evi- 
dence from  it  rBimmri  pftTImate 
of  Mr  Howells  at  Durham 
prison,  who  described  how 


the  defendant  had  told  him  of 
an  affair  between  his  wife  and 
his  best  friend,  although  he 
had  previously  denied  knowl- 
edge of  this  to  detectives. 

The  prisoner,  Barry  John- 
son, said  that  Mr  Howells  had 
clatoiffd  to  have  changed  his 
day  off  to  the  day  of  the  kill- 
ing “to  throw  police  off 
course." 

Mrs  Howells  was  found 
amid  scattered  and  damaged 
furniture  with  severe  injuries 
to  her  head.  A Home  Office 
pathologist.  John  Clark,  said 
that  her  brain  and  a neck  ar- 
tery bad  been  severely  dam- 
aged by  at  least  10  blows  from 
both  ends  of  a hammer. 

Mr  Muller  said  that  when 
the  boys  and  their  father 
identified  Mrs  Howells’s 
body,  an  officer  saw  Glenn 
give  a smile  or  wink  to  his 
brother. 

The  trial  continues. 


Too  early1  for 
pig  organ  trials 


Segers  ‘paid  £1 00,000  to 
throw  matches’,  jury  told 


Former  Premiership  goalkeeper  accused 
of  working  with  Far  East  betting  syndicate 


Curragh  voyage  to  fete  saint 

THE  worid’s  largest  tradxtjHmanybrifltcnrragb  will  sail  this 

summer  fiom  IrSand  to Scotland  In  the wake  ofSt  Cdhimba,  to 
commemorate  the  i,4D0thanniv«saryofhis  death.  - 
The  anniversary  is  the  centrepiece  of  a Tear  of  Faith,  launched 
Rtnnnhitme  yesterday  as  part  ofa  programme  of  events  to  enable 
Scottish  churches  to  approach 2000  “with  asense  of  forgivtsiesB 
and  dear  conscience”,  according  to  Cardinal  Thomas  Winning, 

Roman  Cath(toandiliishop(rfGlasgow.  

Christian  volunteers  will  be  expected  to  be  In  the  3m4arecratt 
which  wm  travel  70  miles  to  foe  Argyll  coast  and  to  Iona,  where  St 
Ctohimba,  who  broogrt  Christianity  to  Scottish  Piets,  landed  In 
563.-  — ErlendCtouston 


eight-baby  pregnancy,  wfD  be  with  her  publicislMax  Clifford. 


Hume  and  pro-  and  anti-abort^  campaigner  <t.rmnn  .a 
Mr  ptiffhrr?  also  arranged  the  appearance  of  0-J-  Simpson  at  a 
debate  last  summer. 


Chris  WMU 

MoJeM  Correspondent  . . 

ORGAN  transplants 
from  pigs  to  humans 
are  ethically  accept- 
able in  principle  bat  their  use 
must  wait  until  questions  of 
safety  and  effectiveness  have 
been  answered,  the  Govern- 
ment ruled  yesterday. 

Further  research  was 
needed  on  whether  viruses  or 
other  eftoses  of  illnass  could 
be  transmitted  from  pig 
organs  to  people,  and  cm  how 
long  transplants  would  laBt 
Ian  Kennedy,  professor  of 
law  and  medicine  at  King's 
College,  London,  who  chaired 
the  committee  oh  fke  wtwi*  of 
xenotransplants  (animal-to- 
htnnan  transplants),  said  it 
would  never  be  possible  to  be  1 
100  per  cent  certain  of  the  i 
safety  of  the  procedure  before  j 
trying  it, ' but  an  scientific 
knowledge  bad  to  be  em- 
ployed to  reduce  the  risks.  - 
“It  doesn't  follow  that  some- 


one wffl  step  into  the  dark.  It 
may  be  that  once  the  research 
has  been  done  [the  procedure] 
is  not  acceptable  because  the 
risk  remains  too  great" 

The  Department  of  Health 
accepted  all  the  committee's 
recommendations. 

The  Government  is  to  set 
up  an.  interim,  voluntary 
body  to  vet  xenotransplant 
research  and  its  possible  ap- 
plications. Eventually  legisla- 
tion will  create  a statutory 
body  to  control  the  procedure. 

Lord  Habgood,  former 
Archbishop  of  York,'  Is  to 
rhair  the  interim  vetting  com- 
mittee, the  UK  Xenotrans- 
plantation Interim  Regula- 
tory Authority.  There  win  be 
a three  month  consultation 
period  on  the  proposals. 

The  Government’s  decision 
was  welcomed  by  hnuntran, 
the  company  which  h*»s  pro- 
duced genetically  altered  pigs 
far  use  in  transplants.  It  said 
it  was  In  its 'own  Interest  that 
safety  questions  were 

resolved. 


Nick  Variety 

FORMER  Premiership 
goalkeeper  Hans  Segers 
was  paid  more  than 
£100,000  to  throw  a 
series  of  games  over  two  sea- 
sons, ■ including  one  of  the 
most  crucial  matches  of  recent 
years,  a jury  beard  yesterday. 

The  Dutchman  received 
more  than  £19,000  less  than  a 
week  after  his  side,  Wimble- 
don, lost  to  Evert  on  on  the 
final  day  of  the  1993/94  sea- 
son, Winchester  crown  court 
was  told. 

On  other  occasions,  Segers, 
now  with  Wolverhampton 
Wanderers,  was  said  to  have 
been  paid  up  to  £20,000  In 
cash,  two  of  the  payments 
coining  the  day  after  his  Wim- 
bledon teammate,  John 
Fashanu,  picked  up  even 
larger  amounts.  At  least  once, 
Segers,  who  earned  £80,000  a 
year.  Is  alleged  to  have  been 
paid  via  Fashanu. 

The  prosecution  claimed 
the  payments  were  made  as 
part  of  a match-fixing  ring 


bankrolled  by  a Far  Eastern 
betting  syndicate.  Fashanu, 
who  earned  £200,000  a year,  is 
said  to  have  received  almost 
£250,000  from  it 

David  Calvert  Smith,  for 
the  prosecution,  said  Heng 
Suan  Llm  liaised  between  the 
gamblers  and  the  players,  ?nd  ! 
received  almost  £600,000  over  i 
four  years.  The  Jury  bad  al- ! 
ready  been  told  that  Bruce  1 
Grobbelaar,  the  former  Liver- 
pool goalkeeper,  was  paid 
£40.000  for  affecting  the  result 
of  one  game  which  the  syndi- 
cate had  betted  on. 

Grobbelaar,  aged  39,  of 
Bromley,  Surrey,  and 
Fashanu,  aged  34,  of  St  John’s 
Wood,  north  London,  deny 
two  charges  of  corruptly  giv- 
ing or  accepting  money  to  in- 
fluence matches.  Lim,  aged 
31,  of  Cricklewood,  north  Lon- 
don, denies  two  similar 
charges,  and  Segers.  aged  35, 
of  Fleet,  Hampshire,  denies 
one  charge. 

Mr  Calvert  Smith  said  tele- 
phone records  showed  Segers 
was  first  in  contact  with  Llm 
In  August,  1992.  A year  later. 


he  received  his  first  recorded 
payment  of  £8,000,  a fortnight 
after  Wimbledon  had  lost  4-0 
to  Leeds  United. 

The  court  heard  Segers  de- 
posited the  money  at  the  Lon- 
don branch  of  a Swiss  bank 
where  he  held  an  account 
less  than  15  minutes  after 
Fashanu  paid  in£3L500  at  foe 
same  branch. 

Segers  told  police  he  only 
spoke  to  Fashanu  about  once  a 
mnnfo  and  had  never  spoken 
to  Llm.  But  analysis  of  thou- 
sands of  telephone  bills  were 
said  to  show  he  was  lying. 

In  foe  days  before  games 
against  Ipswich  and  Newcas- 
tle, Segers  spoke  to  Lim,  ozice 
from  foe  North-east,  the  court 
heard.  Up  to  15  minutes  be- 
fore and  almost  immediately 
after  the  Newcastle  game. 
Lim  was  found  to  have  called 
his  paymasters  in  Indonesia. 

A week  later.  Segers  went 
to  London  and  his  mobile 
phone  was  used  in  the  same 
area  as  Lim's.  The  prosecu- 
tion claimed  foe  calls  were 
traced  to  near  Fashanu’s 
house.  The  next  day,  Fashanu 


paid  £30,000  into  his  account 
and  foe  following  day,  Segers 
deposited  £14,000. 

Segers  was  said  to  have 
received  £11,000  after  two 
games  in  January  1994  which 
Wimbledon'  lost  Mr  Calvert 
Smith  said:  "As  the  pattern 
becomes  clear  match  after 
match,  we  submit  that  foe  in- 
ference gets  stronger  and 
stronger."  He  said  a payment 
of  £15,000  was  deposited  after 
two  games  in  March.  On  both 
occasions,  Lim  was  found  to 
have  called  Indonesia  within 
minutes  of  the  final  whistle. 

Contact  between  foe  Far 
East,  Lim,  Fashanu  and 
I Segers  peaked  again  as  the 
Everton  game  approached, 
foe  court  heard. 

Mr  Calvert  Smith  admitted 
there  were  no  witnesses  to 
any  of  foe  alleged  payments, 
unlike  in  foe  case  against 
Grobbelaar  in  which  his  for- 
mer business  partner.  Chris 
Vincent,  is  due  to  testify. 

But  he  said  the  case  was 
still  strong:  "Here  are  these 
payments  of  cash  for  which 
we  have  no  detailed  explana- 
tion, here  are  these  multiple 
telephone  contacts here  are 
these  matches  which  Wimble- 
don lost" 

The  case  continues. 


Police  fear  the  worst  for  nine-year-old  schoolgirl 
after  two  pieces  of  bloodstained  clothing  found 


Store  offers  school  for  greenfield  site 


Geoffrey  QfM>»  ■ 

Detectives  leading  the 
hunt  for  the  Warminster 
schoolgirl  Zoe  Evans  said 
they  feared  the  worst,  after 

the  discovery  of  two  pieces  of 
bloodstained  clothing. 

The  dark-haired  nine-year- 
old  has  not  been  seen  since 
Saturday  lunchtime,  when 
she  was  spotted  talking to ia 
voung  man  with  shaved  blond 
hair  in  the  Wiltshire  garrison 
town.  Police  believe  she  may 
have  been  abducted* 

Zoe's  disappearance  has 

sparked  one  of  the  ^biggest 
police  searches  seen  in  foe 
county  with  hundreds  of  **■ 
diers  and  civilians  jo 
police  in  searches  of  the  town 
and  nearby  open  land. 

A team  of  five  pbliee  dogs 


was  searching  drains,  cul- 
verts and  laybys  yesterday 
Along  the  A36  bypass  in  case 
the -girl  had  been  dumped 
there.  Soldiers  and  police 
were  continuing  their  search 
of  the  Warminster  area. 

“There  have. been  zero 
sightings  of  Zoe  since  Satur- 
day lunchtime,  so  we  have  to 
fear  foe  worst,”  said  Wilt- 
shire police  spokesman  Geoff 
Hicks.  “As  each  day  passes 
the  situation  looks  more  omi- 
nous, We  must  face  the  feet 
that  something  untoward 
i may  have  happened." 

Detectives  refused  to  say 
where  the  pleas  of  do&ing 

. one  a girl's  item  and  the 

other  a man's  — . had  been 
found  or  what  they  were. 
They  confirmed  that  they  bad 
not  been  discovered  together 

Tests  have  confirmed  that 


blood  cm  each  item  was-  foe 
same,  but  DNA  tests  to  deter- 
mine if  it  is  Zoe’8  are  expected 
to  take  up  to  four  days. 

Zoe,  described  as  a girl  of 
independent  spirit,  was  last 
seen  by  her ' family  on  Friday 
night  when  her  mother  put 
her  to  bed.  Police  have  said 
she  had  never  left  home-be- 
fore. -There  was  no  evidence 
of  a family  row  and  nothin# 
unusual  about  her  behaviour. 

Witnesses  have  reported 
seeing  Zoe  walking-through  a 
supermarket  carpark  towards 
Warminster  railway  station 
with  a man  smoking  a ciga- 
rette on  the  day  she  disap- 
peared. Later  another  witness 
saw  a man  of  similar  appear- 
ance, wearing  a black  bomber 
jacket  with  a “SpHUy”  mottt 
following  the  girl  along  a foot- 
path near  the  station. 


Martin  Waki wrlght 


m SMALL  country  town 
turn  out  en  masse 
^^tenight  to  decide  be- 
tween preserving  local  play- 
ing and  a supermarket 
chain's  offer  to  build  an  en- 
tire new  school. 

Cash-strapped  North  York- 
shire county  council  is  hop- 
ing to  seal  a deal  with  Booth’s 
supermarkets  of  Preston 
which  would  swap  foe  green- 
field site  in  Settle,  the  gate- 
way to  the  Yorkshire  Dales 
national  park,  for  a new  store, 
pyrterng  and  foe  proposed  pri- 
mary school 

Opinions  are  divided  in  foe 
gritstone  market  town;  whose 
Victorian  junior  has 

reached  capacity  hut  is  not 
dne  for  replacement  for  at 


least  20  years. 

"We  recognise  that  Settle 
needs  a new  primary  school” 
said  Bernadette  Jones,  head 
of  policy  and  development  at 
North  Yorkshire,  a hung 
council  with  Liberal  Demo- 
crats forming  the  largest 
group.  “Under  government 
guidelines,  we  find  it  very 
hard. to  get  the  borrowing 
power  to  make  one  a reality. 
This  deal  would  be  a way  of 
providing  a new  school  for 
Settle  and  for  the  future  of  the 
children  there." 

But  the  plan  has  brought 
accusations  of  “giving  in  to 
: blackmail”  from  local  people, 
who  fear  foe  town  could  be 
i left  without  any  central  open 
space- 

Geoff  Knights,  bead  of  a 
garage  next  to  the  Field  Lane 
site,  said:  "It's  a wonderful 


place,  with  a 200-year-old 
beech  tree  and  children  play- 
ing there.  It  gladdens  your 
heart  Selling  it  would  be  Just 
like  selling  foe  family  silver." 

Supermarkets  have  previ- 
ously offered  free  parking,  li- 
braries and  public  lavatories 
i in  exchange  for  development 
permission,  but  Settle  Is  the 
first  community  to  be  offered  j 
a school. 

Booth's  said  yesterday  that  i 
trade  in  the  town  would  not  i 
suffer  because  supermarkets  1 
in  Stopton,  Kendal  and  Keigh- 
ley were  already  drawing  lo- 
cals away  for  bulk  shopping. 

Four  supermarket  chains 
have  approached  North  York- 
shire and  Craven  district 
council  about  building  in 
Settle,  where  Booth's  is  plan- 
ning an  18,000  sq  ft  store  with 
parking  for  275  cars.  But  foe 


town’s  traders,  who  have  seen 
five  butchers  dose  in  the  past 
20  years,  are  concerned  that 
small  shops  would  collapse  if 
the  development  goes  ahoad. 

The  open  space  argument 
will  dominate  tonight's  public 
meeting,  called  by  Settle  town 
council  Barbara  Middleton. 

the  chairwoman,  said:  "We 
feel  that  it's  a very  serious 
issue  where  we  can’t  genu- 
inely speak  for  Settle. 

**We  need  to  find  out  what 
the  majority  wants,  because 
there  are  so  many  differing 
views." 

Gerard  Glynn,  an  award- 
winning baker,  said;  “Offer- 
ing a new  school  Is  the  sort  of 
carrot  which  councils  find 
hard  to  resist,  irrespective  of 
damage  to  traders  and  open 
spaces.  We  agree  that  a new 
school  is  needed,  but  other 


sites  would  be  far  better 
suited.” 

The  head  teacher  of  Settle's 
cramped  primary  school  fan 
Parker,  said  parents  were 
keen  on  a move  to  more  mod- 
em premises.  “The  children 
are  Settle’s  future  and  its  im- 
portant they  have  the  best 
possible  start,”  he  said. 

The  chairman  of  the 
school's  governors.  Rev  Stew- 
art -Ridley,  the  vicar,  said: 
"We  know  there’s  no  money 
in  the  council's  pot  and  that 
there’s  a waiting  list  At  the 
moment  we’d  probably  have 
to  wait  19  years  for  a new 
school  and  by  that  time  weH 
probably  be  bottom  of  the  list 


The  Royal  Town  Planning 
Institute  has  warned  that 
planning  decisions  should  be 
made  on  merit 


6 WORLD  NEWS 


Half  the  World  puts  on  a smile 


Isfahan  is  the  magnrficent  scene  of  Iran’s 
second  revolution — this  time  involving 
tourists.  But  strict  Islamic  rules  remain 
firmly  in  place,  reports  DAVID  HIRST 


IT  GOES  without  saying 
that  tourism  and  the  val- 
ues of  the  Islamic  Repub- 
lic do  not  mix  — in  feet, 
they  often  dash  head-on. 
Nowhere  is  that  more  la- 
mented than  in  Isfahan. 

“Half  the  World”,  Its  inhab- 
itants call  it  ever  since  a 
European  traveller  exclaimed 
that  of  all  the  Earth  had  to 
offer  of  beauty,  ease  and 
refinement  this  former  capi- 
tal of  the  Safavid  dynasty  pos- 
sessed half  ofit 
Its  mosques,  royal  palaces 
and  pavilions  are  bedecked 
with  brilliant  ceramics.  It  is 
hard  to  fathom  how  such  gor- 
geous  places  spawned  an  Is- 
lamic revolution  so  addicted  j 
to  the  colour  black,  so  seem- 


An  organisation  called  the 
Foundation  for  the  Oppressed 
is  by  far  the  largest  tourism 
operator.  It  owns  many  of  the 
best  hotels,  and  is  planning  a 
tourist  airline.  This  seems 
odd  to  the  tourists,  but  It  is 
not  to  Iranians.  They  have 
j watched  the  gradual  transfor- 
mation of  clerically  spon- 
sored charitable  bodies  into 
vast,  feather-bedded  corpora- 
tions. The  second  biggest  op- 
erator Is  called  the  Martyr's 
Foundation. 

The  organisations  are  cash- 
rich.  but  not  noted  fbr  effi- 
ciency. Visitors  to  Isfahan  are 


But  the  Islamic  Republic 
now  has  an  officially  encour- 
aged “tourist  industry”,  and 
Isfahan  explains  why:  80  per 
cent  of  visitors  come  to  the 
city.  The  trickle  of  tourists  , 
began  after  the  Iraq-Iran  war  I 
ended  in  1988,  rising  from 
90,000  that  year  to  420,000  in 
1996. 

It  is  paltry  by  world  stan- 
dards. But  it  is  a break- 
through, even  a revolution  of 
sorts.  The  mullahs  had  to 
wrestle  with  their  puritanical 
souls  to  permit  it  Many  still 
do  not  like  the  idea  of  foreign 
visitors  at  all,  unless  they  are 
pilgrims  to  die  shrines  of 
Qom  or  Meshed. 

Unfortunately,  the  average 
pilgrim  spends  about  half  the 
money  of  the  average  German 
tourist  Germans,  fallowed  by 
Japanese,  head  the  visitors’ 
list  Despite  Its  oil  wealth, 
Iran  badly  needs  foreign  capi- 
tal. What’s  more,  some  mul- 
lahs who  have  acquired  a 
taste  for  capitalism  and  high- 
living  have  realised  that 
Iran’s  historic  riches  — pre- 
Islamic  ones  included  — can 
make  a handsome  contribu- 
tion to  their  lifestyles. 


The  mullahs  had  to 
wrestle  with  their 
puritanical  souls  to 
permit  it.  Many  still 
do  not  (ike  the  idea 
of  foreign  visitors 


web  advised  to  head  far  the 
privately  run  Shah  Abbas 
Hotel  — a splendid  legacy  of 
the  Shah's  era  — rather  than 
the  Eowsar  Hotel  run  by  the 
Martyr's  Foundation.  The 
Eowsar  is  well  supplied  with 
bedside  Korans.  prayer  rugs, 
and  arrows  pointing  towards 
Mecca,  but  — despite  Its  five 
stars  — its  fittings  are  gim- 
crack,  its  decor  tawdry,  and 
the  water  issues  from  its  > 
showers  in  wild,  scalding 
bursts. 

"Our  decision  is  to  say  'Wel- 
come to  tourists’,”  said  Rah- 
matollah  Firouzipour,  Isfa- 
han’s tourism  chief.  “But  they 
must  obey  our  rules.”  This 
means  no  booze  or  public  dis- 
plays of  affection,  and  women, 
who  must  be  covered  from 
head  to  foot,  are  debarred 
from  beaches  or  hotel  pools. 


It  is  wen  understood  that 
only  “high  quality”  tourists 
will  put  up  with  that  They 
tend  to  be  elderly,  often 
retired  couples  — married,  of 
course,  for  nothing  terrifies  a 
receptionist  like  an  unmar- 
ried couple  asking  for  a room. 
Mass  tourism  Is  a non-starter. 
"We  don’t  want  problems.” 
said  Mr  Firouzipour. 

Everyone  knows  that,  so 
far,  the  mai"  “problem”  has 
come  less  from  infidel  West- 
erners than  fellow  Muslims  of 
the  newly  independent  Cen- 
tral Asian  republics.  These 
flooded  over  the  northern  bor- 
der, buying  up  so  many  cheap 
local  commodities  that  prices 
soared. 

However,  the  real  scandal 
was  the  ladies  of  easy  virtue 
who  came  with  them  — and 
the  Iranians  who  patronised 
them. 

A greater  deterrent  to  tour- 
ists even  thaw  Islamic  “val- 
ues” is  the  reputation  which, 
since  Ayatollah  Khomeini, 
Iran  has  earned  as  a land  of 
religious  fanatics- 
. "We  know  some  of  them  are 
nervous,”  said  Muhammad 
Outad,  a tour  guide.  “So  I 
greet  them  with  Sowers  at  the 
airport” 

Mr  Outad  is  a sociologist 
who,  with  the  revolution,  lost 
his  job.  Many  like  him  — aca- 
demies,  engineers,  a retired ! 
general  or  two  — have  found 
an  unexpected  new  function. 
To  Mr  Outad  it  is  almost  a 
vocation  to  show  the  world, 
through  tourists,  that  the 
mullahs'  Iran  is  not  the  real 
one. 

The  flowers  make  an 
improbable  touch.  But  toe 
tour  guide’s  vital  work  at 
Tehran  airport  is  to  shepherd 
his  newly  arrived  flock  past 
scruffy,  surly  customs  offi- 
cials apt  to  inflict  on  individ- 
ual foreigners  fire  same  malev- 
olent, intrusive  search  which 
they  do  on  their  compatriots. 


Women  are  expected  to 
respect  Mamie  dress  codes  as 
soon  as  they  board,  an  Iran 
Air  flight  Should  any  fail  to 
equip  herself  with  the  neces- 
sary, all-enveloping  gear,  it  is 
the  tour  guide's  responsi- 
bility to  supply  it  Few  fail  to 
comply.  “They  are  very  obedi- , 
eni,”  said  Mr  Outad.  1 

But  even  high-quality  tour- 
ists like  to  relax.  “It's  so  hot,” 
sighed  a Japanese  matron, 
tugging  at  her  scarf.  ‘T  can’t 
Imagine  what  it’s  film  in  sum- 
mer. And  I do  miss  my  sake.  I 
can’t  sleep  at  night  without 
it” 

So  more  secular-minded 
tourism  agencies  are  pressing 


for  concessions — apparently, 
even  for  alcohol  in  select 
hotels. 

That  seems  about  as  likely 
as  miniskirts  in  Qom.  But  at 
the  Ali  Qapu  Hotel  in  Isfahan, 
fee  Foundation  for  the  Op- 
pressed has  thoughtfully  in- 
stalled a second  swimming : 
pool  for  the  use  of  female  I 
guests. 

And  visitors  to  the  Caspian 
can  always  do  as  the  natives 
do:  segregation  applies  to  the 
beaches  only  ami  nothing 
stops  people  from  swimming 
out  half  a mile,  to  beyond  the 
dividing  screen,  and  joining 
their  partners  in  the  privacy 
of  the  sea. 


(ha  balance,  most  visitors 
go  home  impressed  by  the 
pwnhw  warmth  and  hospital- 
ity of  .which  mass  tourism  is 
notoriously  destructive. 

And  the  good  news  from 
Tehran  airport  is  that  visitors 
no  longer  risk  losing  holiday 
souvenirs  on  the  way  out 
Foreigners  are  forbidden  to 
despoil  Iran  of  its  “heritage". 
To  bearded  revolirtionaries- 
turaed -customs  officials,  it 
used  to  be  that  what  looked 
worn  or  dirty  must  be  old  — 
and  a priceless  antique. 

Now,  on  the  way  out,  if  not 
yet  on  the  way  in,  the  scruffy 
officials  have  disappeared  — 
almost 


Bombay  awaits  Strike  begins  to  crack  Seoul 


more ‘lost  girls’ 


Andrew  Higgins  in  Seoul 


Ramota  Tatnrar  In  Bombay 


YOUNG  girls  who  were 
mysteriously  deported 
from  Saudi  Arabia  to 
Bombay  told  social  workers 
yesterday  that  hundreds  of 
other  abandoned  children 
may  also  he  on  their  way  to 
India. 

The  76  Indian  and  Bangla- 
deshi girls  said  they  saw  hun- 
dreds of  children  being 
rounded  up  near  mosques  in 
the  Saudi  city  of  Jeddah,  on 
the  Red  Sea,  according  to 
social  workers  who  are  help- 
ing the  destitute  girls. 

The  girls,  aged  six  to  IS,  ar- 
rived at  Bombay  airport  on 
Monday  night  on  a Saudi  Ara- 
bian Airlines  flight  Saudi 
officials  have  so  far  refused  to 
comment  on  the  case. 

The  girls  said  they  were 
abandoned  in  Saudi  Arabia 
by  relatives  who  said  they 
were  making  a holy  pilgrim- 
age to  Mecca.  Police  are  try- 
ing to  trace  their  families. 

Many  of  the  girls  are  handi- 
capped and  have  bum  inju- 
ries. They  said  they  were 
forced  to  beg.  Pilgrims  are 
known'  to  give  alms  to  the 
poor  and  handicapped  during 
the  Muslim  holy  month  of 
Ramadan,  now  under  way. 

Police  and  social  workers  | 
fear  the  girls,  who  are  being 
cared  for  in  juvenile  homes  In 
Bombay,  are  victims  of  a 
child  prostitution  or  labour 
ring. 

Shahida  Methiwala.  an  In- 
dian psychiatrist,  said  many 
of  the  girls  were  either  too 
traumatised  to  speak  or  un- 
willing to  discuss  what  hap- 
pened to  them  because  they 
believed  the  social  workers 
were  police  officers. 


Shama  Pednekar.  a volun- 
teer at  one  juvenile  borne, 
said:  “The  girls  are  disturbed 
and  don’t  talk  freely.  They 
say  they  didn’t  like  to  beg  for 
money  and  food,  but  were 
forced  to.” 

Most  of  the  girls  bad  tattoos 
in  the  shape  of  flowers  or  fish 
skeletons  on  their  hands. 
Counsellors  suspect  the 
marks  were  used  by  someone 
who  demanded  a percentage 
of  the  proceeds  from  their 
begging,  prostitution  or  me- 
nial labour. 

Many  girls  at  one  juvenile 
home  yesterday  said  they 
wanted  to  go  home,  either  to 
the  Indian  state  of  West  Ben- 
gal or  Bangladesh. 

“How  many  days  before  I 
can  go  home?”  asked  Salma, 
aged  eight,  whose  right  hand 
is  crippled  by  polio.  — AP. 

9 Unidentified  gunmen  shot 
dead  one  of  India's  fieriest 
trade  union  leaders,  Datta  Sa- 
mant,  yesterday  after  am- 
i bushing  his  car  near  his 
home  in  Bombay,  writes  M.  & 

Naraytm  In  New  Delhi. 

■ His  killing  gave  rise  to  a 
spontaneous  shutdown  and 
sporadic  violence  in  parts  of 
the  city.  Police  said  Samant, 
aged  65,  was  heading  for  Mr 
union  office  when  a cyclist 
forced  his  car  to  slow  down.  A 
scooter-taxi  stopped  beside 
his  vehicle,  and  four  men  got 
out  and  began  shooting  from 
point-blank  range. 

The  professionally  executed 
murder  triggered  tension  in 
Bombay,  Samanfs  bastion. 
The  union  leader  organised  a 
two-year  strike  of  250,000  tex- 
tile workers  in  the  city  in 
1982.  when  he  was  an  MP  rep- 
resenting a working-class  dis- 
trict It  was  the  longest  indus- 
trial shutdown,  in  India. 


AMID  disarray  in  South 
Korea's  ruling  party 
over  how  to  deal  with 
three  weeks  of  industrial  un- 
rest, strike  leaders  holed  up  a 
in  Seoul  cathedral  have  been 
invited  to  debate  a deeply  un- 
popular new  labour  law  on 
television  — a day  after  being 
stigmatised  as  stooges  for 
North  Korea. 

The  president,  Kim  Young- 
sam,  yesterday  told  his  cabi- 
net that  Britain  had  proved 
the  need  for  a ‘‘flexible’' 
labour  market.  Margaret 
Thatcher’s  stand  against  the 
miners’  strike,  is  seen  as  a 
textbook  example  of  labour 
relations  by  many  South 
Korean  technocrats. 

The  ruling  party,  though, 
has  other  voices.  A leading 
presidential  hopeful,  Lee 
Choi-hang,  has  complained  of 
bungling.  And.  as  workers 
and  students  rallied  for  an- 
other day  of  jousting  with  riot 
police,  the  chairman  of  the 
New  Korea  Party,  Lee  Houg- 
koo,  backed  away  from  ear- 
lier threats  and  offered  a par- 
tial apology  for  the  way  the 
new  law  had  been  rammed 
through  parliament  a Han. 
destine  dawn  session:  “I  feel 
sorry  about  that  problem.” 

Insisting  the  authorities 
wanted  dialogue,  he  sug- 
gested a television  debate 
with  union  chlefe.  most  of 
wham  are  on  a police  wanted 
list  Three  shipyard  labour 
leaders  not  sheltering  in  the. 
cathedral  were  arrested 
overnight 

The  ruling  party  made  no 
concession  to  the  strikers' 
principal  demand:  a complete 
rewrite  of  labour  legislation 
to  enshrine  the  right  to  free- 
dom of  association  and 
restore  almost  cradle-to-grave 
job  security. 


North  Korea  in 
Internet  debut 


Tsraald  Ueno  In  Tokyo 


RECLUSIVE  North  Korea 
made  its  debut  on  the 


Riot  police 
Seoul’s  My 


to  do  battle  with  protesters  in  front  of 

Cathedral  . PHOTOGfwpttYiMJAWfl’owiG  I 


Internet  yesterday  to 
remove  “misunderstand- 
ings’', an  official  said. 

Reports  In  English  from 
the  official  Korean  Central 
News  Agency  (KCNA)  are 
available  at 

http:/  / www.kcnELCo  Jp  one 
day  after  appearing  in  news 
agency  form. 

“Information  about  the 
DpRK  (North  Korea]  has 
not  been  correctly  con- 
veyed to  the  world,”  said 
the  Korea  News  Service 
president.  Son  Jln-hytmg. 
“The  country  has  suffered 
heavy  flood  damage-  As  a 
result,  there  Is  a shortage 
of  food.  We  recognised  a 
need  to  relay  information 
about  the  floods'  to  the 
world  through  the 
Internet.” 

• Beijing  has  loosened  con- 
trols barring  Internet  users 
from  accessing  foreign 
news  sources  but  Is  keeplng 
watch  for  politically  sus- 
pect content,  an-  official 
said  yesterday, — Reuter. 


Friday 


News  In  brief 


Islamist  militants 
killed  in  Algiers 


ALGERIAN  securityfanres  clag^  SSgtera*l^^>Ut 


It  was  rmtiumtedfately  known  wbefeersemmft 

killed,  nor  whether  the  GIA  s 4 en^  fw  fee 


Amara.— AP.  Algiers. 


Taliban  retakes  airbase 

AFGHANISTAN’S  Taliban  militia  captured  a key  military  air- 


aid  the  town  ofCharDSar,  about  30  miles  from 


sufferedheavy  casualties. 


said  its  farces  had  captured  500  opposition 

advancing  north  ttf  Cbarikar,”  Sayed  Mohammed  Haqflpni  told 

the  Pakistan-based  A^»n  Islamic  Press  (AlP).  ...  „ 

The  airbase  and  Gharikar  bad  been  held  by  the  forces  or  fee 

fnmwtrmmftp^mpntipiiifary  chief  Ahmed  Shah  Massoudandhi- 
ally.  General  AlxM  Rashid  Dostam. 

The  reported  battle  fcflowed  three  days  of  mcowdustve  united 
Nations-sponsored  peace  talks.  Maulvi  Shahabuddln  Dflawar. 
counselor  at  the  Talfoanccmtrolled  Afehan  consulate  lnPesha- 
«ar  tnid  ATP  fop  hart  heen  launched  because  the  talks  nau 

faflmL  — Reuter,  PCnhnL 


Canadian  soldier  disgraced 


CANADA  has  ordered  home  Lieutenant-Colonel  Roch  Lacroix, 
com^dSarWriaissance  battalion  In  the  United  Nations 

force  In  Hditi,  “because  his  performance  did  not  reflect  fee 


rpwpc^follitjes**,  fee  flefovy  department  announced  in  Ottawa. 
It  has  been  reported  that  he  may  have  used  excessive  force 

against  Haitians  in  a street  ccaifrontation.  It  was  another  blow  tor 

Canada’s  bObmguered  military,  under  criticism  for  hazing  rit- 
uals, harassment  of  women  soldiers  and  the  conduct  of  troops  in 
Bosnia  and  Somalia. 

This  week,  the  government  cut  short  an  inquiry  into  bow 
fiawnitiim  and  mnrrtorBd  a Somali  teenaBEf 

ahm  fltaHnrwvf  there  The  has  been  accused  of  a 

cover-up.  —AnneMcIlroy.  Ottawa. 


Patten  denies  cover-up 


HONGKONG’S  governor,  Chris  Patten,  yesterday  hit  back  at 
critics  who  suggested  his  government  bad  covered  up  why  It 
ousted  its  hnmjgraj^chtef;  Laurence  Leung,  lust  July. 

The  gewermtuaffsays  Mr  Leung  failed  to  disclose  business  ties, 
and  dismissed  grnmvniMtn  tpeculatioc  efatma  that  Mr  Leung  — 


ChinaoaJiityl— had  spied  for  Beijing. 

Brt  legislator  say  questions  remain  unanswered,  such  as  why 

an  anti^orrupticmlnmifry'w&sordered  against  Mr  Leung. 

“I  think  there  has  been  a kk  of  self-indulgent  nonsense  written 
and  said  about  this  case,"  Mr  Patten  said- He  added  that  it  was 
unacceptable  for  senior  ofildtals  with  questionable  integrity  to 
serve  in  his  administration. — Batter.  Hong  Kong. 


The  glittering  mirrored  porch  of the  Palace  ofForty  Pillars  (Left)  and  the  serene  entrance 
to  the  18th-century  theological  college  are  just  two  of  the  sijfets  which  make  Isfahan  the 
jewel  in  the  crown  of  Iran’s  nascent  tourism  sector  pHoroofuunts;  adrienne  keith  cohen 


Child  labour  ‘rife  in  Burma’ 


BURMA'S  opposition  leader,  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi,  said  yesterday 
tbat  increasing  numbers  of  children  were  working  as  forced 
labourers  in  the  country  as  their  impoverished  parents  could  not 
heed  the  obligatory  callto  waik  freefor  fee  military  regime. 

“Everyone  in  Burma  knows  forced  labour  is  a fact,"  she  said  In 
a telephone  interview.  “My  understanding  is  that  parents  ha  veto 
send  [children]  as  a replacement,  because  every  household  Is 
required  to  send  somebody."  ... 

Ms  Suu  Kyi  was  responding  to  a report  jnst  published  by  the 
United  States-based  Human  Rights  Watch  Asia  that  said  Burma's 
military  government  hart  forced  thousands  children  aged  as 
young  as  12  to  work  without  pay  as  porters  or  day  labourers  on  the 
construction  of  roads,  raflways  and  bridges. 

The  report  alleged  “hundreds,  if  not  thousands"  of  children  had 
died  from  heatings  and  exhaustion. — Reuter.  Bangkok 


Pollution  spurs  free  rides 


HIGH  air  pollution  levels  have  hit  many  European  cities  because 
weather  and  lack  c£  wind. 

In  Florence  yesterday,  passengers  travelled  free  on  the  buses  as 
the  city  council  cut  car  traffic.  Only  cars  built  after  1991  with 

catalytic  convertens  could  travel  in  fee  rfty  centre.  TTiPi^n  and 
free  public  transport  would  remain  in  fores  today,  an  official  said 

Rome  city  council  also  announced  a partial  hlodk  on  traffic  for 
today  in  the  face  ofhigh  carbon  monoxide  levels. 

Meanwhile  inLyon,France,  the  authorities  banned  trucks 
yesterday  when  pollution  rose  to  danger  levels  for  the  third 
successive  day.  The  prefect  banned  trucks  of  more  than  7£ tonnes 
fr™  ap  urban  motorway,  diverting  them  to  a ring  road.  It 
rMOTnmended  that  caw  skirt  fee  city,  andharmed  school  sports 
far  the  second  successive  day.  —Foreign  Staff. 


THt  CORRUPTION  OF  PARLIAMENT 

DAVID  LEIGH  A, NT.1 
ED  VULL.IAMV 


Kwon  Young-kO,  a former 
foreign  correspondent. Ip 
Paris  and  now  a shaven- 
headed  leader  of  an  outlawed 
union  federation,  rejected,  dia- 
logue: “It -is  not  even  worth 
consideration.  . We  are  ' pre- 
pared for  a prolonged  struggle 
and  we  are  confident  -that 
public  opinion  is  on.  our 
side.”  He  predicted  the  stand- 
off around  the  Myongdong 
Roman  Catholic  Cathedral: 
the  effective  headquarters  of 


bis  Korean  Confederation  of 
Trade  Unions,  could  drag  cm.  1 

Thousands  of  workers,  in- , 
dueling  -a  large  contingent ' 
from  national  newspaper  I 
unions,  tried  to  reach  the  ca- , 
thedral  yesterday  in  a show  of 
solidarity  with  strike  leaders 
hut  were  held  back  by  police 
in  a melee  of  stones  tear- 
gas  — an  exercise  feat- has  be- 
come a dally  rttuaL 

A case  in  the  south  of  Korea 
raised  the  prospect  of  a legal 


battle  over  the  new'  labour 
law.  A district  court  judge  in 
Ghemgwon,  Moon  Heung-soo, 
asked,  the  Constitutional 
Court  to  rule  on  the  . legisla- 
tion. Only  then,  he  said,  could 
he  rule  on  Hyundai  workers 
accused  of  illegal  strike 
action/ 

The  government  estimates 
the  strike  has  . cost 
£1.72  billion  so  far,  but  nei- 
ther it  nor  the  unions  show 
any  desire  to  compromise. 


; ' TV-”  '•  : 


“This  is  a vastly 
entertaining  book. 
Can  these  rascals 
and  humbugs  really 
be  prancing  about 
the  great  Palace 
of  Westminster 
concealing  their 
corruptions?  You 
bet  they  can". 


Harold  Evans, 
former  editor  of 
the  Sunday  Tunes- J 
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Bornb  deepens  foreboding  in  Serbian  opposition 

OSCE  tells  defiant 


Julian  Borgwrln  Belgnxt* 


THE  Organisation  for 
Security  and  Co- 
operation in  Europe 
(OSCE)  demanded 
yesterday  that  Serbia’s  gov- 
ernment surrender  control  of 
cities  where  the  opposition 
won  recent  local  elections 
amid  signs  that  despite  ap- 
parent concessions  earlier 
this  week,  the  regime  is  still 
unwilling  to  share  power. 

In  the  southern  region  of 
Kosovo,  a car-bomb  seriously 
injured  a Serb  academic  and 
his  driver,  further  straining 
tense  relations  with  the  area's 
ethnic  Albanian  majority. 

It  was  a bloody  reminder  of 
the  country’s  volatility.  On 
previous  occasions  when  Ser- 
bia's increasingly  insular 
ruler.  President  Slobodan 
Milosevic,  has  been  under  in- 
ternal pressure,  he  has  played 
the  nationalist  card  with 
disastrous  consequences  for 
the  Balkans. 

In  Belgrade,  the  opposition 
Zajedno  (Together)  coalition 
maintained  its  campaign  of 
protests  against  the  reversal 
of  Its  election  wins,  despite  an 
apparent  softening  of  the 
regime’s  stance  on  Tuesday. 

Municipal  election  commis- 
sions confirmed  opposition 
victories  in  Belgrade  and  the 
second  largest  city,  Nis,  but 
speakers  at  yesterday's 


Zajedno  rally  warned  sup- 
porters that  President  Milose- 
vic had  still  not  given  In. 

After  an  investigation  in 
December,  an  OSCE  mission 
found  that  the  Serbian  au- 
thorities  had  fraudulently 
reversed  opposition  victories 
in  14  cities.  Yesterday,  the 
Vienna-based  organisation 
said  it  would  not  be 
with  piecemeal  corrections. 

“Step-by-step  concessions  to 
the  opposition  on  what  ought 
to  be  a merely  mechanical 


issue  — translating  the  results 
into  seats  — is  simply  not  the 
way  to  handle  this  situation,” 
said  the  OSCE's  acting  chair- 
man, Denmark’s  foreign  min- 
ister, Niels  HeLveg  Petersen. 

Opposition  leaders  are  con- 
vinced that  even  Tuesday's 
apparent  concessions  win  be 
withdrawn,  as  hardliners 
fight  to  stop  Zajedno  gainfng 
control  of  the  capital 

Slobodan  Vuksanovic,  a 
Zajedno  spokesman,  said  he 
believed  the  Belgrade  election 
commission,  nervous  at  the 
tenacity  of  the  protests,  bad 
conceded  the  poll  without 
presidential  approval 

“This  was  not  something 
under  Milosevic's  control," 
Mr  Vuksanovic  said.  “He  will 
not  let  it  stand,  and  we  expect 
some  bad  days  to  come.” 

Some  Zajedno  leaders  have 
predicted  that  he  wDl  try  to 
impose  a state  of  emergency 
in  the  disputed  cities. 


The  Belgrade  election  con- 
mission  gave  the  government 


48  hours-to  contest ‘its  defeat 
but  that  deadline  was  extended 
until  Saturday,  because  the 
commission  had  delayed  the 
formal  delivery  of  its  decision 


until  yesterday  afternoon. 

There  have  been  signs  that 
hardliners  within  the  regime 

are  gaining  the  upper  hand. 

Belgrade’s  mayor,  Nebojsa 
Covic,  was  sacked  from  the 
party"  on  Wednesday  after 
recommending  the  recogni- 
tion of  opposition  victories, 
and  Dragan  Tomic  — the  con- 
servative parliamentary 
Speaker  — took  over  as  head 
of  the  Belgrade  party  branch. 

In  the  atmosphere  of  grow* 
ingforeboding  among  govem- 
ment  opponents,  yesterday's 
car-bomb  in  Kosovo  struck  ah 
ominous  chord. 

Reports  from  the  regional 


capital,  Pristina,  suggest  a 
powerful  bomb  in  a parked 
vehicle  was  detonated  as  a car 
passed  taWwg  Radivqje  Fapo- 
vic,  the  Serb  university  red- 
tor,  to  work.  Mr  Papovic’s  In- 
juries were  described  as  life- 
threatening  yesterday . 

The  bomb  could  provoke  a 
crackdown  oh  Kosovo’s  eth- 
nic Albanian  majority. 

Stevan  NIksic,  a Belgrade 
commentator,  said:  “This  is 
the  way  Milosevic  has  always 
operated.  If  he  Is  feeing  a cri- 
sis, he  will  try  to  create  a 
disaster  somewhere  else.” 


Writer  paid  to  put  mad 
beefeaters  in  jackboots 


tarn  Traynor  In  Bonn 


I 


N THE  hackneyed  world 
of  jackboots  and  mad 
beefeaters,  where  the 
British  and  the  Germans 
like  nothing  better  than  to 
regurgitate  ugly  stereo- 
types and  then  excoriate 
one  another  for  doing  so, 
Thomas  Kipirngor  fs  a lost 
souL 

The  Bonn  pundit  and  an- 
glophile,  born  of  mixed 
German-Polish  parentage 
in  what  is  now  the  Polish 
port  of  Gdansk,  has 
launched  a one-man  cam- 
paign to  cool  tensions  be- 
tween Brits  and  Germans 
with  the  financial  support 
of  both  governments. 

: His  witty  book  surveying 
the  two  north  European 
tribes,  Crossroads  and 
Roundabouts.  Junctions  in 
Gennan-Bxitish  Relations, 
was  launched  yesterday  in 
a Bonn  art  gallery  after  a 
year  of  recrimination  be- 
tween Bonn  and  London. 

The  air  was  thick  with 
talk  of  commonality  and 
ties  that  bind.  Just  look  at 


Investment  figures,  the 
Beatles  in  Hamburg,  Vic- 
toria and  Albert,  Norman 
Foster’s  rebuilding  of  the 
Reichstag  in  Berlin.  “We 
are  locked  together  more 
than  ever  before,”  said  our 
man  in  Bonn,  Sir  Nigel 
Broomfield. 

The  highly  readable- 
mixed  bag  of  history,  politi- 
cal anecdote  and  culture 
will  he  welcomed  by  inter- 
nationalists and  those  tem- 
peramentally inclined  to 
look  on  thebright  side. 

Mr  JKiettnger,  whose  mas- 
tery of  the  English  lan- 
guage would  shame  most 
native  speakers,  brushed 
aside  any  suggestion  that 
he  was  a lackey  in  a propa- 
ganda campaign  to  improve 
relations.  “The  two  spon- 
soring . governments 
rejected  the  slightest  inti- 
mation of  a text  written  to 
please  officialdom. 

“The  book  is  upbeat  with- 
out submitting  to  wishftd 
thinking.” 

But  some  natives  might 
have  difficulty  recognising 
the  foreign  country  to 
which  he  is  so  attached  and 


where  he  lived  for  several 
years.  In  Mr  Kielinger's 
Britain  “fidr  play  is  stm 
the  guiding  principle  of 
everyday  life”.  His  native 
land,  by  contrast,  is  a 
country  of  “mandatory  and 
prohibitory  regulations”. 

A German  government 
spokesman,  Peter  Haus- 
maim,  saw  the  work  as  a 
happy  marriage  of  “Ger- 
man thoroughness  and 
British  humour”,  about 
two  peoples  who  were 
“closely  related  and  basi- 
cally different”. 

Eor  Str  Jflgel  the  tufane 
was  “entertaining  without 
being  lightweight”. 

The  tabop  at  fixe  book 
launch  was  the  E-woird. 
Europe  was  barely  men- 
tioned, although  Mr  Kie- 
Hnger  devotes  ample  space 
to  the  subject. 

"The  European  Union, 
which  was  . designed  to 
strengthen  ties  between 
member  states,  has  actu- 
ally placed  a greater  strain 
on  German-British  rela- 
tions.” But  he  is  carefhlly 
agnostic  as  to  who  is  win- 
ning the  Euro-argument. 


Russian  MPs  on  track  to 
stop  Lebed  bandwagon 


David  Hears!  In  Moscow 


■■EARS  among  Russia's 
■■  political  establishment 

I that  General  Alexander 
Lebed,  the  populist  para- 
trooper, could  become  presi- 
dent if  Boris  Yeltsin  were  to 
resign  through  ill  health, 
have  led  to  a “get  Lebed" 
wiffipfl  ign. 

The  establishment's  fears 
were  stoked  last  night  when 
the  United  States  embassy  in 
Moscow  admitted  that  Gen 
Lebed  had  received  an  invita- 
tion to  President  Clinton’s  in- 
auguration ceremony  in 
Washington  next  week.  No 
other  Russian  political  leader 
has  been  Invited. 

A day  after  the  US  state  de- 
partment denied . knowledge 
of  the  invitation,  Washington 
had  to  admit  he  was  coming. 

“He  is  invited  as  a private 
person.  The  Invitation  was 
received  from  congressional 

sources.  It  is  usual  that  the 

US  inauguration  committee 
gives  a certain  number  of  in- 
vitations and  Congress  dis- 
tributes them.”  an  embassy 
spokesman  said,  adding  that 
Mr  Yeltsin  would  be  repre- 
sented by  his  ambassador. 

Aware  of  the  fury  he  was 
causing  in  Russia,  Gen  Lebed 
said  in  Germany  yesterday: 
‘There  has  maybe  been  ma- 
noeuvring around  this  affair 
connected  to  the  friendship 
between  Clinton  and  Yeltsin, 
but  I have  been  invited  and  I 
am  going.” 

The  “get  Lebed"  campaign 
involves  increasing  calls  by 

leading  parliamentarians  for 
a change  in  the  constitution 
to  limit  the  powers  of  the 
presidency.  Under  existing 
rules.  Mr  Yeltsin’s  powers  are 
passed  automatically  to  the 
prime  minister,  Viktor  Cher- 
nomyrdin, if  he  becomes  too 
ill  to  continue.  • __ 

Mr  Chernomyrdin  would 
have  three  months  before 
hnMing  an  election,  which  he 
would  almost  certainly  lose- 
The  latest  opinion  poll  shows. 


Gen  Lebed  would  be  the  presi- 
dential choice  of  25.9  per  cent 
of  Russians,  a six-point  lead 
over  his  nearest  rival  Gen- 
nady Zyuganov,  the  Commu- 
nist Party  leader,  and  11 
points  over  Mr  Yeltsin. 

One  way  of  stopping  the 
Lebed  bandwagon  would  be  a 
pact  between  the  government, 
both  houses  of  parliament 
and  the  regional  heads  of  ad- 
ministration to  bring  in  a 
constitutional  amendment 
winwiiHr^  the  election  and 
creating  a so-called  "boyars’ 


‘No  plans  for 
military  bloc’ 

■■"HE  Russian  defence 
I minister.  Igor  Rodionov, 
said  yesterday  that  Moscow, 
keen  to  avoid  global  con- 
frontation, did  not  plan  to 
respond  to  Nato’s  eastward 
expansion  by  creating  its 
own  military  bloc. 

Just  days  before  Nato’s 

secretary-general,  Javier 

grtlana.  is  to  visit  MOSCOW, 
Mr  Rodionov-  told  a news 
conference  that  Russia 
strongly  opposed  the  West 
era  alliance’s  enlargement 
plana  but  did  not  regard  it 
as  an  immediate  foe. 

“If  Nato  wants  to  expand 
let  It  expand,  but  we  are 
against  this,**  he  said.  “For 
our  part  we  are  not  going  to 
expand  and  it  does  not  seem 

we  are  going  to  set  up  any 
new  military  bloc.” 

Mr  Rodionov,  aged  60, 
who  became  Russia’s  first 
civilian  defence  minister 
after  leaving  active  mili- 
tary service  last  year,  did 
not  say  what  counter- 
measures might  be  taken. 

Asked  whether  he  envis- 
aged a military  alliance 

with  Belarus,  which  basex- 


pressEu 

ties  with  Russia,  Mr  »«- 
dlonov  said:  “For  fixe  time, 
bring,  I am  against  any  de- 
fence alliance.”  — Reuter. 


assembly”  to  pick  a new 
leader. 

Such  an  Mm  haw  long  been 
touted  by  Mr  Zyuganov,  and 
although  changing  the  consti- 
tution Is  difficult,  under  the 
threat  of  Gen  Lebed  becoming 
president,  it  would  not  be  im- 
possible. It  would  take  the 
support  of  two-thirds  of  the 
Duma  (state  parliament),  half 
of  the  Council  of  the  Federa- 
tion and  two-thirds  of  each 
regional  assembly. 

The  key  is  the  strength  of 
feeling  in  the  Council  of  the 
Federation,  the  upper  house 
of  parliament  in  which  the 
regional  governors  sit  Their 
Speaker,  Yegor  Stroyev,  a for- 
mer communist  and  bead  of 
administration,  set  the  ball 
rolling* 1-  “The  constitution  is 

not  an  icon,”  he  said. 

He  went  an  to  suggest  the 
creation  of  a “state  council” 
to  increase  the  rights  of  par- 
liament Mr  Stroyev  said  he 


was  seriously  concerned  that 

a president  who  was  “not  dis- 
tinguished by  his  views  on  de- 
mocracy”, could  come  to 
power.  He  did  not  mention 
Gen  Lebed  by  name. 

The  general,  was  sticking 
yesterday  to  his  controversial 
declaration  that  he  was  not  a 
democrat  Be  said  in  an  inter- 
view with,  the  newspaper  Sud- 
deutsche  Zeitung:  “Perhaps 
one  day  I will  become  a demo- 
cratic politician,  - but  I say 
honestly  that  m need  time  to 
absorb  it  aR" 

Gen  Lebed’s  status  as  the 
new  Russian  leader-in- wait- 
ing— enhanced  yesterday  by 
visits  to  Bonn  and  Dussddorf 
— contrasts  with  the  image  of 
Mr  Yeltsin,  still  straggling  to 
get  out  of  his  hospital  bed. 

The  latest  hospital  bulletin 
said  Mr  Yeltsin  had  "Stabi- 
lised considerably"  and  X-rays 
had.  shown  progress  In  curing 
his  double  pneumonia.  His 
hospital  stay  has  been  pro- 
longed until  the  end  of  the 
week  at  least,  and  all  attention 
will  focus  on  whether  he  will 
be  able  to- meet  forthcoming 
International  engagements. 


The  space  shuttle  Atlantis  and  the  Earth,  seen  from  fixe  orbiting  Russian. ontpost  Mir.  Astronaut  John  Blaha  climbed 
aboard  the  shuttle  forajdde home  after  four  months  In  space,  and  Jerry  Linenger  settled  in  to  start  his  time  on  Mir 


Director 
recants 
on  Nazi 
claim 


Reuter  In  Paris 


The  film  director,  Con- 
stantin Costa-Gavras. 
said  yesterday  he  had 
made  a mistake  by  signing  an 
open  letter  to  Germany's 
chancellor.  Helmut  Kohl, 
comparing  the  country's 
treatment  of  Scientologists  to 
Nazi  persecution  of  the  Jews. 

In  a statement  issued  by  his 
office  in  Paris,  the  Franco- 
Greek  director  said  he  had  not 
read  the  letter  carefully  before 
signing  It  at  the  request  of 
Dustin  Hoiftnan.  the  Holly- 
wood star  who  Is  his  friend. 
The  letter  was  signed  last 

week  by  34  figures  In  the 
entertainment  industry,  in- 
cluding actress  Goldie  Hawn, 
director  Oliver  Stone  and 
writer  Mario  Puzo. 

“Only  alter  a careful  read- 
ing did  1 realise  my  error," 
Mr  Costa-Gavras  said.  “Not 
that  I had  defended  the  princi- 
ple of  civil  liberties,  which 
was  my  sole  motive  for  sign- 
ing, but  that  1 may  have  led 
anyone  to  believe  it  was  poss- 
ible to  make  a comparison  be- 
tween the  discriminatory 
measures  taken  by  modem 
Germany  and  the  abominable 
laws  of  yesteryear  which  led 
to  the  Holocaust.” 

In  their  letter,  printed  as  a 
Rill-page  advertisement  in  the 
Paris-based  International 
Herald  Tribune  newspaper, 
the  Hollywood  figures  called 
on  Mr  Kohl  to  bring  "an  end 
to  this  shameful  pattern  of  or- 
gan ised  persecution”  of 
church  members,  which  it 
compared  with  Nazi  Ger- 
many's treatment  of  Jews. 

The  writers  said  they  were 
deeply  concerned  that  Ger- 
many, and  Mr  Kohl's  Chris- 
tian Democratic  Union  (CDU) 
in  particular,  had  organised 
boycotts  of  entertainers  such 
as  Tom  Cruise,  John  Travolta 
and  Chick  Corea  because  of 
their  religious  beliefs. 

Mr  Kohl  later  dismissed  the 
letter  as  “rubbish”  which 
only  showed  Ignorance  of  his 
country. 

But  independent  observers 
consider  Germany’s  mea- 
sures extreme.  Last  month 
authorities  agreed  on  moves 
to  counter  the  Scientologists’ 
‘‘expansionist  alms  and 
claims  to  domination”.  They 
also  agreed  to  consider  put- 
ting Scientology  under 
surveillance. 


Texas  killing  provokes  Mexican  boycott 


rechard  Thomas 
In  San  Antonio 


A TEXAN  policeman  has 
single-handedly  pro- 
voked a new  backlash 
against  North  American  free 
trade  after  a tussle  while  he 
was  moonlighting  as  a secu- 
rity guard  led  to  the  death  of 
an  affluent  Mexican  shopper. 

Angered  by  the  failure  of 
the  San  Antonio  police  de- 
partment to  bring  any 
charges  against  the  officer  — 
who  used  a controversial 
choke-hold"  during  the  inci- 
dent — Mexican  politicians 
are  throwing  their  weight  be- 
hind a popular  consumer  boy- 
cott of  Texan  stores. 

Eloy  Cantd  Segovia,  a sena- 
tor in  the  Mexican  state  of 


News  in  brief 


Abortions 

underfire 

Two  explosions  an  hour  apart 
rocked  a building  housing  an 
abortion  clinic  In  Atlanta  yes- 
terday. Several  bystanders, 
including  a federal  agent  In- 
vestigating the  first 
explosion,  were  injured. 
Police  said  the  clinic  was 
apparently  the  target 
Half  an  hour  after  the 
second  explosion,  another 
women's  health  clinic  half  a 
mile  away  was  evacuated 
after  a bomb  threat,—  AP. 

Liberia  peace  blow 

Liberia's  latest  peace  accord 

was  shaken  yesterday  as  rival 

factions  clashed  on  the  high- 
way outside  the  capital  Mon- 
rovia leaving  at  least  five 
fighters  dead-  West  African 
army  peacekeeping  troops 
said  the  victims  were 
apparently  ambushed.  — API 

Taiwan  fights  back 

Taiwan  is  spending  £75  mil- 
lion a year  to  promote  Interna- 
tional contacts  and  counter  a 
diplomatic  embargo  enforced 
by  China,  the  United  Evening 
news,  a Taiwanese  newspaper 
said  yesterday. — Renta:. 

War  trial  hitch 

France’s  supreme  court  yester- 
day heard  a last-ditch  attempt 
by  the  former  cabinet  minister 
Maurice  Papon,  aged  87,  to 
avoid  trial  for  second  world 
war  crimes  against  humanity. 
Although  he  said  he  would  ap- 
pear, he  was  absent  when  the 
court  began  hearing  his  law- 
yers’ plea  behind  dosed  doors. 
Justice  sources  said  the  court 
would  deliver  its  ruling  next 
week. — Reuter. 


Nuevo  Ledn,  said  he  would 
declare  San  Antonio  “an  anti- 
Mexican  city  where  Mexicans 
have  no  rights”. 

Reacting  to  growing  calls 
from  Mexican  radio  talkshow 
hosts  and  newspapers  for  a 
“shoppers'  strike”  north  of 
the  border.  Mr  Canto  said:  “If 
we  don’t  protest,  we  are 
accomplices  to  actions  of 
which  we  can  be  victims.  So 
let’s  be  prepared,  as  Mexicans 
with  dignity  and  pride,  that  if 
justice  tent  done,  no  Mexican 
will  set  foot  in  San  Antonio.” 

The  incident  occurred  on 
New  Year’s  Day  when  the 
moonlighting  policeman, 
James  -Smith,  was  attempting 
to  dose  up  the  River  Centre 
shopping  mall  in  the  city  in 
southern  Texas  slightly  ear- 
lier than  usual. 


Bill  Cosby’s 
son  shot  dead 


When  a visitor.  Ell  Monte- 
sinos,  objected,  a squabble 
turned  physical  and  Mr  Smith 
attempted  a choke-hold  which 
provoked  a heart  attack  in  the 
victim  and  broke  two  neck 
bones.  Mr  Montesinos,  who 
suffered  from  a weak  heart, 
died  six  days  later. 

"Killer  cops  on  the  loose," 
demonstrators  chanted  out- 
side the  man  this  week. 

> “They  are  happy  to  take 
our  money  and  our  work  but 
they  won’t  treat  us  with 
respect,”  said  a demonstrator. 
Martha  Gonzalez,  a Mexican 
wbo  works  in  a local  hotel. 

The  patronage  of  rich  Mexi- 
cans from  Monterrey  has  be- 
came an  important  source  of 
revenue  for  San  Antonio  and 
border-town  retailers,  espe- 
cially since  the  North  Ameri- 


can Free  Trade  Agreement 
allowed  cross-border  shop- 
ping free  of  restrictions. 

For  middle-class  residents 
of  Monterrey,  a trip  over  to 
the  United  States  to  buy 
clothes  and  shoes  is  routine, 
but  the  city's  well-heeled  con- 
sumers have  been  shocked  at 
the  death  of  Mr  Montesinos, 
who  was  shopping  with  his 
wife  and  four  daughters. 

“I  don’t  know  anybody  here 
who  hasn't  been  to  that  mail.” 
said  Lupina  Flores,  from 
Monterrey's  gentrified  Barrio 
Antlguo.  "It  could  have  been 
me.  It  could  have  been  any- 
body in  the  middle  class.” 

Despite  the  threatened  loss 
of  revenue,  San  Antonio’s  au- 
thorities are  standing  behind 
Mr  Smith's  actions  and  the 
retention  of  the  choke-hold 


technique  — which  has  been 
abandoned' by  many  metro- 
politan police  authorities. 

In  theory,  the  hold  is  a way 
of  rendering  a violent  crimi- 
nal unconscious  by  restrict- 
ing blood  flow  to  the  brain. 

But  San  Antonio  police 
receive  no  training  in  the 
technique  and  this  week  medi- 
cal experts  said  that  the  risks 
of  accidental  death  resulting 
from  a choke-hold  were  high. 
Compression  of  the  neck  was 
listed  as  a key  fector  on  Mr 
Montes  in  os’s  death  certificate. 

The  case  has  also  prompted 
concerns  about  the  pennltted 
extra-curricular  activities  of 
police  officers.  James  Smith 
was  In  uniform  at  the  time  of 
the  confrontation,  but  was 
working  as  a security  guard 
in  the  mall. 


Bill  Cosby:  father  of  victim 

A BOTCHED  highway  rob- 
bery appears  to  have 
Haimprf  the  life  of  the  only 
son  of  BQl  Cosby,  the  United 
States'  most  enduring  black 
television  entertainer,  wrftes 
Christopher  Reed  in  Los 


Police  found  the  body  of  En- 
nis Cosby,  in  his  twenties,  by 
his  dark  green  Mercedes 
sports  car.  It  had  stopped  be- 
side the  busy  San  Diego  free- 
way in  Los  Angeles  yesterday 
mnming.  He  had  been  shot 
once. 

The  passenger  car  door  and 
boot  were  even,  and  safety 
lights  were  flashing.  A police 
spokesman  said:  “The  victim 
was  .apparently  having  car 
trouble  and  stopped  to  change 
a tyre.” 

Nothing  was  stolen,  and 
police  said  it  might  have  been 
a drive-by  shooting  by  gang 
members.  A white  male  was 
announced  as  the  susoect 


‘Little  Miss’  murder  casts 
pall  over  child  glamour 


The  killing  of  a six-year-old  challenges  the 
sexuality  of  under-age  beauty  peageants, 
writes  Christopher  Reed  in  Los  Angeles 


“Little  Mias"  murder 
of  six-year-old  JonBenet 
Ramsey  has  become  the 
United  States'  most  hypnotic 
whodunnit  since  the  0.J- 
Simpson  case  31  months  ago 
— but  it  may  also  become  a 
national  embarrassment 
As  in  the  death  last  April  of 
Jessica  DubrofF,  aged  seven, 
who  was  killed  piloting  a 
Cessna  In  a trans-American 
air  flight,  the  juvenile  “glam- 
our" career  of  JonBenet  looks 
to  many  like  child  exploita- 
tion. Jessica's  death  revealed 
that  dozens  of  children  were 
piloting  planes  to  beat  com- 
petitive juvenile  records. 

JonBenet  was  also  competi- 
tive: she  won  titles  in  chil- 
dren's beauty  pageants  and 
spent  a year  traversing  the 
country  with  her  mother 
Patsy,  aged  39.  who  was  Miss 
West  Virginia  in  1977. 

Americans  have  been 
regaled  with  saccharine 
images,  in  glossy  magazines 
and  videos,  of  the  angelic  but 
knowing  JonBenet  strutting 
her  stuff  in  such  events  as 
National  Tiny  Miss  Beauty, 
the  All-Star  Kids'  Cover  Girl 
and  America's  Royal  Miss  — 
titles  that  gave  the  murder  Its 
macabre  tabloid  headline. 

In  some  shots,  JonBenet  (a 
combination  of  her  tether 
John’s  first  two  names)  wears 


adult  make-up.  She  poses  in 
swimsuits,  lacy  dresses,  gym- 
slips  and  feather  boas,  with  a 
glittery  tiara  over  her  teased 
blonde  hair.  This  follows  an 
American  tradition  going 
back  to  Shirley  Temple  and 
Little  Miss  Marker  in  1934, 
but  the  pageants'  lisping  sex- 
uality is  unmistakable  to 
modern  eyes. 

It  is  emerging  that  JonBen- 
et's  pastime,  in  which  she 
apparently  participated  ea- 
gerly, was  well-known  in  the 
middle-class  town  of  Boulder, 
Colorado,  where  her  Boxing 
Day  murder  was  its  first  of 
1996.  The  little  girl’s  body  was 
found  bound,  gagged  and  sex- 
ually molested  in  the  base- 
ment of  her  family's  $1.2  mil- 
lion (£800,000),  15-room  home. 
Could  the  pageants’  sly  sexu- 
ality have  aroused  her  killer? 

Her  parents  were  initially 
suspected  because  of  unex- 
plained peculiarities  about 
the  case,  which  appeared  to 
be  a kidnapping.  The  couple 
have  not  been  ruled  out.  but 
dozens  of  people  — from  es- 
corts at  the  Ramseys'  numer- 
ous child  parties,  to  domestic 
staff  — could  have  had  access 
to  the  couple’s  home. 

The  police,  overwhelmed  by 
media  interest  are  saying 
nothing,  and  this  has  led  to 
rampant  speculation.  Why 


did  the  "kidnapper"  ask  for 
the  comparatively  small  but 
precise  sum  of  $118,000?  Why 
was  a “practice"  ransom  note 
written  and  discarded  on  the 
premises?  Why  was  the  actual 
three-page  letter  on  a notepad 
from  the  house? 

The  Ramseys'  high  social 
standing  — Mr  Ramsey,  aged 
53,  is  the  millionaire  chief  ex- 
ecutive of  a computer  com- 
pany — apparently  Intimi- 
dated the  local  force.  Police 
did  not  immediately  search 
the  house  after  Mrs  Ramsey 
found  the  ransom  note.  Offi- 
cers allowed  the  couple  to  go 
on  a long  trip,  and  have  still 
not  interviewed  them  fece  to 
face.  It  has  been  reported  that 
semen  traces  were  found  by 
the  body  and  DNA  tests  may 
prove  crucial  T 

The  Ramseys  hired  a law- 
yer each,  and  a PR  consul- 
tant, fuelling  speculation.  But 
recent  FBI  treatment  of  the 
man  wrongly  accused  of 
planting  the  Olympic  Games 
bomb  in  Atlanta  might 
prompt  anyone  with  money  to 
hire  an  attorney  if  under 
suspicion. 

Meanwhile,  a British  tab- 
loid editor  in  Florida  has  pro- 
vided a bizarre  side-show. 
Tony  Frost,  formerly  of  the 
Sunday  Mirror  and  now  the 
Globe,  published  crime-scene 
photographs  of  JonBenet’s 
body.  Two  men  have  been  ar- 
rested for  stealing  them,  and 
Mr  Frost  has  been  widely  con- 
demned, but  he  still  plans  to 
publish  a "blockbuster”  issue 
on  the  murder. 
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A halting  step  forward 

But  the  road  past  Hebron  is  beset  with  problems 


ONE  MARATHON  has  been  concluded 
with  the  Hebron  deal:  another,  longer, 
marathon  now  begins.  The  agreement 
between  Yasser  Arafat  and  Binyamin 
Netanyahu  must  be  welcomed  — not 
least  because  there  was  no  alternative. 
Sooner  or  Later  another  explosion, 
whether  an  actual  bomb,  or  the  fury  of 
Palestinian  frustration,  or  an  Israeli 
extremist's  outrage,  would  have 
wrecked  what  survived  of  the  peace 
process  once  and  for  all.  What  has  been 
painfully  agreed  is  of  advantage  to  both 
sides  — otherwise  it  would  not  have 
happened.  For  the  Palestinians,  it  has 
forced  the  Likud  party  to  affirm  its 
commitment  to  a process  to  which  it 
had  been  publicly  opposed.  Mr  Netan- 
yahu has  been  obliged  by  international 
pressure  to  distance  himself,  at  least  to 
some  extent,  from  his  core  rejectionist 
constituency.  Israelis  who  are  commit- 
ted to  the  peace  process  can  now  argue 
— as  its  diplomats  were  doing  within 
hours  of  the  agreement  — that  almost 
the  whole  political  spectrum  is  now 
united  behind  the  Oslo  agreement  — 
part  wishful  thinking  but  part  new 
reality.  As  for  Mr  Netanyahu,  the  agree- 
ment ends  a protracted  period  of  dam- 
aging uncertainty  and  puts  him  on  side 
again  with  the  US.  It  contains  elements 
which  he  can  claim  are  improvements 
on  Oslo  — and  which  may  allow  him  to 
stall  in  the  future.  One  huge  obstacle 
was  already  looming  yesterday. 

The  Palestinians  have  accepted  a : 
longer  timetable  for  Israeli  withdrawal 
(strictly  “redeployment”)  from  the 
West  Bank.  That  was  an  inevitable 
compromise  since  the  whole  process 
had  already  become  so  delayed.  There 
is  already  a niggle  of  worry  about  the 
new  date  for  completion  — by  “mid- 
1998"  — which  is  only  referred  to  in  the 
US  “letter  of  assurance”.  But  the  real 
problem  lies  in  that  passage  of  the  letter 
committing  the  US  to  Israel’s  definition 
of  its  own  “security  needs.”  In  plain 


language  this  means  that  Israel  can 
reduce,  on  alleged  security  grounds,  the 
territory  it  will  renounce  in  the  three 
stages  of  withdrawal  to  a percentage 
well  short  of  Palestinian  expectations. 
Israeli  officials  are  already  suggesting 
that  they  may  give  up  60  per  cent  or 
even  less,  as  compared  to  the  antici- 
pated 8080  per  cent  This  means  in 
negotiating  terms  that  Mr  Netanyahu 
will  use  withdrawal  — to  which  Israel 
was  already  committed  under  the  terms 
of  the  long-concluded  interim  agree- 
ment — as  a bargaining  counter  in  the 
“final  status”  negotiations  which  have 
hardly  even  begun.  Not  surprisingly, 
Mr  Arafat  was  already  challenging  this 
interpretation  of  the  US  guarantee  yes- 
terday, insisting  that  the  scope  of  with- 
drawal must  be  jointly  negotiated.  This 
is  directly  counter  to  Mr  Netanyahu’s 
statement  to  the  Knesset  that  "Israel 
will  be  the  one  that  will  determine. . . 
the  scope.” 

The  speed  with  which  the  State  De- 
partment has  confirmed  Mr  Netanya- 
hu’s interpretation  will  only  add  to 
Palestinian  disillusion  with  what  they 
perceive  to  be  a bias  in'  US  mediation 
which  they  fear  can  only  get -worse 
under  the  new  regime  of  Madeleine 
Albright  They  take  some  comfort  from 
the  greater  involvement  of  some  Arab 
countries  in  putting  pressure  on  Israel, 
and  urge  the  European  powers  to  play  a 
greater  role  too.  Israel  for  its  part  now 
feels  justified  in  matching  future  con- 
cessions to  the  Palestinians  according 
to  the  degree  of  “reciprocity”  which 
they  show  in  their  commitment  to 
“fight  terror  and  prevent  violence.” 

Two  familiar  causes  of  dispute  — 
territory  and  security  — will  therefore 
remain  as  central  and  contentious  as  > 
ever  while  the  peace  process  moves  : 
onto  unfamiliar  ground.  The  dpspnirirg 
observer  might  conclude  that  every- 
thing changes  but  nothing  changes.  It  is 
still,  limpingly,  a sort  of  step  forward. 


Labour,  the  new  listening  party 

But  Jack  Straw  still  hasn’t  gone  far  enough  to  protect  privacy 


JACK  STRAW  is  listening.  Stuck  in  his 
deepest  hole  since  taking  his  current 
post,  the  shadow  home  secretary  has 
stepped  digging  and  started  to  climb 
out.  Several  of  the  changes  to  the  Police 
Bill  which  The  Guardian  has  called  for 
were  met  by  amendments  tabled  by 
Labour  yesterday.  The  definition  of 
“serious  crime”  — the  category  under 
which  covert  police  hugging  operations 
can  be  authorised  — would  be  tightened 
so  that  anti  road  protesters  or  other 
demonstrations  involving  “numbers  of 
people”  would  be  excluded.  No  longer 
will  you  be  vulnerable  to  being  burgled 
and  bugged  just  for  turning  out  to 
protest  against  a bypass,  a new  airport 
runway,  or  open  cast  mining.  The  bug- 
ging of  lawyers'  offices  would  be 
banned  unless  there  was  evidence  that 
an  abuse  of  legal  privilege  was  taking 
place  on  the  premises.  A new  clause 
would  ensure  the  entire  operation  of 
the  Act  would  be  reviewed  within  one 
year  of  it  coming  into  effect.  And,  most 
crucially,  the  shadow  home  secretary 
has  finally  conceded  on  the  most  impor- 
tant issue  of  all:  prior  judicial  authori- 
sation of  covert  bugging  or  surveillance 
operations. 

Under  Labour’s  amendments,  the  role 
of  the  Commissioner  — set  up  under 
the  Bill  to  monitor  the  operations  and 
hear  complaints  — would  be  extended 
to  authorisation  as  well  as  adjudica- 
tion. The  number  of  Commissioners  — 
serving  or  retired  high  court  judges  — 
would  be  increased  from  one  to  at  least 
three.  They  would  both  authorise  co- 


vert surveillance  operations  and  adjudi- 
cate on  any  individual  complaints 
raised  by  them.  But  there  is  the  rub:  the 
dual  tasks  would  muddle  their  purpose,’ 
prejudice  their  adjudicative  role  and, 
given  the  small  numbers  involved,  run 
the  risk  of  the  commissioners  becoming 
too  cosy  with -the  police.  Even  if  no 
■individual  commissioner  both  author- 
ised and  adjudicated  on  a particular 
operation,  each  would  have  dual  roles. 
How  can  people  who  have  wrongly  had 
their  .homes  bugged  have  faith  in  such  a 
complaints  system?  The  commissioners 
will  be  semi  to  be  parti  pris.  Equally 
serious,  with  only  three  commission- 
ers, the  authorisation  process  would 
need  to  be  done  by  fax  rather  than  a 
private  hearing.  This  carries  all  man- 
ner of  inherent  dangers.  Worse  still, 
Labour’s  amendment  would  still  allow 
authorisation  by  chief  constables  in 
urgent  cases  with  the  police  only 
required  to  get  a commissioner's  autho- 
risation “as  reasonably  practicable 
thereafter".  This  is  not  good  enough. 

Now  that  Labour  has  conceded  the 
principle  of  prior  judicial  authorisa- 
tion, there  is  a simple  compromise.  The 
Opposition  has  resisted  giving  the  job 
to  the  550  circuit  judges.  Authorisation 
by  commissioners  in  reality  means  au- 
thorisation by  high  court  judges.  So 
why  doesn't  Labour  go  the  whole  hog: 
involve  all  96  high  court  judges  at  their 
10  different  centres.  This  would  widen 
the  pool  and  thus  avoid  the  inherent 
conflicts  of  the  dual  roles  of  the 
commissioners. 


Squaring  the  Bermuda  triangle 

The  future  of  Merseyside  must  be  away  from  mass  production 


MERSEYSIDE  — where  1,300  jobs  will 
be  axed  when  Ford  switches  Escort 
output  abroad  — ill  deserves  another 
body  blow  to  its  industrial  base.  Em- 
ployment in  manufacturing  fell  a stag- 
gering 60  per  cent  between  1981  and 
1993  (to  22^50).  Thousands  of  new  pub- 
lic sector  jobs  were  created  (including 
civil  service  work  from  London)  but 
efforts  to  attract  international  invest- 
ment have  failed  while  attempts  to 
resuscitate  the  local  economy  with 
recycled  Brussels  money  are  proving 
stubbornly  slow.  Once  regarded  as  the 
Bermuda  Triangle  of  labour  relations 
in  Britain,  Merseyside  has  made  genu- 
ine efforts  at  self-improvement  includ- 
ing productivity  and  quality  improve- 
ments in  Escort  output  But  it  was  not 
enough.  In  the  end  — with  tragic  irony 
— the  flexible  labour  market  credited 
with  attracting  international  motor , 
giants  to  ■ the  UK  (including  South 
Korean  companies  fleeing  from  their  i 


own  high  wage  costs)  did  not  save  jobs 
at  Halewood:  it  turns  out  to  be  too 
expensive  and  politically  difficult  to 
sack  workers  in  Germany  even  though 
labour  costs  are  much  cheaper  here. 

What  can  be  done?  Unemployment  in 
the  Liverpool  area  has  fallen  from  21 
per  cent  in  1986  to  11.4  per  cant  now:  but 
male  unemployment  is  16  per  cent  and 
much  higher  in  estates  near  the  motor 
plant  A fresh  Call  in  national  unem- 
ployment may  make  Merseyside's 
labour  surplus  attractive  to  investors 
but  it  would  be  rash  to  rely  on  it  Better, 
surely  to  engineer  more  efficient  ways 
to  channel  EU  money  into  small  firms 
and  venture  capital  companies.  This  is 
more  likely  to  generate  jobs  since 
Merseyside  and  mass  production  have 
not  proved  contented  bedfellows.  To 
lose  30  per  cent  of  jobs  at  Halewood  and 
the  prospect  of  an  airport  expansion 
(which  went  to  Manchester)  in  one 
week  is  almost  too  much  to  bear. 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


Di’s  mines  explode  myths 


Salman  Rushdie  confronts  a most 
outspoken  critic:  his  ex-wife 


IT  IS  interesting  to  note 
that  certain  "unattributa- 
ble”  sources  close  to  the 
Government  appear  to  be  of- 
fering apologies  for  the  con- 
tinued retention  of  anti-per- 
sonnel landmines  as  part  of 
the  military  inventory 
(Leader.  January  16).  It  is,  of 
course,  easy  to  argue  this  Una 
from  the  safety  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  which  does  not 
have  minpg  hidden  in  its 
parks  and  playgrounds.  This 
is  in  sharp  contrast  to  the 
Princess  erf  Wales,  who  has 
seen  fbr  herself  the  devasta- 
tion visited  by  these  particu- 
larly pernicious  weapons  in 
Angola. 

The  analogy  that  Peter  Vig- 
gers  MP  pats  forward,  liken- 
ing Diana's  position  to  that  of 
Brigitte  Bardot’s  concern  for 
cats  and  dogs,  Is  a particular 
affront  to  the  victims  of 
mines,  and  those  individuals 
who  risk  their  lives  attempt- 
ing to  dear  land  for  subsis- 
tence farming-  For  every  5^XX) 
mines  cleared,  one  disposal 
expert  Is  killed  and  two 
injured. 

The  stance  adopted  by  the 
Government  is  morally  un- 
safe, despite  the  tired  rhetoric 
about  the  military  efficacy  of 
mines:  14  US  generals,  includ- 
ing John  Shalikashvili, 
(Thafrpiftn  of  the  Joint  duels 
of  Staff;  have  stated  that  they 
“were  Inrilnnd  to  aHmlnate 
all  anti-personnel  mines”. 


Korea  changes 

\ A IHILB  rightly  pointing  out 
V V that  South  Korea  must 
realise  that  successful 
countries  combine  economic  1 
liberty  and  political  freedom, ! 
your  Leader  (January  14)  . 
should  not  give  the  impres- 
sion that  South  Korean  work- 
ers are  cosseted  “fiat  cats”  who 
simply  object  to  the  loss  of 
their  well-paid  jobs. 

In  feet,  at  49  hours  a week. 
South  Korean  workers  work 
the  longest  official  hours  in 
the  world,  according  to  ILO 
figures,  and.  a third  of  their 
“high”  wages  is  made  up  of 
overtime,  bonuses  and  allow- 
ances, most  of  which  could 
now  go.  The  new  enforced 
flexibility  says  workers  must 
work  56  hours  a week  in  peak 
times,  without  overtime  pay. 

The  Korean  government  has 
consistently  violated  interna- 
tional labour  standards  by 
harassing  and  imprisoning 
trade  unionists.  Both  Korean 
unions  are  affiliated  to  the 
ICFTU,  although  the  KTUO, 
the  independent  union  which 
represents  500,000  workers, 
remains  illegal,  and  these 
unions  tell  us  that  the  reason 
for  the  current  discontent  is 
that  workers  want  to  be 
allowed  to  form  and  join  trade 
iminnc;  to  improve  working 
conditions  and  te«wh  and 
safety.  The  new  flexibility,  en- 
forced long  hours,  and  con- 
tinuing ban  on  independent 
union  activity  can  only  make 
matters  worse. 

Bill  Jordan-  

General  Secretary,  ICFTU. 

Bd  Jacqmain  155, 

B-1210  Brussels,  Belgium. 


And  in  the  ft  hiny 
me  to  compose  this  tetter,  an- 
other two  victims  have  been 
added  to  the  casualty 
statistics. 

Frank  Faulkner. 

Nottingham  Trent  University. 
Clifton  Lane. 

Nottingham  NG118NS. 

SAINT  Diana  should  next  i 
turn  her  attentions 
towards  the  current  school- 1 
milk  campaign  It  is  all  very 
well  giving  children  more 
homework,  something  her  ex- 
husband  is  as  keen  on  as 
Labour  and  Tory  politicians 
But  if  we  really  care  about  the 
next  generation,  one-third  of 
whom  are  being  raised  in  pov- 
erty. we  should  re-instigafe 
free  milk  at  once. 

According  to  Lord  Russell 
(Letters,  January  16)  Diana 
has  already  said  we  should 
restore  benefits  to  16-  and.  17- 
year-olds.  Atta  girL  Embar- 
rass the  hell  out  of  the  scar- 
edy-cat  Labour  lot  too. 

Laura  Marcus. 

10  Nunn  Street 

Staffs  STI3  8EA. 

A N (ex)  member  of  the 
#«royal  family  addresses  an 
Ismip  that  is  rirep  to  OUT. 

hearts  and  we  are  suddenly 
praising  what  is  clearly  abhor- 
rent: an  individual  using 
wealth  and  position  to  play 
politics.  Of  miirtf  she  i.<t  right! 


land  mines  should  be  banned; 
and  of  course  she  has  given 
the  issue  valuable  publicity. 
But  what  if  the  next  cause  she, 
or  her  media  advisors,  choose 
isn’t  quite  so-cosy? 

T.iam  Graham. 

41  Raglan  Road, 

Dublin  4, 

Ireland 

ONE  item,  often  visible  on 
other  occasions,  was  con- 
spicuous by  its  absence  in  the 
TV  reports  of  Diana's  visit  to . 

the  landmine  arose  the  manu- 
facturer's name.  This  is  so 
often  flaunted  for  publicity 
purposes  when  news  items 
occur.  Why  so  coy  this  time? 
Mike  Trotter. 

4 Statham  Avenue, 

Lymm. 

Cheshire  WA139NH. 

I OOK  at  the  problems  the 
^■software  industry  Is  hav- 
ing With  the  mfllennlnm  — 

“smart”  landmines  won’t  be 
designed  to  cope.  They'll  be 

erpTnding  at  midnight.  Not  the 

way  to  start  a new  dawn.  We 
can't  rely  on  technology.  The 
only  solution  is  a Worldwide 
ban. 

Bob  Hughes. 

9 Pleydell  Avenufe,  - 
London  SR1QgT.Nr_ 

Please  Indude  a full  postal 
address,  even  on  s-malled 
letters,  and  a phone  number.  We 
may  edit  letters 


I WOU  saw  tit  to  quote  a num- 

T ber  of  extremely  derog- 
atory statements  made  by  my 
ex-wife  Marianne  Wiggins 
about  me  (Author  Wiggins 
bankrupt  January  15).  I hope 
you  will  permit  me  to  set  the 
record  straight 

It  Is  perhaps  no  worse  than 
■entertaining  to  be  called  “Setf- 
obsessed”  by  a person  out  of 
whose  chief  criticisms  of  the 
Khomeini  frttwa  was  that  it 
had  interfered  with  her  book 
tour.  As  to  my  courage,  or 
lack  of  it,  I leave  that  judg- 
ment to  those  who  know  some- 
thing of  my  choices  and 
actions.  As  I have  not  seen  or 
spoken’  to  Ms.  Wiggins  .for 
nearly  seven  years,  and  as  her 
own  heroism  ran  out  (and  so 
did  fthg)  just  four  months  after 
the  fatwa,  she  can  scarcely  be 
thought  an  expert  witness. 

The  allegation  that  I have 
“not  supported  other,  less 
well-known,  authors  whose 
lives  were  in  danger  because 
of  their  writings”  is,  however, 
a serious  defamation.  It  Is 
true  that  in  the  four  months 
of -Whiqh^Ms  Wiggins  has 
somtf’knSwledge  I was  feeing 
the  great  crisis  of  my  life,  and 
was  obliged  to  defend  myself 
intellectually,  artistically, 
morally  and  physically 
againat,  let  us  say,  an  unusu- 
ally ferocious  and  multiform 
assault  Since  then,  however, 
I have  devoted  a significant 
proportion  of  my  time  and 
thought  to  the  defence  of 
other  persecuted  writers. 

For  many  years  I have  been 
the  President  of  the  Interna- 
tional Parliament  of- Writers, 
whose  chief  reason  for  exis- 
tence is  to  help  writers  in 
trouble.  We  have  set  up  a net- 
work of  “cities  of  refuge”  — 
more  than  two  dozen  at  the 


last  count,  with  more  cities 
joining  all  the  time  — which 
have  undertaken  to  provide 
homes  and  financial  support 
for  endangered  writers.  Many 
writers  have  already  bene- 
fited from  this  scheme. 

In  addition,  I have  chaired 
a public  rally  in  support  of 
Algeria's  beleaguered  intel- 
lectuals; spoken  at  many 
events  In  defence  of  funda- 
mental freedoms  in  the  for- 
mer Yugoslavia;  participated 
in  free-speech  events  in  sup- 
port of  writers  hailing  from 
countries' ranging  from  China 
to  Iran. 

I have  written  and  spoken 
out  about  tbe  killing  In  Egypt 
of  Farag  Fouda;  In  Turkey  of 
Ugur  Mumcu;  in  Algeria  or 
Tahar  Djaout;  in  Nigeria  of 
Ken  Saro-Wlwa.  I have  fought 
against  the  persecution  of 
Taslima  Nasrln  in  Bangla- 
desh and  the  banning  of  Ed- 
ward Said’s  writing  by  Yasser 
Arafat 

In  a period  when  censor- 
ship seems  to  have  become 
respectable,  I have  tried,  in 
essays  and  lectures,  to  articu- 
late the  arguments  against  it 
both  in  general  theoretical 
terms  and  in  individual  cases, 
such  as  David  Cronenberg's 
film  Crash  or  Nigel  Win- 
grove’s  video  Visions  of 
Ecstasy. 

To  repeat  Ms  Wiggins's  un- 
founded slanders  while  pre- 
tending to  be  unaware  of  tbe 
truth  is,  sir,  to  join  her  in  ber 
defamations.  I am  sorry  to  see 
such  journalism  in  your 
pages.  I am  sorry,  too,  to  read 
that  Ms  Wiggins  has  been  de- 
clared financially  bankrupt 
just  a few  years  after  receiv- 
ing a substantial  six-figure 
divorce  settlement 
Salman  Rushdie. 


Why  the  police  bugged  me 

THE  letter  on  the  Police  i “an  organised  and  serin 
BD!  from  the  Association  criminal  activity”. 


Dump  the  Nirex  plan,  MrGummer 

TODAY  the  Board  of  Nirex  j ephant  of  a dump.  Yester- 
(the  nuclear-waste  dls-  day's  leaked  admission  has 


of  Chief  Police  Officers  (Janu- 
ary 15)  — one  signatory  being 
my  former  chief  constable, 
Sir  James.  Sharpies  — adds  a 
new  dimension  to  the  mean- 
ing of  hypocrisy.  As  a serving 
police  officer,  whilst  pursuing 
my  sex-discrimination  case 
over  a two-year  period,  I be- 
lieve that  “Big  Brother” 
Merseyside  Police  placed  me 
under  surveillance  and  lis- 
tened to  my  communications 
throughout  the  legal  process. 
All  dialogue  with  the  Equal 
Opportunities  Commission, 
lawyers  and  friends  would 
have  been  tapped  and  taped. 
Under  the  Interception  of 
Communications  Tribunal 
legislation,  my  MP  and  law- 
yer repeatedly  sought  clarifi- 
cation of  my  suspicions.  We 
were  told  “nothing  unlawful 
had  happened”.  Although 
rules  on  tapping  were  conve- 
niently vague,  bugging  me 
was  an  illegal  act  1 am  not  a 
criminal  or  subversive,  nei- ; 
tber  was  bringing  proceed- ; 

ingS  for  Sex  rti«crimrnflrHrm  | 


“an  .organised  and  serious 
criminal  activity”. 

. AGPO  are  wrong  to  say  that 
the  BlU  “seeks  to  put  existing 
activity  on  a statutory  basis". 
Much  of  what  was  done  was 
unlawful  and  could  never  be 
challenged.  AGPO  have  only 
recently  requested  clarific- 
ation of  the  covert  rules  they 
have  been  adopting,  even 
against  one  of  their  own. 

Having  no  domestic  remedy 
available,  i took  my  grievance 
to  the  Court  of  Human  Rights. 
On  March  17,  five  years  after 
my  original  complaint,  my 
case  will  be  beard.  At  untold 
public  expense, . the  Govern- 
ment will  vigorously  defend 
Merseyside  Police's  “illicit  lis- 
tening activities”,  which 
surely  questions  the  Home  Sec- 
retary's promise  cf  safeguards 
and  balances.  The  Bill  is  a 
democratic  disaster.  Thank 
God  the  media  and,  some  appo- 1 
sition  MPs  have  seen  through  < 
police  and  Home  Office 1 
hypocrisy.  i 

Alison  Halford.  j 

Whitechapel,  Liverpool,  j 

Merseyside. 


i I (the  nuclear-waste  dis- 
posal agency),  is  meeting  to 
appoint  contractors  to  build 
its  proposed  “Rock  Charac- 
terisation Facility”  (RCF,  or 
Step  1 Dump)  under  SeOa- 
fieUL  This  is  despite  Its  direct 
tor  of  science’s  secret  warn- 
ing that  the  company  cannot 
proceed  safely  (Turmoil  over 
nuclear  safety,  January  16) 
and,  incredibly,  before  the 
Secretary  of  State,  John 
Glimmer,  has  ruled  whether 
Nirex  can  go  ahead. 

Mr  Gammer’s  decision  is 
officially  due  next  week. 

Such  arrogant,  cynical  dis- 
missal of  the. facts  and  due 
process  has  marked  Nix-ex's 
seven-year  campaign  to  build 
this  dangerous,  hugely  ex- 
pensive and  useless  white  el- 
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ephant  of  a dump.  Yester- 
day’s leaked  admission  has 
confirmed  beyond  reasonable 
doubt  that  Nirex  cannot  be 
trusted,  and  that  its  proposal 
to  spend  the  £2  billion  needed 
to  complete  the  dump  is  envi- 
ronmental and  economic 
madness. 

John  Gummer  must 
respect  the  science,  save  the 
public  money  and  refuse  per- 
mission. He  is  a minister  of 
proven  Integrity,  and  we  are 
confident  that  he  wifi,  not  be 
swayed  by  knowing  that,  if 
this  site  is  rejected,  one  of 
Nirex’s  favoured  alternatives 
Is  in  his  own  constituency. 
Charles  Secrett. 

Director, 

Friends  of  the  Earth. 

26-28  Underwood  Street, 
London  Ni  7JQ, 


Don’t  retime  Radio  4,  it’s  on  our  wavelength 

IT  IS  very  dispiriting  to  hear  I quality  public  broadcasting  | IS  RADIO  4's  problem  really 
■James  Bovle.  controller  of  and  strong.  weU-fonded  pht-  Ithe  “arevlne  of  Its  audi- 


I James  Boyle,  controller  of 
Radio  4 although  hardly 
through  the  door,  bold  forth 
on  the  need  for  “a  radical 
overhaul  of  the  statical”  (BBC 
plans  radical  overhaul  of 
Radio  4,  January  13).  This 
has  all  the  freshness  of  old- 
hat,  discredited  eighties 
thinking:  a macho,  number- 
crunching  mindset  which  dis- 
parages faithful  audiences 
and  divides  and  demoralises 
loyal  staff 

It  is  time  that  the  “New 
BBC”  and  its  terrible  twin. 
New  Labour,  questioned  free- 
market  dogma  and  looked  to 
its  own  strengths;  not  least  a 
large  swathe  of  the  popul- ! 
aflon  which  still  values  high- 


quality  public  broadcasting 
and  strong,  well-funded  pub- 
lic services. 

John  McCurdy. 

153  Warrender  Park  Road, 
Edinburgh  EH9  IDT. 

TWO-thirds  of  tbe  Radio  4 
audience,  is  45  or  older. 
This  mpang  one-third  at  laact 
are  younger  — not  too  bad  a 
collection.  There  are  several 
radio  stations  which  are  dedi- 
cated to  young  people  and,  es- 
pecially, their  music.  They 
are  not  in  need  of  any  more. 
How  many  extra  stations  are 
there  for  "people  over  4S"? 
Pamela  FrankeL 
4a  South  Way, 

Lewes, 

East  Sussex  BN7 1LU. 


■the  “graying  <ff.  its  audi- 
ence”? Remind  me  please  just 
when  was  it  that  the,  Radio  4 
audience  was  mainly  made  up 
of  20-somethings?  In  the  days 
of  Jack  De  Manio?  I think  not 
What  the  new  chappie  in 
charge  needs  to  remember  is 
that  Radio  4 is  for  the  grown- 
ups. 

And  another  thing  — as 
we're  all  living  much,  much 
longer,  he’s  got  a growing  au- 
dience guaranteed  for  years 
and  years  to  come  — so  long 
as  he  doesn’t  mess  around 
with  it  too  much.  - 
Sean  McGrath. 

17  Warwick  Road, 

Wanstead, 

London  Ell  2DZ. . < 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE:  With 
half  an  ear  picking  up  On 
Your  Farm  (Radio  4)  in  the 
low  light  before  dawn  on  Sun- 
day, I found  myself  Hataning 
to  the  proud  owner  of  a flock 
of  thoroughbred  Texels  who 
was  hosting  the  usual  farm 
kitchen  breakfast  traditional 
to  the  programme  format.  She 
described  the  lambing  pro- 
gramme on  her  Suffolk  farm 
which,  through  chgmiraq  in- 
tervention, was  arranged,  for  1 
all  100  ewes,  to  take  place  in 
the  calendar  confines  of  one 
busy  week.  How  very  differ- 
ent from  things  here  at  The 
Droppings,  I . thought  to  my- 
self before  donning  my  wel- 
lies to  trot  down  the  field  and 
give  our  Herdwicks  hay, 
rations  and  water.  Young 
Herbert,  the  ram,  had  been 
observed,  in  the  heavily 
frosted  circumstances  of  the 
preceding  sub-zero  fortnight, 
to  be  elegantly  courting  one  of 
the  youngest  of  the  ewes  and, 
assuming  that  his  efforts 
were  attended  by  success, 
that  will  mean  that  we  are 
stffl  expecting  lamh^  fo  the 
third  week  of  May.  Since  he 
started  with  Hermione,  al- 


ways the  first  of  the  flock  to 
come  into  season,  in  pouring 
rain  as  October  turned  to 
November  we  are  going  to 
have  an  extraordinarily  ex- 
tended lambing  season.  Not 
for  the  first  time,  however.  I 
suppose  it’s  the  price  inevita- 
bly attached  to  letting  nature 
take  its  course  and  I'm  sure 
young  Herbert  would  find 
himself . in  agreement  Per- 
haps I ought  not  to  be  listen- 
ing to  these  paragons  of  farm- 
ing virtue  airing  their 
experiences  on  the  nation’s 
airwaves  early  on  Sundays. 
There  was  one  morning  when 
the  slot  came  from  Chateau 
Leo ville-Barton,  a top-of-the- 
market  St  Julien  producer. 
The  current  scion  of  the  long 
established  Franco-Irish  Bar- 
ton family  discoursed  on  the 
viticulture!  practices  of  the 
estate  and  I found  myself  so 
moved  that,  passing  a bottle 
of  Lady  Langoa  (the  second 
wine  of  the  estate),  I spent 
some  £14  on  its  purchase.  He 
had  certainly  talked  it  up 
well  but  the  contents  did  not 
match  the  broadcast 
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COMMENT  AND  ANALYSIS 


Diary 


Matthew  Ntonri^ 

■AM  distressed  to  leam 
that  Andrew  Lloyd  Web- 
ber, whose  talent  for 
startlingly  original  compo- 
sition has  won  him  a richly 

earned  peerage,  has  mislaid 

his  sense  ofself-efl&cement 

once  again.  Ton  will  need  no 
reminding  of  Andrew's  be-' 
haviour  at  the  first  nigh*  of 

jeans  Christ  Superstar, 

when  he  had  the  Gents  evac- 
uated to  allow  himself  a sol- 
itary crack  at  the  porcelain. 
His  latest  naughtiness  took 
place  in  another  building 
dedicated  to  contemplating 
the  Messiah.  Andrew  him- 
self requested  the  visit,  to  ■ 

StMarttn’s  Church  in  West 
Drayton,  to  research  an  . 
article  he  is  writing  for  the 
Daily  Telegraph,  and  it  was 
all  arranged  few  last  Friday. 
However,  as  the  Uxbridge 
Gazette  reports,  Andrew 
turned  up  two  and  a half 
hours  late — and  then 
stayed  for  precisely  three 
minutes.  Describing  noble 
Lord  Andrew  as  “rude  and 
imperious”,  the  paper 
quotes  parish  administra- 
tor Suzanne  Grainger  as 
saying:  “He  moaned  about 
the  church,  and  ignored 
everything  we  said  to  him 
as  If  we  were  unimportant.” 
Normally,  at  this  stage,  we 
would  ring  his  PR  man  Tim 
Bell  for  his  two  penh’tb,  but 
he  is  currently  on  strike. 
Anyway,  what  could  Sir 
Tim  possibly  say  except  that 
there  is  never  an  excuse, 
even  from  the  ermine-clad, 
for  rudeness? 


Perhaps  Lord 

Andrew  should  take 
lessons  in  how  to  be- 
have with  a title  from  that 
splendid  man  Abdul  Latif, 
Lord  of  Harpole  (and 
Duke  of  Chutzpah).  The  rev- 
elation that  Britain’s  first 
Bangladeshi  Lord  of  the 
Manor  is  now  proposing 
himself  as  the  spearhead 
for  advertising  campaigns 
jogs  the  memory  of  Mike 
Dawson,  who  faxes  us  from 
Newcastle  to  point  out  an- 
6ther  string  to  Lord  Hax> 
pole’s  crowded  bow  (he  also 
runs  his  own  PR  company). 
In  the  last  general  election, 
Harpole  was  selected  by  the 
Democrats  to  stand  in  New- 
castle North.  Candidates 
are  entitled  to  have  their 
official  election  address  de- 
livered by  the  Royal  Mail, 
free  of  charge,  to  all  constit- 
uents. “With  his  election 
address,”  writes  Mr  Daw- 
son, preparing  to  commit  a 
grievous  error  of  styling, 
“Mr  Latif  attached  a menu 
for  his  Rnpall  restaurant.” 
What  a man  he  is. 


m MAJOR  break-  - - 

A through  in  artificial 
^^intelligence  is  being 
celebrated  in  Cambridge, 
where  King’s  College  has 
published  an  addendum  to 
its  address  book  of  alumni 
to  replace  the  one  produced 
in  the  summer.  The  reason 
for  this  substitution  is  ex- 
plained in  prefhee,  written 
by  a Dr  TessAtMnzin.it,  she 
apologises  for  “a  most  un- 
fortunate error  in  the  com- 
puter programme,  which 
listed  all  women  under 
their  married  names 
regardless  of  whether  or 
not  they  used  them.”  An  un- 
fortunate error,  perhaps, 
but  what  an  incredible  com- 
puter, to  have  indepen- 
dently sought  out  these 
married  names  and  then 
taken  the  decision  to  pub- 
lish them.  It  must  be  that 
fuzzy  logic  people  are  al- 
ways talking  about. 


■■ROM  the  town  ofKay- 
leigh  in  West  York- 
I shire  comes  news  that 
detectives  and  technology 
are  combining  splendidly 
in  the  fight  against  crime. 
After  a series  of  fires 
caused  by  incendiary  de- 
vices, an  incident  room  was 
setup — and  Police  maga- 
zine reports  that  local 
crime  analyst  PC  Nigel 
dew  quickly  made  pro- 
gress. After  inputting  the 
information  on  every  local 
fire  into  his  special  com- 
puter, the  constable  was 
able  to  produces  Chart 
revealing  that  only  one  in- 
dividual featured  in  every 
single  report  Alas,  the  man 

In  question  turned  out  to  be 
the  county  fire  service’s 
staff  photographer,  but 
still,  an  excellent  try. 

IN  the  midst  of  his  trou- 
bles, the  Tory  MP  for 

Harlow  clings  to  his 
sense  of  humour.  Alter  a 
memorial  service  fora 
Daily  Express  Journalist, 
Jerry  Hayes  went  off  to  the 
hack’s  bar  El  Vino’s  with 
bis  friend  Nigel  Nelson  of 
the  People  and  various 
others.  One  of  them  compli- 
mented him  on  looking  so 
trim.  "Ah  well.”  said  Mr 
Hayes,  “Pm  on  the  News  of 
the  World  diet . . .shita 
brick  a day.” 


Koo  and  Camilla:  true 
heroines  of  our  time 


Commentary 


Peter 

Preston 


SHB’S.a  sensation  from 
the  day  before  yester- 
day. Koo  Stark  is  40. 
and  having  her  first 
baby  by  a resolutely  anony- 
mous partner:  so  there  are  lit- 
tle gossip  paragraphs  around 
and  about  You  can  find  a few 
of  the  photographs  she  now 
takes  for  a living  an  foe  Inter- 
net One  web  site  (at  $19.99)  is 
stSU  setting  copies  of  her  1982 
movie  Emily,  * ‘starring 
Prince  Andrew's  paramour  as 
a teenager  who  returns  from 
boarding  school  to  learn  her 
mother  has  become  a prosti- 
tute— and  soon  discovers  her 
own  sexuality”.  But  foe  rest  is 
history:  and  history  with  a 


The  world  has  been  stuffed 
with  assarted  royal  scripts 
this  week.  The  "Charles  re- 
de dl  cates  himself  to  the 
people'’  script,  brought  to  you 
by  a busload  of  TV  camera- 
men from  an  Edinburgh  street 


corner  decorated  with  chil- 
dren and  animate.  The ‘‘Diana 
re-dedieates  herself  to  a life  of 
service  and  obscurity”  script, 
brought  to  you  by  foe  Ango- 
lan Hying  dreus.  And  the 
“Fergle  as  busted  flush” 
script,  brought  to  you  by 
Weight  Watchers  at  $1  million 
an  outing;  and  playing  incon- 
spicuously on  television  sets 
arOHndtheglobe. 

None  of  these  scripts  is 
working;  or  shows  signs  of  so 
doing.  A bonfire  ctf  inanities. 
Their  royal  scriptwriters  are, 
yet  again,  writing  the  story, 
then  expecting  foe  central 
characters  to  mouth  foe  req- 
uisite dialogue  and  dance  to 
foe  pre-ordained  timwg.  Since 
that’s  precisely  the  error 
which  produced  this  fine 
mess,  failure  comes  by  ex- 
press delivery. 

Koo  Stark  Is  the  kind  of 
character  no  Palace  script- 
writer woidd  dare  invent  If 
she  got  a role  by  accident, 
she’d  be  written  out  at  foe 
first  opportunity.  Which  Is 
probably  what  happened. 

Miss  Stark,  you  may 
remember,  was  foe  American 
daughter  of  a film  producer 
who  operated  from  England. 
Twenty  years  ago,  she  wanted 
-to  he  an  actress.  There  were  a 
few  parts  in  very  soft  pom 
fnm«;  and  a few  more  televi- 
sion  bits  before  it  all  petered 


out.  She  was  24  when  foe  met 
the  slightly  younger  Duke  of 
Tort  They  bad  foe  best  publi- 
cised affair  of  {be  early  80s. 
He  was  Randy  Andy.  She  was 
Koo-what-a-scorcher.  He  mar- 
ried Sarah  Ferguson.  She 
married  a man  whose  father 
invented  Green  Shield 
stamps.  Curtains. 

But  the  fascinating  thing  — 
the  twist  beyond  any  script- 1 
writer's  imagining’  — is  wfaat 
happened  next  Nothing  hap- 
pened next  Miss  Stark  didn't 
call  for  Max  Clifford,  or  even 
Robert  KTimy-ffiik  she  didn’t 
sen  her  story  to  Rupert  Mur- 
doch  for  a mill  inn.  She  said 
nothing,  sold  nothing.  Iter 
silence  was,  and  remains, 
absolute.  , 

For  a brief  while,  in  1988, 
she  starred  as  the  most  suc- 
cessful litigant  in  foe  history 
of  British  libel  law.  She  sued 
five  British  papers  in  swift 
succession  and  won  every 
time.  There’d  been  no  “bitter 
remarks"  about  file  new  Duke 
and  Duchess,  no  subsequent 
“trysts”  on  beaches  of  pas- 
sion, no  “fim!  joltings"  with  an 
ex-husband  of  Joan  Collins. 
Tosh,  and  big  damages  at- 
tached. The  press  duly  left  her 
alone,  which  (rather  than 
money)  was  what  she  seemed 
interested  in. 

Miss  Stark  has  always 
seemed  to  me  to  be  a rare  and 


admirable  person.  Her  best 
role  was  as  a resolute  human 
being.  Any  scr  ap  of  publicity 
since  (like  some  old  holiday 
snaps  which  pottered  into 
print  last  August)  has  played 
to  a wholly  supportive 
agenda.  But,  at  the  time,  the 
scriptwriters  ware  in  despair. : 
Whilst  Prince  Charles  and  Di- 
ana (script  A)  were  starring 
as  idyllic  newlyweds,  Andrew 
was  hogging  th?  hwnjiinwi 
with  a "pom  starlet"  whose  : 
name  fitted  foe  biggest  type 
sites  ever  invented.  There 
was  an  audible  ?tigh  of  relief 
when,  two  . years  on.  they 
ended  it;  and  official  exulta- 
tion when  the  Duke  found 
someone  so  mufti  more  suit- 
able, tie  daughter  of  the  keep- 
er of  the  royal  polo  jxmies. 

The  In  a seise, 

makes  itself.  The  suitable  girl, 
foe  vetted  candidate  from 
within  the  charmed  mrrip, 
was  berserkly  imcnHwhiw.  She 
can’t  be  got  rid  of.  Shell  con- 
tinue to  bumble  frlatiwingly 
away  over  decades  of  cash  crl- 


There  is  no  viable 
script  for  a Sensible 
Feigie.  There  is  no 
script  for 
Diana  as  Best 
Supporting  Actress 

ses  and  crash  diets.  She’s  be- 
came an  enduring  grotesque, 
a kind  of  Dame  Edna.  And  the 
original  unsuitable  girl?  A 
copybook  of  discretion  and 
tact. 

There  were  weaker  echoes *  1 
foe  other  day  when  the  Carl-  i 
ton  terraces  booed  every  men- 1 
tion  of  Camilla  Parker- 
Bowles.  Queen  Camilla?  She  ! 


was  howled  at  111®  the  Wicked 
of  the  West  And  yet,  in  Koo 
terms,  where  did  tfap  panto- 
mime loathing  crane  from? 

CTinnd,  in  her  early 
twenties,  might  have  married 
Prince  Charles.  But  he  was 
doomed  to  head  off  to  sea  on 

the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  duty 
roster  (or  Shine  2 as  they  in- 
tend eattfng  the  film)  and  foe 
time  was  deemed  unripe.  Ca- 
milla wasn’t  part  of  foe  script 
When  the  writers  finally  got 
weaving,  the  character  was 
called  Diana. 

Wherever  you  start  from, 
whatever  you  think.  Mrs 
Parker-Bowles  has  said  noth- 
ing in  public  to  make  a tricky 
situation  worse.  She  could, 
with  her  own  spin  doctors, 
have  tried  to  become  a tragic- 
victim  of  events.  She  could 
have  dosetly  encouraged  cov- 
erage of  her  own  unhappy 

marriage.  She  could  have 

commandeered  an  hour  with 
Ruby  Wax.  But,  admirably 
»gntni  gho  lives  in  a world 
without  comment  She  ab- 
sorbs punishment  in  «iipn«* 

The  best  scripts  are  usually 
no  scripts  at  att.  The  Mike 
Leigh  technique:  get  the  ac- 
tors together  and  make  up 
something  which  mi  from 
inside  them.  There  is  no  via- 
ble script  for  a Sensible  Fer- 
gie.  There  is  no  script  for  Di- 
ana as  Best  Supporting 
Actress.  And  Prince  Charles,  I 
thmir,  will  only  make  hie  way 
hark  as  what  be  obviously, 
unchangeably  is:  a mixed-up, 
endlessly  introspective 
human  being  — somebody,  in 
foe  »ndl  that  other  human  be- 
ings can  relate  to. 

You  can’t  write  that  story 
and  hand  it  over  in  a buff ; 
folder.  It  has  to  be  lived,  and 
earned.  But  you  can  work  j 
your  ppgggffp  Cam  nin  Parker-  i 
Bowles  may  be  doing  that  in 
her  dogged  way.  Pictures  and 
text  by  Koo  Stark. 


Anything  you 
can  say  I can 
say  better 


Mark  Steel 


WHEN  I was  nine  there 
was  a general  elec- 
tion, and  it  seemed  so 
simple.  A politician  on  Na- 
tionwide would  say  some- 
thing. then  whoever  was  sat 
opposite  would  disagree  and 
they’d  have  a row.  At  some 
point  my  Dad  would  make  a 
series  of  noises  that  went 
Tut  pwah,  ke.  fiff  hark  at 
him”,  and  rd  know  which  one 
was  the  Tory. 

Then,  around  the  start  of 
the  Yugoslavian  civil  war, 
things  became  more  compli- 
cated, courtesy  of  Frank 
Bough-  At  foe  time,  in  a blaze 
of  government  publicity,  a 
sick  child  was  being  brought 
from  the  war  zone  to  Great 
Ormond  Street  Hospital,  and 
on  the  radio  Frank  was  inter- 
viewing Labour  spokesman 
Alf  Dubs. 

“Isn't  this  Just  a cheap  pub- 
licity stunt  for  the  Tories?" 
»ctwj  Frank. 

“Er,  no.  No,  I think  you 
have  to  give  the  Government 
the  benefit  of  foe  doubt  on  this 
one."  replied  AIL 
“Why?”  asked  Frank.  “No- 
body else  is." 

And  this  surreal  can  versa- 
tion  continued,  with  Frank 
urging  foe  labour  man  to  con- 
demn the  Tories,  and  Alf  Dubs 
refusing  to  do  so.  At  that  point 
I realised  that  in  all  the  leaps 
rightwards  that  Labour  had 
made,  this  marked  a water- 
shed. For  from  that  point,  the 
Labour  Party  was  to  the  right 
of  Frank  Bough. 

Since  then  foe  strategy  of 
fooling  the  Government  fay  not 
opposing  it  has  spread  to 
every  issue,  so  that  party  poli- 
tics is  now  a bizarre  panel 
game,  in  which  one  side 
makes  an  outrageous  state- 
ment. and  the  other  side  hay  to 
trump  them  by  agreeing  with 
It  Fra*  instance,  Tkmy  Blair 
informs  us  that  he  gives  noth- 
ing to  beggars,  so  a Tory  MP 
announces  he  does  give  them 
something  — “A  piece  of  my 
mind".  So  now  a Labour  MP, 
probably  Jack  Straw,  will 
have  to  tell  us  that  he  takes 
money  from  beggars  and  puts 
vinegar  in  their  Special  Brew. 
Then  Robert  Robertson  will 
ring  a bell  and  say:  “Congratu- 
lations Mr  Straw,  indeed  you 
would,  indeed  you  would-  Now 
foe  nest  issue  is  single 
parents.” 

Some  have  a simpler  Job 
than  others  at  this  game.  Gor- 
don Brown,  for  example,  has 
only  to  top  foe  Tories’  promise 
toreduoe  tax  to  20p  by  saying, 
“That’s  easy,  rn  make  It  lOp.” 
But  others,  like  Labour  home- 
affairs  spokesman  Alun 
Michael,  have  a harder  task. 
The  new  Police  Bill,  addressed 
elsewhere  on  this  page.  Is  a 


John  Wadham  applauds  Jackstraw’s  last-minute  conversion  on  the  Police  Bill,  but 
both  he  and  Madeleine  Colvin  (below)  want  to  see  more  protection  for  individuals 

Good  as  far  as  it  goes 


THE  amendments  to 
the  Police  Bill 
which  were  laid 
down  by  the  Labour 
Party  yesterday 
represent  a significant  and 
important  development  in  its 
policy  on  the  bugging  and 
surveillance  provisions  of  foe 
BEL  They  will,  if  they  are 
agreed  by  Parliament,  ensure 
that  listening  devices  cannot 
be  placed  in  homes  or  offices 
without  the  prior  authority  ctf 
a commissioner  who  will  be 
someone  who  has  held  “high 

1 judicial  office”.  The  same 
amendments  will  provide 
considerable  protection  to  the 
confidential  conversations  of 
lawyers  and  clients,  doctors 
and  patients,  priests  and 
their  par-inti  inn  t>r«_  and  Jour- 
nalists and  their  sources. 

The  amendments,'  which 
were  drafted  with  Liberty’s 
help,  deal  with  the  fundamen- 
tal issues  in  this  part  of  the 
Bill  and,  although  they  do  not 
go  as  far  as  we  would  want 
the  battle  now  is  to  convince 
those  in  the  Lards  and  file 
Commons  to  agree  to  change 
the  Bffi. 

Changing  the  Labour  Par- 
ty’s views  an  this  Bfll  is  an 
important  victory  for  those 
concerned  to  protect  human 
rights  in  this  country.  The 
list  of  those  already  cam- 
paigning to  change  foe  Bfil  is 
growing  every  day,  and  al- 
ready includes  this  news- 
paper, the  Dally  Mail,  the 
Daily  Telegraph,  the  'rimes, 
the  Independent,  Lord 
Browne- Wilkinson,  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice,  foe  Bar  Coun- 
cil, the  Law  Society,  Justice 
and  many  many  others. 

Liberty  does,  however,  pre- 
fer the  amendments  put  down 
by  the' Liberal  Democrats  be- 
cause they  would  involve 
Judges  as  judges,  so  that  part 
of  the  judicial  system  would 
decide  on  actual  authorisa- 
tion, rather  thaw,  as  in  the 
Labour  proposals,  a Judge  ap- 
pointed by  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter as  a commissioner  having 
to  approve  the  surveillance 
after  initial  authorisation  by 
thp  r.hipf  constable. 

There  are  also  a number  of 
technical  amendments 
needed  to  ensure  that  commu- 
nications with  lawyers  are 
protected  wherever  they 
occur,  and  that  other  circum- 
stances Involving  confiden- 
tial relationships  are  also 
properly  protected. 

Nevertheless,  Jack  Straw 
and  hiS  team  have  got  it  just 


fUferftab'. 


... . but  needs  to  go  further 

Wmr.H  Justice  wel- 1 taken  to  suppose  that  com- 1 pressed  about  less  senlo 
comes  the  Labour  missioners  can  exercise  in-  Circuit  judges  matin 
Party’s  shift  dependent  control  of  oper-  these  difficult  and  send 


WBTT.K  Justice  wel- 
comes the  Labour 
Party’s  shift 
towards  prior  judicial  au- 
thorisation over  intrusive 
police  operations,  its 
amMiihwwit  to  Clause  91  is 
confused  and  probably 
counter-productive.  The 
party  proposes thatthis au- 
thorising role  be  given  to  a 
commissioner  who,  under 
the  Bill,  must  be  at  least  of 
the  standing  of  a High 
Court  Judge-  However,  It 
has  overlooked  -a  funda- 
mental point.  By  making 
this  proposal  it  is  setting 
np  a serious  conflict  with 

the  commissioner’s  other 

functions  under  the  Bill:  to 
review  all  such  poHa  oper- 
ations and  investigate  indi- 
vidual complain**- 
We  believe  that  It  is  mis- 


taken to  suppose  that  com- 
missioners can  exercise  in- 
dependent control  of  oper- 
ations that  they  themselves 
have  authorised.  At  the 
same  time,  those  making  a 
complaint  might  well  feel 
♦hat  their  right  to  seek 
redress  by  way  of  an  inde- 
pendent investigation  Is 
somewhat  prejudiced  for 
similar  reasons. 

The  Labour  Party  now 
appears  to  have  accepted 
the  overwhelming  need  for 
Independent  prior  authori- 
sation by  a member  of  the 
Judiciary,  rather  than  rely- 
ing on  Judicial  supervision 
after  the  event  By  this 
amendment  it  has  in  effect 
acknowledged  that  this 
person  should  be  a High 
Court  judge  — which  over- 
comes the  concern  ex- 


pressed about  less  senior 
Circuit  judges  making 
these  difficult  and  sensi- 
tive decisions. 

It  is  good  that  the  public 
debate  on  this  issue  has 
encouraged  this  change  of 
view.  But  having  come  this 
far,  the  Labour  Party 
should  not  stick  in  a half- 
way house  which  is  likely 
to  be  unworkable.  It 
should  now  take  this  to  its 
logical  conclusion  and  en- 
trust the  role  to  designated 
practising  High  Court 
judges  who  are  well 
equipped  to  undertake  this 
function. 


THIS  would  be  right  in. 
terms  both  of  princi- 
ple and  practice.  Such 
judges.  In  any  event,  oper- 
ate on  circuit  all  over  the 


country  and  are  therefore 
available  to  hear  such  ap- 
plications. In  cases  of 
emergency,  a judge  may  be 
contacted  by  telephone  ini- 
tially with  a fipll  review  of 
the  application  and  evi  - 
dence as  soon  as  practica- 
ble thereafter. 

This  has  been  the  prac- 
in  both  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  for  a number 
of  years.  The  statutory 
regimes  In  both  countries 
are  strict,  requiring  that  a 
designated  High  Court 
judge  rigorously  scruti- 
nises all  aspects  of  applica- 
tions for  the  use  of  intru- 
sive operations  by  the 

police-  This  includes  mak- 
ing informed  judgments  as 
to  the  availability  and  fea- 
sibility of  alternative  in- 
vestigative techniques-  In 
Australia,  in  particular, 
this  judicial  scrutiny  Is 
further  strengthened  by 
the  availability  of  judicial- 
review  procedures  to  chaL 


about  right,  and  1 hope  that, 
next  time,  the  Labour  Party's 
antpnriBg  are  quicker  In  spot- 
ting chances  to  promote  the 
cause  of  human  rights  in  the 
face  of  government  plans  to 
erode  those  rights. 

Indeed,  there  are  a number 
of  other  Issues  which  still 
concern  us  in  foe  Police  BOL 
The  Bill  creates  a National 
Crime  Squad  and  puts  the 
National  Criminal  Intelli- 
gence Service  on  a statutory 
footing  hut  th*>  rrn»rliani«CTnK 
for  democratic  control  of  both 
organisations  are  inadequate. 

In  addition,  there  are  virtu- 
ally no  controls  on  either  the 
accuracy  of  the  information 
that  will  be  held  by  these  new 
bodies  or  who  will  have  ac- 
cess to  such  information. 

The  issue  in  the  Bill  which 
will  have  direct  and  immedi- 
ate effect  on  the  largest  num- 
ber ctf  people  is  not,  of  course, 
bugging,  but  criminal-record 
checks.  The  Bill  extends 
criminal-record  checks  for 
employment  and  other  pur- 
poses, and  in  consequence  the 
breadth  and  scope  of  the  in- 
formation contained  in  them 
win  he  enormous.  There  are 


I hope  that  next  time 
Labour’s  antennae 
are  quicker  in 
spotting  chances  to 
promote  the  cause 
of  human  rights 

no  adequate  ways  of  testing 
either  foe  accuracy  of  the 
information  contained  in 
them  or  its  relevance. 

Without  changes,  the 
career  prospects  of  millions 
of  people  may  be  damaged 
unnecessarily  by  those  mea- 
sures. Once  such  checks  be- 
come automatic  anyone  who 
has  a conviction,  even  for 
something  fairly  trivial  and 
irrelevant,  will  find  that  de- 
spite being  foe  best  candidate 
for  the  job  he  or  she  can 
never  secure  employment 

It  would  be  nice  to  think 
that  all  those  interested  in  the 
campaign  to  change  the  bug- 
ging-and-burgling  part  of  this 
Bill  might  also  turn  their  at- 
tention to  these  other  Issues. 

John  Wadham  Is  director  of 
Liberty 


lenge  the  granting  of  the 
police  application  and  the 
periodical  audit  of  all  such 
operations  by  an  indepen- 
dent ombudsman. 

A SENIOR  Australian 
federal  police  officer 
responsible  for  mak- 
ing such  applications  con- 
firms that  it  is  not  un- 
known for  police  officers  to 
be  “interrogated”  for  up  to 
two  hours  on  applications. 
Although  accepting  that 
the  procedures  could  be : 
rather  bureaucratic,  in  his  ; 
view,  this  is  essential  “for 
the  protection  of  individ- 
ual privacy”. 

It  Is  not  necessary  there- 
fore to  reinvent  the  wheeL  i 
There  are  safe  and  practi- 
cal procedures  which  oper- 
ate well  In  other  countries 
and  which  could  well  oper- 
ate here. 

Madeleine  Colvin  Is  leoal 
officer  at  Justice 


tricky  rate.  But  professional 
that  he  Is,  Mr  Michael  an- 
nounces he’s  hairing  the  Gov- 
ernment on  letting  the  police 
bug  anyone  they  like  (until 
the  last  possible  moment)  be- 
cause the  police  have  been 
doing  this  for  years  anyway, 
so  we  might  as  well  make  it 
legal.  (Which  presumably 
means  that  a Labour  govern- 
ment would  also  legalise  pros- 
titution. smoking  dope,  and 
going  round  pubs  selling 
knocked-off  bacon.) 

TO  add  to  the  amusement  of 
this  game,  some  of  the  partici- 
pants don’t  even  know  that 
the  game  is  taking  place.  So 
every  now  and  then  John 
Prescott  will  come  on  the 

radio  and  say  something  like, 
“What  Tony  means  Is  that  the 
Tories  are  to  blame  for  the 
amount  of  homeless  people, 
and  we  won’t  tolerate  that  sit- 
uation.’’ Then  all  foe  others 
snigger,  "Poor  John,  he  just 
doesn’t  get  the  idea,”  in  the 
same  way  you  despair  at  the 
great  aunt  who  shows  every- 
one her  cards  in  a game  ctf 
Cluedo  and  says:  “I  only 
needed  the  live  of  diamonds.” 

Strangely  it's  the  Tories 
who  are  sometimes  reluctant 
to  play.  They  angr&y  deny  that 
they  have  plans  to  put  VAT  on 
food,  but  you  can’t  help  won- 
dering whether  they'd  be  bet- 
ter off  saying  that  they  had,  as 
Labour  would  then  say:  “All 
right  then,  so  have  we.  And 
we’re  putting  airport  tax  on  it 
as  weft.  Your  turn." 

In  this  way  the  differences 
in  policy  have  been  almost 
eradicated,  but  a few  remain 
to  niggle  the  Labour  leaders. 
How,  for  instance,  do  you  out- 
flank the  Tories’  eccentric  be- 
lief that  refusing  to  allow  the 
Social  Chapter  to  cut  hours 
and  raise  wages  is  a vote 
winner?  As  if  anyone's  likely 
to  think,  “Good  on  yer  Mr 
Major.  Why,  us  simple  wor- 
kin'  folk  wouldn't  know  what 
to  do  wiv  all  that  extra  time 
an’  money.  We'd  just  as  likely 
waste  It  darn  the  dogs.” 

BUT  it’s  almost  certain 
that  by  the  time  of  the 
election  Labour  will 
have  found  a way  of  agreeing. 
Maybe  they’ll  announce  that 
they  stfll  strongly  support  foe 
idea  of  minimum  wage,  and 
have  decided  to  set  the 
amount  at  nothing. 

Yet  strangest  of  all,  none  ctf 
this  is  to  say  that  the  election 
will  therefore  be  a friendly 
affair,  for  there  is  no  greater 
bickering  than  between  two 
people  who  insist  that  they 
agree  about  something  more 
than  the  other,  as  any  nine- 
year-old  knows. 

‘7  hate  criminals." 

“Yeah,  well  I hate  ’em 
more.” 

“You  don’t” 

•1  do.” 

"Td  lock  ’em  up  forever  for 
three  minor  offences.” 

“Yeah,  well  Td  give  ’em 
zero  tolerance.” 

“Not  as  zero  as  me.” 

“Wen  Td  tolerate  ’em  even 
less  than  zero." 

“Come  in  the  pair  of  you. 
You’ve  both  got  homework  to 
do  and  the  curfew's  started.” 
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Helen  Foster  Snow 


Inside  story 
on  Red  China 


THE  WORK  of  Helen 
Foster  Snow,  who 
has  died  aged  89, 
was  far  less  well- 
known  than  of 
her  husband,  Edgar  Snow. 
Yet  she  spent  twice  as  long 
with  Mao  Zedong  during  the 
Chinese  revolution  as  he.  and 
her  journey  into  north-west 
China  to  find  the  Red  Army 
was  twice  as  dangerous.  Her 
book  Inside  Red  China  was 
even  more  a mine  of  Informa- 
tion about  the  unknown  Chi- 
nese communists  thaw  his. 
And  tt  was  she  who  per- 
suaded Edgar  to  include  al- 
most the  full  text  of  Mao  Ze- 
dong's autobiography  — the 

only  version  that  Mao  con- 
sented to  give  during  his 
whole  lifetime  — in  his  Red 
Star  Over  China.  For  that  his- 
tory owes  her  a great  deal 
Yet  Edgar  made  his  trip  «nd 
published  his  book  first,  and 
It  quickly  became,  and 
remains,  the  “classic  ac- 
count". Helen  (after  an  unsuo- 
ccssAjI  attempt  to  join  Edgar 
in  1936)  marte  her  visit  and 
published  her  book,  under  the 
pseudonym  of  Nyzn  Wales,  a 
year  later.  Inside  Red  China 
remains  unknown  except  to 
historians.  “After  Mr  Snow's 
book”,  wrote  one  reviewer, 
“...the  existence  of  Soviet 
China  is  not  now  news." 

Zh  later  life,  and  after  div- 
orce from  Edgar,  Helen  would 
refer  to  "the  Snow  marriage” 
as  if  it  had  been  an  institution 
much  larger  than  a relation- 
ship between  two  people.  It 
was  both  larger  and.  pri- 
vately, smaller. 

Their  home  in  Peking  be- 
came a sate  house  for  Chinese 
anti-Japanese  nationalists 
and  antl-Chiang  Eai-shek 
communists.  Helen  helped 
launch  the  December  1935  stu- 
dent movement  from  it  The 
Snows  marched  at  the  head  cf 
the  patriotic  parade,  then  vis- 
ited the  wounded  students  in 
hospital.  Afterwards  they 
smuggled  out  of  Peking  a stu- 
dent revolutionary  called  Yu, 
dressed  as  a respectable  gen- 
tleman in  Edgar’s  tweed  suit 
Yu  had  just  married  an  ambi- 


David Sinclair 


tious  library  clerk  called  Li 
Yunhe,  later  to  become  an  ac- 
tress and  later  still  Jiang 
qing  (Madame  Mao).  Every- 
thing in  revolutionary  China 
connected. 

Almost  every  well-known 
figure  connected  with  China 
at  the  time,  from  Teilhard  de 
Chardin  to  Pearl  Buck, 
passed  through  the  Snow  fam- 
ily  house.  From  there  the 
Snows  fostered  and  intro- 
duced to  the  outside  world  a 
score  of  Chinese  writers,  from 
Shen  Congwen  to  Hsiao 
Ch’ien  and  Lin  Yutang.  The 
book  Lining  China  appeared 
under  Edgar’s  name  though 
Helen  did  much  of  the  work. 


‘I  didn’t  come  a 11 
the  way  to  China  to 
wear  anybody’s 
silver  saddle-ring.  I 
intend  to  become  a 
Great  Author* 


The  Snows  would  later 
blend  more  than  a dash*  of  fic- 
tion in  their  separate  ac- 
counts of  these  years.  Even 
their  courtship  and  marriage 
has  a well-rounded,  well-told 
air,  but  it  is  a great  stray 
anyhow. 

Helen  arrived  in  Shanghai 
In  1931.  aged  24.  Her  parents 
were  civic-minded  citizens 
from  a small  town  in  Utah: 
she  was  a strong,  deliberately 
“modem"  woman,’  inspired 
by  Pearl  Buck’s  The  Good 
Earth  and  determined  to 
write  a Great  Book.  While 
working  for  the  American 
Mining  Congress,  she  had 
saved  much  of  her  salary  so 
that  she  could  travel  abroad 
and  write. 

She  thought  Edgar  might 
help  her  and  within  hours  of 
landing  in  Shanghai  she  con- 
trived to  meet  him.  Snow 
later  described  her  appear- 
ence  on  that  first  day:  “She 
seemed.. . a Greek  goddess  in 


that  town,  and  lovely  to  look 
at  anywhere. . . Adrift  was  not 
the  word;  she  was  more  pur- 
poseful than  L" 

Vdry  soon  he  had  given  her 
a Tibetan  silver  saddle  ring  as 
a token  of  the  “manifest 
ming”  (fate)  which  had 
brought  them  together.  She 
put  it  away.  “I  didn’t  come  all 
the  way  to  China  to  wear  any- 
body’s silver  saddle-ring. . . 1 
intend  to  become  a Great 
Author,  and  to  travel." 

Helen  agreed  to  wear  the 
ring  18  months  later.  They  in- 
sisted on  being  married  on 
Christmas  Day  in  the  US  em- 
bassy in  Tokyo,  to  everyone’s 
inconvenience.  Their  honey- 
moon reading  included  Ber- 
nard Shaw  and  H G Wells.  - 

They  would  divorce  in  1949, 
and  Helen  never  remarried.  It 
would  be  too  easy  to  present 
Helen's  life  as  over-shadowed 
by  that  of  her  husband.  She 
offers  an  almost  obsessively 
cheerful  account  of  the 
relationship  In  her  autobiog- 
raphy My  China  Years  (1984). 
Helen  was  as  forceful  in  her 
way  as  Edgar  in  bis.  The  ten- 
sion between  them  was  rooted 
both  in  the  friction  between 
these  two  strong  personalities 
and  in  sexual  incompatibility 
which  was  only  overcome  for 
a tew  short  periods. 

The  root  problem,  writes 
Edgar’s  biographer  Robert 
Farnsworth  (in  From  Vaga- 
bond to  Journaitsf),  was  that 
“(Helen]  Foster  sought  out 
(Edgar]  Snow  as  a writing 
mentor  and  only  reluctantly 
accepted  marriage,  principal- 
ly as  a term  of  writing  part- 
nership." 

The  relative  failure  of  In- 
side Red  China  is  partly  the 
result  of  Helen  being  more 
successful  as  archivist  than 
as  journalist.  She  had 
amassed  enormous  quantities 
of  documentary  material  on 
the  Chinese  communist  lead- 
ers and  their  movement.  This 
later  formed  the  core  of  the 
Hoover  Institution  collection 
in  Stanford,  and  was  ex- 
cerpted in  Red  Dust  auiobo- 
graphies  of  Chinese  commu- 
nists as  told  to  Nym  Wales. 


Helen  Foster  Snow. . .adangenousjonrney  to  find  the  Red  Army  in  revolutionary  China 


History,  she  would  con- 
clude, became  so  sacred  to 
her  that  she  “was  never  able 
to  make  selections  properly”. 

Helen’s  contribution  to  the 
Chinese  industrial  co-opera- 
tive movement  “Gung  Ho" 
was  as  significant  as  her  writ- 
ing. Its  founder,  the  New  Zea- 
lander and  ex-Shanghai  fac- 
tory inspector  Rewi  Alley, 
readied  that  it  was  Helen 
Snow  who  first  insisted: 
"There  must  be  a people's 
movement  for  production, 
and  the  only  way  to  get  that  is 
to  have  the  people  organise 
and  manage  themselves.” 

Her  account  of  the  move- 


Pubs, 


IN  THE  1970s  I had  the  Lock 
to  share  a Marylebone  flat 
with  a fellow  actor,  David 
Sinclair,  who  has  died 
aged  62.  It  was  a whirlwind 
arrangement,  spent  mainly  at 
the  Buckstane  Club  — in  the 
Salisbury  pub  — or  at  Gerry’s 
Club,  which  was  then  In 
Shaftesbury  Avenue.  He  was 
a remarkable  and  loveable 
companion  and,  when  I did 
well  and  he  did  not,  he  hit  me 
for  several  large  ones. 

We  had  first  met  in  1964,  in 
a pub.  Sinclair  was  then  ap- 
pearing in  the  musical  Robert 
and  Elizabeth  at  the  Lyric 
theatre.  He  had  a magnificent 
voice  and  had  won  the  bari- 
tone prize  at  the  Guildhall 
School  of  Music  in  the  late 
1950s.  Despite  training  as  a 
singer  he  wanted  to  be  an  ac- 
tor, but  put  the  voice  to  good 
use  in  musicals  llfcp  Carousel 
My  Fair  Lady,  Windy  City  and 
Oh  What  a Lovely  War.  And  at 
the  cusp  of  the  1960s  he 
toured  America  in  Tyrone 
Guthrie-directed  productions 
of  HMS  Ptnafbre  and  The  Pi- 
rates of  Penzance 
Sinclair  was  a good  actor. 
He  was  also  somehow  out  of 
his  ttmR-  Very  understand  ing 
about  my  modest,  Birming- 
ham grammar  school  back- 
ground, he  WOUld  wplahi  to 
his  public  school  pals  that  I 
was  nevertheless  a first  dass 
chap.  I had  indeed  crane  from 
a rougher  provincial  arena, 
and  while  we  were  approxi- 
mate contemporaries,  the  the- 
atrical times  were  offering 
rougher-hewn  parts.  He  was 


a brass  bed 


trained  in  an  odder  school,  and 
did  not  so  easily  get  the  book- 
ings. But  in  the  mid-1970s  he 
worked  with  John  Clements 


and  John  Gielgud  at  the 
Chichester  Festival  Theatre 
for  two  seasons;  he  did  two 
Royal  Shakespeare  Company 
seasons  for  Trevor  Nunn  and 
■Peter  Hall  — replacing 
Michael  Harden,  he  played  op- 
posite Peggy  Ashcroft  in  the 
RSC  production  erf- Edward  Al- 
bee's  A Delicate  Balance,  his 
television  work  included  Jon- 


athan Miller’s  King  Lear  and 
he  performed  in  more  than  100 
plays  for  the  BBC  radio  drama 
repertory  company . 

As  a flatmate  — and  human 
being  — Sinclair  was  audac- 
ity itself.  He  once  sold  the 
brass  bed  in  which  1 slept,  to  a 
comparative  stranger,  far  50 
quid.  After  all  “it  was  his”,  he 
explained  with  a tinge  of 
regret,  "his  mother  had  left  it 
to  him.” 

Because  of  his  passion  for 
music.  I learned  about  opera. 


David  Sinclair ...  an  actor  out  of  his  time 


It  wasn't  neccessary  to  buy  a 
ticket  to  hear  him  sing,  he 
would  pump  out  OP  Man 
Rioer  at  the  drop  of  a beer 
mat.  On  his  50th  birthday  he 
rose,  unannounced,  and  ren- 
dered the  song  to  a packed 
and  startled  Langan’s  Brasse- 
rie In  Mayfair.  I feared  he 
might  dear  the  place,  but 
Peter  Langan  led  a standing 
ovation. 

He  played  a very  ordinary, 
often  wild  game  of  golf  with 
Langan,  and  was  always 
pleased  when  his  “opponent” 
decided  to  chuck  It  In  for  the 
day  at  the  third  or  fourth,  as 
they  tended  to  do.  Thus  would 
they  happily  drive  off 
together  to  the  19th,  for  more 
relaxing  matters.  I can  verify 
this.  1 marked  for  them. 

The  absence  of  a fourth 
room  had  caused  us  to  break 
up  after  the  1970s.  We  went 
our  ways.  When  we  met  again 
he  was  a lot  changed  and  life 
was  thinner  far  him,  although 
he  continued  to  pound  him- 
self mercilessly  with  late 
hours.  His  final  performance 
was  in  Radio  4’s  Dombey  and 
Son.  He  faced  his  demise  with 
the  most  baffling  courage.  His 
overriding  love  and  joy  in  his 
last  days  was  Alexander,  hi* 
13-year-dLd  son.  His  former 
wife  Christine's  attention 
during  his  last  weeks  was 
gold. 


TeranMHgby 


David  Sinclair,  actor,  bom  May 
19,  1934;  died  December  31, 
I 1996 


ment  China  Builds  jbr  Democ- 
racy (1941),  published  in  In- 
dia, encouraged  Pandit  Nehru 
to  establish  thftnsnnris  of  sim- 
ilar industrial  co-operatives. 

Helen  revisited  Gh»n«  sev- 
eral times  after  the  US-Ghi- 
nese  rapprochement  (and 
Edgar’s  death)  in  1972.  Last 

year  China  named  her  ft 
Friendship  Ambassador, 
citing  her  visit  to  Yunan  six 
decades  ago,  and  her  work  for 
the  Gung  Ho  co-operatives. 

On  (he  final  page  cf  her 
autobiography,  Helen  Snow 
proclaimed  what  she  stood 
for:  human  achievement, 
space  exploration,  invention 


Paul  Derrick 


and  originality,  healthy  or- 
ganic living  and  marimnm 
development  of  the  individ- 
uaL  But,  she  added.  Tike  the 
old  Chinese,  I worship  my  an- 
cestors, wear  baggy  pants, 
and  drink  tea.” 

She  also  loved  — she  added 
— tiger  cats.  In  and  out  of  her 
famous,  public  yet  very  pri- 
vate partnership  with  Edgar 
Snow,  she  was  quite  a tiger 
cat  herself. 


John  Sittings 


Helen  Foster  Snow,  writer,  bom 
September  21,  1007;  died  Janu- 
ary 11, 1997 


lain  Mills 


Man  of  the 
motor  car 


B LOND  and  butfy  Iain 
Mills,  the  Conserva- 
tive MP  for  Meriden, 
who  has  died  aged  56, 
was  normally  a quiet  right 
wing  super-loyalist  Be  was  a 
Euro-sceptic,  in  favour  of  law 

and  order  (including  capital 
punishment),  against  trade 
union  abuses  (especially  in 
the  motor  industry),  and  was 
sympathetic  to  the  apartheid 
regime  in  South  Africa  from 
his  days  in  Cape  Town. 

But  an  education  he  stood 
out  firmly  against  Tory  ortho- 
doxy, particularly  on  grant- 
maintained  schools  and  nurs- 
ery vouchers.  In  his-  Tory 
local  aiahority  of  Solihull, 

local  wunapmiwit  of  SCbOOlS 

had  worked  well,  be  told  the 
Commons  in  November  1995. 
But  “to  force  schools  into 
grant-maintained  systems 
would  be  wrong.  I have  one 

grarTt-TTinlnteiTip/l  . school  in 

my  constiuency.  Every  other 
major  school  has  held  a ballot 
and  has  decided  not  to  go 
grant-maintained.  How  can  I 
lustily  to  my  constituents  any 
measure  that  would  force 
them  to  move  further  in  flwt 
direction?” 

That  rebellion  surprised 
colleagues  because  normally 
he  preferred,  to  stay  quietly 
neutral  as  a member  of  the 
Speaker's  of  chairmen. 
TO  file  wider  public  he  was 
barely  known  until  a brief 
moment  of  unwelcome  flaw 
in  April  last  year,  when  he 
was  arrested  for  drunkenness 
after  being  found  slumped  in 
a street  near  Parliament  In 
the  early  hours.  He  spent 
more  than  four  hours  in  a cell 
at  Charing  Cross  police 
station  before  being  released 
at  daybreak  with  a warning. 
He  told  the  Bun  that  he  had 
been  questioned  by  police  but 
was  not  drunk.  He  said  that 
be  “slipped  and  tell  over” 
while  carrying  papers. 

He  was  bom  in  Billhead, 
Glasgow,  the  son  of  an  ac- 
countant and  company  direc- 
tor. Educated  in  what  was 
then  Salisbury,  Rhodesia,  and 
then  the  University  of  cape 
Town,  where  be  qualified  in 


Foracommon  cause 


PAUL  Derrick,  who  has 
died  aged  80,  was  a 
Christian  socialist,  a 
lifelong  Catholic  and  advo- 
cated co-operative  produc- 
tion. Hie  was  on  the  Christian 
Socialist  Movement  executive 
from  its  1960  foundation  to 
1993,'  and  edited  the  CSMs 
journal  Christian  Socialist 
from  1970  to  1983. 

Derrick  was  bran  near  Bris- 
tol, the  son  of  a Punch  car- 
toonist — and  friend  of  GE 
Chesterton — and  educated  at 
Douai  Abbey  school  and 
Reading  University,  where  he 
studied  agricultural  science. 
Diagnosed  in  wartime  as  hav- 
ing Hodgkins  disease,  with  a 
two-year  life  expectancy,'  he 
was  invalided  out  of  the 
forces  and  worked  in  fruit 
fanning  during  the  1940s. 

His  first  book,  in  which  he 
acknowledged  his  own  debt  to 
Chesterton,  was  Lost  Prop- 
erly: proposals  for  the  distri- 
bution of  property  in  an  indus- 
trial age  (1947).  He  wrote  for 
many  journals,  and  from  1955 


until  1965  was  principal 
researcher  for  .the  co-opera- 
tive weekly  Reynolds  News, 
and  its  successor  the  Sunday 
Citizen.  Later  be  worked  with 
the  International  Coopera- 
tive Alliance’s' research 
department 

Derrick  deplored  the  ap- 
proach to  public  ownership 
identified  with  Labour’s  Her- 
bert Morrison,  the  1933  cre- 
ation of  the  London.  Passen- 
ger Transport  Board  and  the 
Labour  government’s  postwar 
nationalisation  programme. 
He  urged  the  “socialisation’’ 
of  the  TioHrmaHMd  industries 
and  large  private  corpora- 
tions, with  workers'  involve- 
ment in  the  running  of  these 
organisations  and  a share  in 
any  profits  earned. 

“All  socialists  are  surely 
agreed  that  there  are  many 
forms  of  social  ownership,  of 
which  co-operative  owner- 
ship is  one,"  he  wrote  in  his 
1962  pamphlet  Economic  Cri- 
sts and  Common  Ownership, 
“The  Labour  Party  constitu- 


tion was  framed  when  guild 
socialists  were  influential 
and  it  refers  to  common 
ownership  and  not  to  nation- 
alisation, precisely  because 
Sidney  Webb  and  the  others 
...did  not  think  everything 
should  be  national  Iseti. " 

In  recent  times  Derrick 
strongly  opposed  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  Labour  Party  con- 
stition's  Clause  4.  Despite  the 
defects  of  nationalisation  the 
clause  bad  envisaged  other 
forms  of  common  ownership 
which  were  important  for 
socialising  private  companies 
and  improving  conditions  of 
employment. 

Kindly,  helpful,  good-hu- 
moured, Derrick  had  no  lei- 
sure activities,  very  Little 
social  life  and  by  worldly 
standards  led  an  impover- 
ished existence  in  the  last  de- 
cade of  his  life.  He  lived  on 
bare  necessities  in  his  South- 
west London  one-room  flat. 
Tm  all  right  here,”  be  told 
anxious  friends.  "What  more 
can  X want?  I have  my  books 


Birthdays 


Muhammad  All,  former 
boxer,  55;  Keith  Chegwin, 
broadcaster.  40;  Christopher 
Grabble,  ambassador  to  Alge- 
ria, 51;  Sir  Edward  Fen- 
nessy.  radar  pioneer,  85; 
Monica  Furlong,  writer,  67; 
Fran  coise  Hardy,  singer,  and 
songwriter,  53;  Caroline 
Hodge,  president.  Open  Door 


International,  89;  Anthony 
Kenney,  obstetrician  and 
gynaecologist,  5%  Tony  Mul- 
lins. jockey,  35;  . Prof  Ann 
.Oakley,,  sociologist  and 
writer,  53;  Sir  Geoffrey  Pat- 
tie,  Conservative  MP,  61; 
Prof  William  Robertson, 
histop  atholo  gist,  74:  Vidal 
Sassoon,  hair  stylist,  69; 


Moira  Shearer,'  writer,  ac- 
tress arid  ballet  dancer,  71; 
Richard  Smetimrst,  provost, 
Worcester  College,  Oxford,  56; 
Audrey  Slaughter,  alitor 
and  novelist  67;  Sir  Clyde 
Walcott  chairman.  Interna- 
tional Cricket  Council,  71; 
Gillian-  Weir,  organist  56; 
Paul  Young,  singer/ 4L 


chemical  engineering,  h<* 
started  his  working  life  as  a 
tyre-designer  with  Durdop  fo 
Rhodesia.  He  returned  to  tats 
country  as  marketing  plan- 
ning pmnHger  with  Dunlop 
for  15  years,  including  a stint 
as  chief  designer  in  charge  ot 
racing  tyre  development. 

It  was  his  reaction  to  the  ex- 
cesses of  the  motor  unions 
“perpetually  on  strike”  m 
Longbridge,  which  brought 
him  into  TOry  politics,  and  ne 
was  elected  for  Meriden  in 
1979.  By  1981  he'was  PPS  to 
Norman  Tebblt  as  the  latter 

put  through  curb  after  curb  on 

the  nitons.  Until  Mills  died  he 
was  joint  chairman  of  the  all- 
party motor  car  group.  There 
toss  nothing  that  enthused 
him  more  than  the  transfor- 
mation of  the  industry,  from 


Mills  . . . super-loyal 

its  low  point  to  “where  we  are 
admired  by  the  Japanese... 
That  is  why,  with  Nissan, 
Honda  and  Toyota,  we  have 
inward  investment  from 
Japan,  where  80  per  cent  of 
cars  are  local-content  built, 
and  where  80  per  cent  of  those 

cars  are  exported.” 

He  leaves  a wife.  Gaynor 
Jeffries,  whom  he  married  in 
1971. 


Andrew  Roth 


lain  Campbell  Mills,  politician, 
bom  April  21.  1940;  died  Janu- 
ary, 1997 


and  papers  with  me.”  In  1992 
he  was  eventually  prevailed 
upon  to  move;  but  nothing 
better  illustrates  his  dedica- 
tion to  the  causes  In  which  he 
believed. 


PNlipSBasmll 


Paul  Derrick,  co-operator  and 
Christian  socialist,  bom  June  26, 
1916;  died  November  30. 1996 


Death  Notices 

cmsnE,  John  Douglas  Md  mUKianiY 
butpeacaMly  on  Friday  10th  January  TB87. 
a Ira  National  Hospital  tor  Neurology  and 
NouRMurgary,  Crematorium  la  lake  place 
on  Friday  inti  January  at  00,  at  Now 
Southgate  Crematorium,  Brunswick  Park 
Road.  London  Nil.  Flow  era  to  be  sum  to 
Wllttam  HOC  as,  2 Tho  Breadway  Parade. 
Crouds  End  NB. 

OOrtHOI  Rank  CEE  dad  peacefully  an 
14  January  at  Stopping  Hill  Hospital  alter  a 
ahott  lllnoaa.  Bofovod  fapwr  to  Kata  and 
grontuanar  to  Ban  and  Utg.  Will  bo 
Brrwtfy  naosMbyaa  who  know  Mm.  Cre- 
mation at  HL3D  Thursday  33  January  at 
Manchester  Crematorium  (Old  Chops*!.  No 
Rowan,  Any  donations  U Dtdabury  Rotary 
Club  do  Treasurer.  25  MorvlUa  Rd,  Omf- 
ton.  M21  DUG.  . 

WLLm.  Suddenly  on  W January.  Rod  or 
Saaford  and  formerly  of  Eastbourne. 
Batovad  husband  ol  Baity  and  dear  tether 
of  Deborah  and  Graham.  Sadly  missed  tn 
all  Ms  (amity  and  friends. 

THOMAS,  Cannon  DegwwL  On  January 


flower*.  Memorial  aontca  in  Cambridge 
Labor. 


Births 


™CHAM  on  8th  of  January  1997  at  St 
Mar/s  Paddington  to  Clara  Into  Lewth- 
watts)  and  Pater,  a son  Arthu  - ' 
William. 


Felix 


Birthdays 


WALKS!,  Oaorga  - low,  and  congratula- 
Bona  onreOrament  and  Both  birthday  from 
dj* MotwaLdaughtai*  Mary  and 
Jnnfrt-outse.  daughter-! rvtew  Meg,  sons 

Ba-unol  AnSwt™"1  *nd  B««fchlldran 


Jackdaw 


Diners  notes 

SLAUGHTER  House  Six.  Our 
waitperson— none  other  than 
fbeeretwhitetrasboyRurt— 
pttt  us  immediately  at  ease  by 
coldcodring  foe  noisy  guestat 

the  adjoining  table  in  this 
working  abattoir  cum  trendy 


models  and  ham-radio  opera- 
tors min^etfll  the  wee  hours. 
We  chose  the  BeefYalcananri 
soon  regretted  it  What  should 

ha ve  been  lightly  btowtnrched 
and  set  aside  to  heal  came 
swabbed  in  a thick,  waxy  rest 
due,  the  telltale  sign  of  a hasty 

napaiming.  Kurt  was  madder 
than  wpwpre  and  offered  to 


ingot  of  sugared  gristle  with 

just  a hint  aflicorice, 
redeemed  Slaughterhouse  Six. 
Curried  baby-grasshopper 
hearts  in  a caramel  glaze, 
served  floating  in  a tiny  tub  cf 
bubbling  hot  tap-water,  is  both 
the  best  and  the  only  dish  on 
the  menu  at  Djit,  the  bustling 
new  znidtown  celebration  of 
tantalizingly  unitientfflahtp 
ethnic  cuisine  (there  is  no 
menu,  and  speaking  is  not 
allowed),  where  a twinkle-toed 
waistaffMcks  your  meal  to 
you  as  you  squat  on  the  floor. 
Still,  they  managed  to  mix  up 
oar  orders.  Where  was  Kurt 
when  we  needed  him? 

Who  should  rush  forth  to 
greet  us  at  Kong  JFu  but  its  new 
Maitred’.Kurt,  whisking  us  to 
a corner  banquette  and  cud- 
dling in  our  lap  while  extoUmg 
the  64  varieties  of  candied 

turbot  chi  the  menu.  We  es- 
sayed them  aH  and  except  for 
No.a4andNo.4S— thefonner 
too  chewy,  the  latter  not  Chewy 
enough — we  were  trans- 
ported We  requested  that  Kiirt 
convey  our  compliments  to 
the  chef;  he  replied ‘What 
chef?”  and  tore  up  our  bflL 


Say  it  in  stone 

ARCHITECT  Hali  Weiss  was 
awarded  a patent  for  her  tech- 
nique of  sandblasting  up  to 
500  words  of  type  on  a 
headstone. 

Weiss  envisions  potted  bi- 
ographies on  the  tombstones,- 
an  idea  she  developed  with 
the  help  of  “grief  therapists”. 
She  is  quoted  as  objecting  to 
the  impersonal  qualities  of 
today’s  American  funerals 
and  burials.  Weiss  admits 
that  her  approach  to  death- 
care  does  not  come  cheap. 

Her  tombstones  will  cost 
three  times  as  much  as  the 
traditional,  terse  variety. 
New  Scientist  reportson  a 
new  invention  jbr  those  who 
have  a lot  to  say  about  them- 
selves or  their  loved  Ones. 


Copycat 


"AT  the  moment  everybody 
claims  to  look  like  Eric  Can- 
tona,” says  Susan  Scott  . 
owner  of  the  Susan  Scott 
Lookalikes  agency  in  Lon- 
don. “Before  that  it  was  Phil 
and  Grant  from  Eastenders. 


but  nobody  wants  them.  They 
want  someone  who  looks  like 
the  young  Connery  in  the 
early  Bond  movies,  but  we 
never  get  anyone  like  that." 

"Every  day  we  get  at  least 
five  calls  from  people  who  tell 
us  that  they  look  like  some- 
one,” says -Ray  Whiting,  man- 
aging director  of  Derrick’s 
Doubles  in  London,  himself  a 
Charles  Bronson  lookalike. 

In  fact,  I had  a Rula  Lenska 
and  Michelle  Pfeiffer  on  the 
phone  this  morning.” 

Some  lookalikes  go  beyond 
adopting  the  odd  quirk  and 
mto  the  realms  of  the  eccen- 
tric or  even  obsessional.  ‘Tve 
got  a Michael  Jackson  who 
thinks  heis  Michael  Jack-  • 
son,”  declares  one  agency  ex- 
ecutive. “When  it  was  an- 
nounced that  Michael  had  a 
monkey,  he  went  out  and  got 

one,  too.” 

Undoubtedly,  being  a look- 
alike  is  not  alwaysabed  of 
roses.  While  some  lookalikes 

became  overly  fixated  on  the  . 
celebrities  they  impersonate, 
the  biggest  problem  for 
others  can  be  the  public's 
reactions  to  them. 


zled  into  being  filmed  for 
what  was  presented  as  a satir- 
ical TV  comedy  sketch- 
only  to  find  herself  in  the  now 
infamous  hoax  Di  video, 
romping  on  the  bade  of  the 
James  Hewitt  lookalike. 
Then,  in  the  day s after  the 
scam  was  revealed,  she  and 

hftrfiBmilywerehnnndfld  hy 

the  press. 

She  magazine  on  the  ups  and 
downs  of  making  money  out  of 
someone  else’s  name. 

Classic  clues 

MELANIE,  an  entrepreneur, 
came  home  to  thefiat  she 
sharel  with  her  boyfriend 
and  hadacreepy  feeling  an- 
other woman  had  been  there. 
That  night  as  she  ran  the 
bath,  she  noticed  the  bath  oil 
had  been  used.  She  phoned  a 
friend  who  advised,  “Sell  his 
clothes.” 

When  she  picked  up  his 
jeans  Mdanie  reports  "The 
aotchliteraBy  reeked  of  per 
fame  that  wasn’t  mine.”  Her 


non-stop  about  a col- 
league, Susan.  So,  next  day 


‘“What's  the  great  perfume 
Susan  wears?”  she  asked  her. 
Next  stop,  the  petftune 
counter.  ‘*1  took  his  jeans  so  I 
could  compare  scents,”  says  ' 
Melanie.  “Bingo!” 

Corinne,  a waitress,  was 
thrilled  when  her  husband 
began  an  evening  class  “to 
better  himself.  Then,  one 
night,  Corrine  asked,  “Where 
are  yearbooks?”  *Th  a locker 
at  college."  her  husband 
replied.  But,  the  next  night, 
shefoflowedhinu  no  locker, 
no  books,  no  class.  Another 
woman  thought  it  odd  that, 


while  her  boyfriend  would  go 
jogging  for  hours,  his  clothes 
were  never  sweaty  when  he 
returned-  One  man  reports  he 
was  suspicious  when  his  girl- 
friend “started  showering  be- 
fore her  workout"  He  called 
the  fitness  club  she'd  joined 
— and  found  she’d  never 
been  a member. 

Elaine,  an  estate  agent,  had 
suspected  for  months  that  her 
live-in  boyfriend,  Michael, 

was  cheating  on  her.  There 
were  plenty  of  dues  of  the 
coming-home-late-with- 
strange-scents  variety. 

When  she  confronted  him 
he  angrily  denied  philander- 
ing aifo  she  started  to  think 
she  was  mad.  Then,  (me  day, 
die  was  showing  a smart  flat 
— rented  by  a woman — to  a 
potential  buyer.  She  noticed 
a tie  that  looked  familiar  and. 
when  the  buyer  opened  the 
wardrobe,  she  saw  a leather 
jacket  of  Mlchael’8he’dtold 
her  he  wag  keeping  at  the 
office.  “My  knees  turned  to 
jelly,”  Elaine  recalls.  The 
clincher  was  a book  she'd 
written  for  him  by  the  bed. 

Inside  was  written  “Love. 


affair  and  he  told  me  again  I 
was  mad,”  she  reports.  “Very 
calmly,  I said,  T sold  a fiat 

today*. . . " 

“He  always  paid  the  phone 
bill."  says  one  legal  secre- 
tary of  her  live-ln  boyfriend. 
"When  I began  to  suspect  he 
was  having  an  affair  with  a 
particular  woman  in  Paris 
where  he  did  a lot  of  busi- 
ness, I convinced  the  tele- 
phone company  to  send  me  a 
copy  of  our  last  itemised  bill 
I found  he’d  called  her 
nearly  everyday,  usually  in 
the  morning  when  I was  in 
the  shower." 

One  engaged  woman  be- 
came suspicious  when  her 
fiance  was  away  on  a busi- 
ness trip,  so  she  called  the 
hotd.  he  claimed  to  be  phon- 
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Rebuke  No.2  for  Railtrack 


Swift's  patience  wears  thin  over 
£700m  .investment  shortfall 


Simon  Baavfs 
Industrial  Editor 


Railtrack,  the 
privatised  com- 
pany that  runsthe 
nation’s  track,  sig- 
nals and  main 
stations,  yesterday  received 
its  second  severe  reprimand 
In  a month  for  failing  to  in- 
vest some  £700  million  on 
vital  maintenance. 

John  Swift,  the  rail  indus- 
try watchdog,  took  the  highly 
unusual  step  When  he  said 


Railtrack’s  stewardship'  was 
“disappointing  in  Important 
respects"  and  “unacceDt- 
ahle". 

He  demanded  that  the  com- 
pany, headed  by  newly- 
knighted  Sir  Robert  Horton, 
make  public  within  weeks 
how  it  will  "demonstrate 
publicly  its  commitment  and 
capability  to  deliver  an  infra- 
structure investment  pro- 
gramme which  meets  (my) 
objectives.”  - 

Observers  read  Mr  Swift’s 
decision  to  issue  a second 
rebuke  to  Railtrack  as  a sign 


that  his  patience  is  wearing 
thin  over  the  matter. 

One  sanction  available  to 
the  regulator  is  to  cot  the 
track  access  charges  paid  by 
train  operators  — a vital 
source  of  revenue.  -But  Mr 
Swift  appears  happy  to  give 
Railtrack  a chance  to  prove 
its  spending  can  -catch  up 
next  month  when  it  prints  its 
latest  10  year  investment  plan 
or  “network  management 
statement. 

He.  tempered  his  criticisms 
by  pointing  out  that  train  op- 
erations had  improved  and 
customer  complaints  fan«*n 
But  this  had  - not  been 
matched  by  “equally  prompt 
action  to  renew  the  . infra- 
structure in  modem  equiva- 


lent form,  for  which  Railtrack 
is  also  being  paid." 

A spending  backlog  was 
identified  by  Railtrack  In  its 
last  annual  report,  for  the  12 
months  to  April  1996.  There 
was  £267  mill  inn  earmarked 
for  spending  on.  track, 
stations  and  depots  which 
had  not  been  discharged  and 
&M2  million  on  its  property 
portfolio.  Since  then  the 
underspend  has  grown  to 
some  £330  mniiiwi  for  track 
and  stations. 

Mr  Swift  called  on  the  Rail- 
track  board  to  follow  four 
spending  principles.  They 
should: 

□ modernise  the  network  “in 
a timely  ftshion"; 

□ take  a “proactive  and  posi- 


tive approach”  to  developing 
the  railway  in  the  customers’ 

interest; 

O make  good  the  shortfall  in 
spending  in  an  “efficient 

way”;  and 

□ ensure  .plans  and  invest- 
ment procedures  meant  these 
objectives  were  met 
Railtrack  — which  aims  to 
invest  about  £1  billion  a year 
on.  Infrastructure  — admitted 
it  was  behind  schedule  but  In- 
sisted it  was  spending  about 
£100  million  more  than  when 
British  Rail  ran  the  network. 

In  a statement  the  company 
said:  “We  acknowledged  last 
month  that  our  level  of  spend- 
ing did  not  meet  our  ambi- 
tious plans  and  targets  set  by 
US,  and  we  bed  rhangpd  OUT 


management  structure  to 
take  this  on  board.' 

The  company  insisted  that 
mid-February’s  network 
statement  wm  dear  up  spend- 
ing doubts.  “Statements 
issued  last  year  said  we  antic- 
ipated that  of  the  £10  billion 
planned  expenditure  over  the 


next  10  years,  same  £8  billion 
will  have  been  spent  by  2001. 
This  is  still  the  case.'' 

Railtrack  shares  have  been 
rising  at  the  prospect  of  the 
company  revaluing  Its  consid- 


erable property  interests,  yes- 
terday they  hit  a new  high  of 
41&Sp,  up  9£p.  Analysts  took 
the  view  that  the  regulator's 
warning  merely  repeated  the 
earlier  rebuke  and  carried  no 
new  threats. 


1 . ,r  

Life  insurer 
joins  rush 
to  sell  out 


PauHna  Sprfngott 


LIFE  insurer  Scottish 
Amicable  yesterday 
jumped  on  the  latest 
bandwagon  among 
mutually-owned  institutions, 
unveiling  a two-stage  plan  to 
float  on  the  stock  market 
within  five  years. 

ScotAm’s  1.1  minimi  with- 
profits  policyholders  will 
share  £75  million  from  an  ini- 
tial “demutualisation”  in 
May,  and  upwards  of  £200  mil- 
lion on  an  eventual  full  flota- 
tion— if  enough  of  them  back 
the  move.  . . 

The  payouts  are  expected  to 
be  added  to  policies  as  bo- 
nuses — for  instance  a policy- 
holder with  a 25-year  with- 
profits  endowment  which 
matures  in  April  2002  stands 
to  receive  an  initial  bonus  of 
£1,041.  The  size  of  the  bonus 
on  flotation  will  depend  on 
how  much  the  business  has 
grown  in  the  interim.  . 

The  300,000  unit-linked  and 
no-profit  policyholders  will 
not  share  In  the  bonuses. 

Sandy  Stewart,  ScotAm’s 
chairman,  said  he  hoped  the 
announcement  would  end 
speculation  that  the  insurer 
was  about  to  be  “gobbled  up" 
by  a rival 

He  did  not,  however,  rule 
out  the  possibility  of  a bid 
and  said  that  a good  enough 
offer  would  be  given  serious 
consideration. 

Mr  Stewart  stressed  that 
the  move  was  structured  to 
maximise  the  return  for  the 
with-profits  policyholders 
and  to  enable  them  to  main- 
tain control  of  proceedings. 
They  will  vote  on  the  pro- 
posal in  March  and  a 75  per 
cent  majority  will  sanction 
the  plan. 

He  said  that  a deliberate  de- 
cision was  made  to  delay  flo- 
tation until  the  organisation 
had  taken  advantage  of  its  de- 
mutualised status  to  grow 
and  increase  profitability. 
To  float  now  would  be  to  sell 
our  policyholders  short,”  he 
said,  although  he  acknowl- 
edged that  the  decision  had 
been  influenced  by  poor  cur- 
rent flotation  conditions. 

As  part  ofthe  process,  Scot- 
Am  has  struck  a deal  with  the 
reinsurer  Swiss  Re.  The  latter 


will  effectively  lend  ScotAm 
£350  minion  — a loan  which 
will  be  repaid  with  interest  by 
the  time  the  insurer  floats. 

ScotAm  will  use  this  capital 
injection  to  invest  in  equities. 
Essentially  the  lean  wifi,  give 
an  immediate  boost  to  Scot- 
Am’s financial  strength. 

Separately,  Securitas  Capi- 
tal, a venture  capital  fund 
60  per  cent  owned  by  Swiss 
Re  and  40  per  cent  by  Credit 
Suisse,  will  inject  *£45  mil- 
lion into  the  new  business 
fund  in  return  for  a 20  per 
cent  stake. 

The  board  of  ScotAm  is  the 
latest  in  a line  of  insurers  to 
have  decided  to  abandon  mu- 
tually owned  status.  Clerical 
Medical  was  bought  last  year 
by  Halifax.  Provident  Mutual 
was  acquired  by  General  Ac- 
cident, and--Scpftfij%jMBti  . 
was  snapped  qp3by  Abheyrf 
National.  Norwich  Union  is 
in  the  throes,  of  joining  the 
stock  market 

Building  societies,  includ- 
ing theHalifax,  Woolwich,  Al- 
liance & Leicester  and  North- 
ern Rock  have  also 
demutualised  or  are  in  the 
process  of  so  doing. 

The  change  of  structure  is 
Sold  as  enabling  . financial 
organisations  access  to.  fund- 
ing previously  denied  them. 
Higher  risk,  higher  return  in- 
vestments can  be  made,. and 
the  business  can  grow  more 
rapidly. 

Fierce  competition  within 
the  Insurance  sector  is  also 
boosting  the  trend.  A spate  of 
takeovers  is  causing  the  sec- 
tor to  consolidate  rapidly  and 
the  mutuals  are  realising  they 
cannot  compete  with  their,  fi- 
nancially stronger  quoted 
rivals. 

In  return  for  agreeing  to 
relinquish  their  ownership  of 
the  business,  the  members  of 
the  mutual  usually  receive 
cash  payouts  or  shares.  This 
year  alone  about  £20  billion  is 
expected  to  be  paid  out  tomll- 
lions  of  savers  in  converting 
building  societies. 

• Life  insurer  Legal  & Gen- 
eral yesterday  unveiled  a 
54  per  cent  rise  in  annualised 
new  business  premiums  to 
£301  million.  The  figures  were 
boosted  by  increased  sales  to 
individuals  and  of  single  pre- 
mium products. 


Pressure 
builds  on 
Horlick 
to  quit 


Richard  Milas 


Suspended  fund  manager  and  mother  of  five  Nicola  Horlick 


Grounded  high-flyer 
Nicola  Horlick  was 
under  mounting  pres- 
sure last  night  to  quit  her 
£1  million-year  post  at  Mor- 
gan Grenfell  Asset  Manage- 
ment, as  the  hank  neared 
completion  of  its  Internal 
inquiry. 

Ms  Horlick,  known  as  Su- 
perwoman in  file  Square  Mile 
because  of  her  Ability  to  jug- 
gle a career  with  bringing  up 
five  children,  was  suspended 
on  Tuesday  pending  an  in- 
quiry into  “a  potential  breach 
of  her  contract”. 

MGAM  senior  managers 
are  Investigating  allegations 
that  Ms  Horlick,  head  of  the 
£18  bflUon  pension  fund  busi- 
ness, attempted  to  poach  up 
to  20  staff  in  a planned  move 
to  rival  investment  bank 
ABN  Amro. 

The  inquiry,  which  Is  not 
linked  to  the  Peter  Young 
scandal  in  the  unit  trust  arm 
four  months  ago,  is  expected 
to  be  completM  within  the 
next  few  days  when  Ms  Hor- 
lick's  fete  will  be  decided,  am 
MGAM  spokesman  said. 

But  City  pension  advisers 
said  last  night  that  she  could 
not  stay  at  MGAM,  despite 
her  protestations  of  inno- 
cence. “It  looks  highly  un- 
likely that  she  will  be  work- 
ing at  Morgan  Grenfell  next 
week,"  said  one  adviser. 

ABN  Amro,  the  biggest 
bank  in  the  Netherlands  and 
owner  of  stockbroker  Hbare 
Govett,  conceded  it  held  pre- 
liminary talks  with  Ms  Hor- 
lick, but  refused  to  accept  her 
team  of  20  ftmd  managers. 

Ms  Horiick's  husband  — 
Tim  — was  also  dragged  into 
the  row  yesterday  when  it 
emerged  that  he  is  being  sued 
for  up  to  £100,000  in  damages 
by  his  former  employer 
Kleinwort  Benson  over  his 
departure  last  summer  to  Sal- 
omon Brothers.  Kleinwort 
Benson  has  been  granted  an 
injunction  demanding  that 
Mr  Horlick  return  confiden- 
tial documents,  believed  to 
contain  client  details.  Mr 
Horlick,  who  denies  the 
claim,  also  faces  accusations 


photograph:  mcHAHD  lewis  of  attempting  to  poach  staff. 


Siemens  vows  to  go  ahead 
with  Tyneside  chip  plant 


Soros  speculates  on  good  and  evil 


Nicholas  Bannister 
Technology  Editor 


SIEMENS,  the  German 
electrical  engineering 
group,  yesterday  promised 
that  it  would  go  ahead  wttn 
the  £500  million  second  phase 
of  its  North  Tyneside  silicon 
chip  plant  and  the  creation  of 
400  new  Jobs. 

But  JOrgen  Gehrels,  chM 
executive  of  Siemens’  UK  sub- 
sidiary, warned  that  work  on 
the  second  phase  would  not 
start  until  the  state  of  the 
semi-conductor  market 
Improved.  . .. 

It  had  been  feared  that  the 
group  would  halt  further  111- 
vestment  because  of  the 
slump  In  chip  prices  during 
the  last  year  and  increasing 
doubts  about  Britain's  com- 
mitment to  the  single  Euro* 
pean  currency. 

Siemens  has  already  in- 
vested £400  million  in  the  first 


phase,  and  plans  to  spend  a 
further  £200  million.  It  is  ex- 
pected to  employ  about  700 

people  when  at  full  capacity. 
The  plant  is  due  to  start  pro- 
duction later  this  year. 

Mr  Gehrels  said  the  plant 
would  have  been  built  else- 
where In.  Europe  if  it  had 
been  clear  that  the  UK  was 
going  to  opt  out  of  the  single 

European  currency.  But  the. 

first  phase'was  now  nearing 
completion  and  .the  infra- 
structure for  the  second 
was  in  place.  It  would 
be  foolish  not  to  complete  the . 


Larry  Elliott  reports  on  billionaire  who 
no  longer  backs ‘survival  of  fittest* 


AS  DAMASCENE  conver- 
sions go,  it’s  up  there 
with  the  best  George 
Soros,  speculator  supreme, 
rich  beyond  belief  and  the 
man  who  cleaned  out  the  Bank 

of  England  on  Black  Wednes- 


He  expected  the  Semi-con- 
ductor market  to  recover 
within  two  years. 

Mr  Gehrels.  yesterday  fore- 
cast that  the  turnover  of  Sie- 
mens’ uk  operations,  would 
rise  from  £1-5  million  in  1995/ 
96  to  more  than  £4  billion  in 
five  years'  time,  and'  that 
numbers  employed  would  go 
up  from  11,000  to  18,000. 


TOURIST  RATES  — BANK  SELLS. 


Australia  2.10 
Austria  18.28 

Belgium  63.56 
Canada  2J2Q 
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day,  has  turned  Ms  hai±  on 

free-market  capitalism. 

In  a U-turn. to  compare  with 
Churchill’s  decision  to  cross 
the  floor  of  the  Commons 
(twice)  and  the  Pope  , admit- 
ting after  400  years  that  Gafll- 
leo  was  perhaps  right  after  all. 
MT  Soros  now  says  capitalism 
is  threatening  democracy.  . . 

'“The  arch-enemy  of  an 
open  society  is  no  longer  the 
communist  tbreairbut  the  cap-, 
italist  one.  It  is  wrong  to 
make  ‘survival  of  the  fittest  a 
lending  principle  ?in  a civi- 
lised society,"  he  wrote  in  an 
article  piiblished  the  US  mag-, 
azine,  Atlantic  Monthly.' 

Mr  Soros,  a Hungarian- 
bom  investor,  amassed  a for- 
tune over  the  pastiK  years  by 
gambling  on  .the  world’s  fi- 
nancial markets.  But  it  was  In 
September  1992  that  he  came 
to  symbolise  the  power  of  de- 


regulated global  capital  when 

he  gambled  a fortune  on  the 
pound's  departure  from  the 
European  exchange  rate 
mechanism,  picking  up  a tidy 
£L5  bfflion  prefit 
Now,  the  speculator’s  spec- 
ulator has  said  that  enough  is 
enough-  The  4,000  word  essay, 
packed  with  references  to 
Austrian  philosopher  Karl 
Popper  whose  The  Open  Soci- 
ety and  its  Enemies  was  a 


critique  of  Marx  and  other 
thinkers,  outlined  dangers  of 
the  market; 

Mr  Soros  rejected  the 
touchstone  of  free-market  eco- 
nomics for  the  past  two  de- 
cades — the  interplay  of  de- 
mand and  supply  lead  to  the 
best  outcome  — saying  that 
the  theory  did  not  necessarily 
work  in  the  real  world. 

History  had  shown,  he  said, 
that  financial  markets  col- 
lapsed and  caused  depres- 
sions and  social  disturbance. 

“Open  societies  can  be 
threatened  from  the  right  as 
well  as  the  left,  from  exagger- 


Freedom redefined . . . Karl  Popper  (left)  and  George  Soros 


ated  individualism,  from  too 
much  competition,  and  too  lit- 
tle co-operation."  he  wrote. 

While  not  bracketing  tote 
seZ'fatre  capitalism  with  Na- 
zism or  communism,  Mr  Sor- 
os's change  of  heart,  in  part 
stems  from  his  fear  that  the 
niggardly  attitude  ofthe  West 
towards  the  framer  Soviet 
bloc  countries  could  tip  them 

fain  MriTBtnl  ww 

With  Russia  awash  with 
‘-‘robber”  capitalists,  the  finan- 
cier said  the  country  could 
turn  to  a “charismatic  leader 
promising  national  revival  at 
the  cost  of  civil  liberties" 

Mr  Soros,  whose  Open  Soci- 
ety foundation  finances 

media  and  cultural  projects  In 

eastern  Europe,  said  it  was  a 
shame  other  wealthy  finan- 
ciers had  not  joined  him  in 
setting  up  charitable  founda- 
tions in  the  region. 

He  criticised  western  soci- 
eties for  failing  to  give 
enough  help  to  former  com- 
munist countries. 

“Quite  the  contrary.  The 
dominating  impression  has 
been  that  people  should  be  left 
to  look  after  themselves ...  the 
Idea  of  a new  Marshall  plan  [as 
with  the  refinancing  of  Europe 
after  1945]  is  not  even  on  the 
agenda,"  Mr  Soros  wrote. 
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Clarke  chooses 
effective  tactics 
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Mark  Milner 


KEN  Clarke's  decision  to 
leave  base  rates  on  hold 
is  rather  like  the  foot 
ball  team  that  wastes  vital 
seconds  in  the  dying  minutes 
of  a match  by  keeping  the  ball 
down  by  the  corner  flag.  The 
Chancellor  is  blatantly  play- 


ing for  time,  hardly  a surprise 
given  the  imminence  of  the 
election  and  the  gap  the  Gov- 
ernment has  to  make  up  in 
the  polls. 

Less  than  two  months  ago, 
Mr  Clarke  said  his  Budget 
was  custom-made  to  avoid 
any  further  increases  In  in- 
terest rates.  The  City  was  not 
over  Impressed  by  this  argu- 
ment, so  yesterday  the  Chan- 
cellor was  singing  a slightly 
different  tune. 

The  reason  base  rates  could 
stay  on  hold  was  the  strength 
of  the  soaraway  pound,  Mr 
Clarke  averred.  This  must 
have  made  Governor  Eddie 
George  wince,  since  the 
whole  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land's case  for  dearer  borrow- 
ing is  that  there  is  no  guaran- 
tee that  currency  appreci- 
ation can  offset  domestically 
generated  inflation. 

Obviously,  the  Chancellor 
was  having  none  of  that  For 
someone  who  prides  himself 
on  being  plugged  in  to  the 
real  world  of  business,  evi- 
dence that  exporters  are 
being  clobbered  by  sterling's 
rise  was  compelling. 

Not  only  that  but  he  could 
legitimately  point  out  that  the 
pound  is  having  an  impact  on 
in  the~  shops.  Imports, 
are  becoming’ cheaper.  Yester- 
day's drop  in  the  annual  infla- 
tion rate  was  partly  due  to  the 
cost  of  foreign  consumer 
goods  dropping  in  the  run-up 
to  Christmas. 

The  City  took  news  that 
base  rates  are  on  hold  In  Its 
stride,  assuming  that  if  they 
didn't  go  up  in  January  then 
they  were  bound  to  rise  in 
February.  It  could  be  time  to 
reassess  this  view.  The  next 
monetary  meeting  is  now 
less  than  three  weeks  away, 
with  little  economic  date  be- 
tween now  and  then  to  make 
the  Chancellor  c-i^nge  his 
grind. 

If  rates  don't  go  up  In  Feb- 
ruary. the  preelection  match 
will  be  going  into  injury  time 
by  March  and  all  bets  will  be 
oft  Flaying  for  time  may  not 
always  be  attractive.  It  may 
not  be  right  But  there  are 
times  when  it  can  be  ex- 
tremely effective. 


Friends  no  more 


Scottish  Amicable’s 
method  of  shedding  its 
mutual  status  looks  hor- 
ribly complicated  — a new 
company,  a reinsurance  deal, 
and  outside  equity  stake,  all 
to  be  topped  off  with  plans  for 
a stock-market  float  in  three- 
to-five  years'  time. 

The  underlying  thinking, 
however,  seems  rather  sim- 


pler. Scottish  Amicable 
seen  a number  of  its  competi- 
tors either  swallowed  up  by 
bigger  players  or  plan  their 
own  flotations.  Either  way, 
the  likes  of  Clerical  Medical 
and  Norwich  Union’s  life 
business  will  have  more  fi- 
nancial muscle  to  use  In  the 
development  of  their 
businesses.  Scottish  Amicable 
obviously  felt  if  It  wanted  to 
play  in  the  same  game  it 
would  have  to  And  a way  of 
Increasing  its  own  fairly 
meagre  resources. 

Certainly  the  deals  with 
Swiss  Re  and  its  affiliate,  Se- 
curitas, will  go  some  way  to 
doing  that.  Even  in  these  ex- 
pensive times,  £395  million  is 
hardly  chicken  feed.  It  also 
gives  the  Scottish  company 
more  room  for  manoeuvre 
over  the  timing  ofthe  float. 

No  one  should  have  been 
too  surprised  at  the  move. 
Scottish  Amicable  held  abor- 
tive merger  talks  with  the  Al- 
liance & Leicester  building 
society.  Since  then,  it  has 
found  itself  at  the  centre  of 
increasing  takeover  specula- 
tion. Predators  now  know 
that  the  Stirling-based  com- 
pany has  powerful  friends. 

But  if  the  move  makes 
sense  both  from  the  way  in 
which  the  Industry  is  devel- 
oping and  Scottish  Amica- 
ble’s own  circumstances, 
there  is  still  the  question  of 
how  much  the  l.l  million  pol- 
icy holders  will  get  out  of  the 
process.  Yesterday,  Scottish 
Amicable  said  it  would  get  an 
initial  £75  million  with  an- 
other £200 million-plus  on  flo- 
tation. For  a company  ex- 
pected to  have  a market 
capital  of  £1  billion,  that  does 
not  look  In  the  least  bit 
generous. 


Taking  notes 


FOR  270  years  Scottish 
banks  have  been  issuing 
their-  own  bank  notes 
and  they  don’t  intebdtballtiw 
a trifle  such  as  European 
monetary  union  to  get  in  the 
way.  In  support  of  their  proud 
tradition,  the  Royal  Bank  of 
Scotland,  the  Bank  of  Scot- 
land and  the  Clydesdale  Bank 
have  been  quietly  lobbying 
the  Bank  of  England  and  the 
European  Monetary  Institute 
to  be  allowed  to  continue  to 
issue  currency  notes,  post 
EMU. 

The  RBS,  now  the  only 
issuer  to  produce  a £1  note,  is 
adamant  the  banks  are  not 
looking  to  make  a nationalist 
point  in  promoting  a Scots- 
euro.  It  argues  that  Scottish 
notes  are  part  of  Scotland's 
Identity  and  should  not  be 
allowed  to  disappear. 

Whether  or  not  the  Scottish 
banks  will  succeed  remains  to 
be  seen  but  the  mood  is  opti- 
mistic. “The  dialogue  is 
good”,  is  the  message  from 
Edinburgh. 

It  could  be  extended  too. 
The  Scots  reckon  they  have 
plenty  of  time  in  which  to  ex- 
ercise their  persuasive  pow- 
ers on  the  central  bankers  in 
London  and  Frankfurt  RBS 
chairman.  Lord  Younger  of 
Prestwick,  told  shareholders 
yesterday  the  bank  reckoned 
Britain  was  unlikely  to  be 
among  the  first  wave  of 
countries  signing  up  for  the 
single  currency. 

So  Scotland's  notes  will  still 
be  circulating  into  the  next 
millennium. 


Shell  signals  plan  to  become 
big  player  in  power  market 


Roger  Cowa 


ffeXL  group  Shell,  which  has 
w#been  at  the  centre  of  two 
big  environmental  rows,  yes- 
terday signalled  its  Intention 
to  become  a major  player  in 
the  electricity  market. 

The  creation  of  a new  leg  of 
the  group’s  empire  could  in- 

volv&  acquisitions  of  power 

generation  companies  such  as 
PowerGen  as  well  as  distribu- 
tion operations  which  sell  to 
the  public. 

The  group’s  ambitions  were 
revealed  yesterday  by  its  top 
executive  Cor  Herkstrdter  In 
an  unprecedented  briefing  for 
journalists  in  London.  The 
briefing  was  part  of  Shell's  at- 
tempts to  rescue  its  public 
standing  after  the  controver- 
sies over  the  Brent  Spar  oil 
rig  and  the  Ogoni  people  In 
Nigeria. 

Mr  Herkstroter.  who  is 
president  of  Royal  Dutch  and 
senior  group  managing  direc- 
tor ofthe  Anglo-Dutch  group, 
said  the  company  had  begun 
hiring  electricity  industry  ex- 
ecutives aad  was  intent  on  es- 
tablishing a global  power 
business  within  the  next  few 
years. 

“In  five  years  either  we  will 


have  made  substantial  pro- 
gress or  we  will  have  come  to 
a decision  not  to  go  ahead 
with  it,”  he  said. 

The  group  is  determined  to 
proceed  cautiously  to  avoid 
the  mistakes  made  previously 
in  diversifications  from  its  oil 
base.  “We  are  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a long  road/*  Mr  Herk- 
strSter  said. 

The  first  moves  into  elec- 
tricity will  happen  in 
countries,  such  as  the  Philip- 
pines and  China,  where  Shell 
has  some  non-oil  Interests 
which  can  be  used  to  generate 
power. 

"Ufe  start  on  the  basis  of 
something  we  have  got  al- 
ready. China  is  currently  a 
net  importer  of  olL  But  there 
are  these  coal  reserves  which 
provide  an  excellent  opportu- 
nity to  supply  electricity.” 

As  well  as  coal  and  gas. 
Shell  has  boosted  Its  interest 
in  renewable  resources  such 
as  solar  power.  "We  have 
’taken  the  decision  to 
strengthen  that  group  to  give 
it  more  impetus,”  he  said. 

Shell's  electricity  activities 
are  currently  part  of  Hs  coal 
and  gas  business.  But  Mr 
Herkstroter  said  it  would  be 
created  as  a separate  business 
If  it  proved  viable. 
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12  FINANCE  AND  ECONOMICS 


Strong  pound  and  price  wars  ease  inflation 


Tory  relief  as  rates  are  held 


Larry  Enact 
Economics  Editor 


THE  Government's 
attempt  to  keep  In- 
terest rates  on  hold 
until  the  general 
election  received  a 
boost  yesterday  when  the 
strong  pound  and  cut-throat 
competition  in  the  high 
street  helped  to  drag  down 
the  annual  inflation  rate  last 
month. 

Pre-Christmas  offers  on  im- 
ported audio-visual  goods,, 
photographic  equipment  and 
toys  meant  that  prices  rose 
less  rapidly  in  December  than 
in  the  same  month  a year 
earlier. 

Dearer  mortgages  provided 
some  upward  pressure  on  the 
cost  of  living,  but  this  was  off- 
set by  the  continuing  impact 
of  the  supermarket  price  war 
on  food  prices. 

As  a result,  the  annual  In- 
flation rate  fell  from  2.7  per 
cent  to  2jS  per  cent  Its  first 
reduction  since  last  August 
The  underlying  rate  — which 
excludes  mortgage  interest 
payments  — dropped  for  the 
first  time  In  a year,  coming 
down  ftom  &3  per  cent  to  3.1 
percent 

Although  still  above  the  2JS 
per  cent  target  set  by  the  Gov- 
ernment the  easing  back  in 
underlying  inflation  gave 
Chancellor  Kenneth  Clarke 


the  ammunition  to  fend  offde- 
mands  from  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land for  higher  rates. 

Mr  Clarke,  speaking  on 
BBC  Radio,  made  it  dear  that 
the  is  per  cent  appreciation 
in  sterling  over  the  past  year 
had  influenced  his  thinking 
on  base  rates. 

Implicitly  rejecting  the 
Bank's  argument  that  the  ap- 
preciation in  the  pound 
should  not  be  used  as  an  ex- 
cuse to  delay  action  to  combat 
rising  price  pressures  in  the 
domestic  economy,  the  Chan- 
cellor said  that  the  strength  of 
sterling  was  acting  as  a 
counter-inflationary  force  by 
making  imports  cheaper. 

'It  robs  our  exporters  of  the 
value  of  what  they  are  selling, 
so  when  I make  decisions  on 
interest  rates.  I look  at  how 
good  conditions  were  in  the 
shops  at  Christmas,  what  is 

happening  to  production,  how 
strong  is  the  housing  market 
getting  and  all  those  other 
things.”  Mr  Clarke  said. 

“But  the  big  thing  at  the 
moment  is  that  the  pound  is 
very  strong,  and  that  is  very 
anti- Inflationary-” 

Figures  from  the  Office  tor 
National  Statistics  showed 
that  prices  rose  by  0.3  per 
cent  in  December  compared 
to  0.6  per  cent  in  December 
1995. 

ONS  officials  said  the  fall  in 
the  annual  rate  was  largely 
due  to  motoring  costs  and 
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COUCH  potatoes  who  lounging  around  watching  TV 
and  phoning  their  mates  are  the  prime  ben •flcaHoy 
of  the  price  changes  of the last  decade,  wrffea 
Charlotte  Denny. 

While  overall  prices  in  the  household  sector  have 
risen  by  50  per  cent  since  1987,  televisions  and 
vkfeo  recorders  cost  a third  less  thanks  to 
technological  advances  while  the  cost  of  making  a 
can  is  up  Juaft  4 per  cert.  ... 

Those  who  Bke  a night  out  have  not  been  so  lucky. 
The  cost  of  going  to  the  movies  and  other 
entertainment  has  more  than  doubled  ami  buying  a 
pint  of  beer  is  up  by  nearly  three-quarters. 

Buttwo  sun-soaked  weeks  In  the  Mediterranean 
cost  Just  1 3 per  cent  more  than  in  1 987,  while  these 
prepared  to  risktfie  weather  by  staying  in  the  UK 
are  paying  Just  6 per  cent  more. 

Top  of  the  list  of  increases  are  water  charges 
which  are  nearly  150  per  cent  higher,  despite  the 
promise  that  privatisation  would  bring  lower 
prices. 

The  coat  of  the  weekly  shop  has  Increased  more 
slowtythan  overall  Inflation  thanks  to  the  price  war 
between  big  retailers.  Fresh  vegetables  ate  now 
cheaper  than  a decade  ago. 


food  prices  rising  more 
slowly  last  month  than  in  De- 
cember 1995. 

Seasonal  food  prices  rose  by 
2 per  cent  in  December,  but 
over  the  year  as  a whole  they 
fell  by  more  than  8 per  cent. 
However,  officials  said  that 
the  exceptionally  cold 
weather  earlier  this  month 
may  hit  supplies  and  push  up 
the  cost  of  living. 


The  increases  in  excise 
duties  Imposed  in  the  No- 
vember Budget  were  respon- 
sible for  two-thirds  of  the 
monthly  jump  in  prices,  but 
had  a smaller  impact  on  the 
annual  rate  than  the  Budget 
of  1995. 

Despite  last  month's  toll, 
the  UK  comes  10th  out  of  15  in 
the  European  Union  inflation 
league  table,  with  only  toe 


Netherlands,  Italy,  Portugal, 
Spain  and  Greece  having 
higher  rates. 

Jonathan  Loynes,  econo- 
mist at  HSBC  Green  well,  de- 
scribed the  inflation  news  as 
“excellent". 

He  added:  “While  underly- 
ing inflation  remains  well 
clear  of  the  Government’s  tar- 
get of  2L5  per  cent  or  Iras,  we 
expect  Inflation  to  toll  sharply 


this  year  as  weak  price  pres- 
sures in  the  pipeline  .toed 
through,  ending  the  year 
within  the  target  range. 

“Although  the  odds  are 
probably  still  in  favour  of  a 
pre-election  rise  in  interest 
rates;  these  numbers,  along 
with  the  strength  of  the 
pound,  suggest  that  there  is  a 
chance  that  Mr  Clarke  can 
hold  off  altogether.” 


A home  for 
cool  cash 


JOHN  CONLAN,  chief  ex- 
ecutive of  First  Leisure, 
yesterday  unveiled  plans  to 
create  2,000  jobs  as  part  of 
a £100  million  investment 
programme  over  three 
years,  writes  Tony  May. 

This  will  include  six 
more  nightclubs,  bowling 
centres,  Brannigana  music 
bars,  19  health  clubs  and 
two  “snowdome”  centres. 
The  group  has  earmarked 

snowdome  sites  at  Hartford 
in  Kent,  near  the  M25,  and 
next  to  the  M6  near  Man- 
chester. They  will  feature  a 
300  metre  real-snow  ski 
run  with  off-piste  enter- 
tainment 

At  £10  minion  each,  the 
sites  will  be  considerably 
larger  than  the  group’s 
snowdome  at  Tamworth  in 
the  West  Midlands,  Brit- 
ain's only  such  facility. 

Mr  Conlan,  pictured  at 
one  of  the  group’s  night 
clubs  with  finance  director 
Graham  Coles,  revealed  the 
move  as  he  announced  a 9 
per  cent  rise  in  profits  to 
£43.7  million  In  1996.  Only 
toe  bingo  division  had  been 
below  expectations. 

PHOTOGRAPH:  0RAHAM  TURNHt 


Float  values  football  club  at  more  than  £1 50m 


5$  OUTLOOK/Hal1  hands  over  chair  as  Newcastle  comes  to  market  RogerCowe  reports 
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EWCASTLE  supporters 
with  £500  to  spare  will 
be  able  to  take  part  in 
the  stock  market  flotation  of 
their  football  club,  which  was 
formally  announced  yesterday 
and  which  will  take  place  in 
March.  The  dub  will  sell  new 
shares  worth  up  to  £50  mfflion, 
a tenth  of  which  will  he  avail- 
able to  toe  public,  including 
players  and  supporters. 

Directors,  led  by  chairman 
Sir  John  Hall  who  now  owns 
roughly  80  per  cent  of  the 
club,  will  not  be  selling  any 
shares  and  will  undertake  not 
to  sell  any  for  a fixed  period. 

Sir  John  will  still  have  a 
controlling  interest  In  toe 
company  after  flotation,  al- 
though he  will  not  be  chair- 
man. He  will  remain  chair- 
man of  toe  football  club,  but  a 
City  figure  will  be  brought  in 
to  bead  the  public  company. 
Other  non-executives  will  be 
appointed  so  the  company  can 
meet  the  boardroom  require- 
ments of  the  Cadbury  Code. 

The  flotation  win  value  the 
dub  at  £150  million  to  £200 
million,  a little  more  than 
Tottenham  but  well  below  the 
£460  million  value  put  on 
Manchester  United. 

Mark  Corbldge,  who  will  be 
joint  chief  executive  of  the 


public  company,  said  yester- 
day that  the  cash  raised  from 
toe  flotation  would  be  used 
mainly  to  repay  debts.  A fur- 
ther share  issue  might  be 
made  in  a few  years'  time  to 
finance  development  of  the 
new  ground,  which  Is  the  sub- 
ject of  a controversial-  plan- 
ning application. 

Newcastle  Is  toe  latest  in  a 
rush  of  clubs  joining  the  stock 
market,  including  minor 
teams  such  as  Preston  and 
West  Brom,  as  well  as  Pre- 
miership stars  which  have 
fallowed  the  lead  of  Totten- 
ham and  Manchester  United 

Flotation  has  been  a way  for 
owners  to  reduce  their  share- 
holdings, and  for  clubs  to  raise 
finance  for  new  stands  or  sta- 
diums, as  at  Newcastle.  So  tor. 
it  has  proved  a bonanza  for 
shareholders,  who  have  gener- 
ally seen  their  investments 
rocket,  as  the  chart  illustrates. 

.The  bonanza  stems  from 
toe  transformation  of  foot- 
ball’s finances  which  has 
been  driven  largely  by  televi- 
sion toes.  Multi-million  pound 
deals  with  JBSkyB  have  pro- 
vided successful  Premiership' 
teams  with  income  to  dwarf 
their  gate  receipts.  For  toe 
most  successful  duh9,  entry 
into  European  competitions. 


has  opened  up  an  even  more 
substantial  source  of  revenue. 

On  fop  of  these  revalue 
earners,  the  boom  in  replica 
kits  awd  Other  wiernhanrilgfl 

has  produced  a further  source 
of  profits,  while  dubs  such  as 

Manchester  United  have  built 
lavish  catering  and  entertain- 
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ment  facilities. 

Newcastle  alms  to  capital- 
ise on  all  these  opportunities. 
Mr  Corbldge  said  yesterday: 
“We  are  entering  a different 
phase  In  our  development  To 
go  forward  we  need  a more 


solid  platform  to  exploit  the 
comm  erica!  opportunities 
available.  There  are  two 
six  unrig  — viewing  rights, 
both  live  and  media;  and 
other  commercial  opportuni- 
ties. We  must  maximise 
returns  for  shareholders  from 
these  other  sources.” 

The  golden  egg  is  pay  televi- 
sion. Hie  imminent  arrival  of 
multi-channel  digital  satellite 
TV  in  the  autumn  has  opened 
up  toe  possibility  of  leading 
football  dubs  having  their 
own  dedicated  channel 

Some  observers  believe  this 
will  only  be  viable  for  the 
largest  chibs  such  as  Man- 
chester United  and  Liverpool, 
with  wide  support  abroad  as 
well  as  around  Britian.  But 
Mr  Corbldge  said:  "The  prin- 
ciple of  pay-per-view  of  obvi- 
ously very  Interesting  and 
very  enticing  for  us  and  we 
intend  to  be  wen-positioned  to 
benefit  from  its  potential." 

Newcastle  supporters,  how- 
ever, will  be  more  interested 
in  the  ability  of  new  manager, 
Kenny  Dalglish,  to  surpass 
the  achievements  of  Kevin 
Keegan,  who  left  abruptly  last 
week,  and  win  a major  tro- 
phy. 


Sport,  page  1* 


The  tarts,  the  tarot  trances  and  the  High  Commission 


Diplomats  among  usual  suspects  of 
phone  abuse,  writes  Dan  Atkinson 


THE  Canadian  High 
Commission  has  had  a 
slap  on  toe  wrist  from 
the  agency  that  supervises 
telephone  chat  lines  and 
dial-up  sex  services.  Callers 
to  a visa  information  hot- 
line were  charged  pre- 
mium-rate 40p  to  50p-a- 
minute  tariffs  without 
their  knowledge. 

1CSTIS  — supervisor  of 
all  premium  telephone  ser- 
vices — has  upheld  a com- 


plaint against  the  High 
Commission  and  extracted 
a pledge  that  this  will  not 
be  repeated. 

The  Canadians  denied 
callers  were  given  the  hot- 
line number  without  being 
told  it  was  a premium-rate 
line,  but  ICSTIS  had  tapes 
proving  this  had  happened. 

Elsewhere  in  its  latest 
report,  ICSTIS  details  a 
complaint  about  an  auction 
line  offering  callers  the 


chance  to  bid'  far  an  Ivor 
Novella  songwriting  award 
being  given  away  by  Noel 
Gallagher  of  Oasis. 

The  editorial  in  the.Times 
newspaper  advertising  the 
line  gave  no  call-charge  in- 
formation,said  ICSTIS.  The 
service  provider.  Way 
Ahead  of  Nottingham,  said 
It  had  no  control  over  the 
Times,  but  was  still  found 
in  breach  of  the  rules. 

Complaints  occurred  in 

other  areas,  including: 

□ Telephone  tarot  read- 
ings. An  ICSTIS  spokesman 
said  there  had  been  cases  of 
tarot  readers  going  into 


“trances”  lasting  15  or  30 
minutes.  “Some  of  the  bills 
have  been  absolutely 
huge”  be  said.  “Suscep- 
tible or  vulnerable”  people 
were  at  risk  from. such 
abuses,  the  spokesman 
said.  Complaints  against 
two  tarot  services  are  up- 
held in  the  report. 

□ Football  club  informa- 
tion lines.  Club  call,  pro- 
vider of  such  services  to, 
among  others,  Newcastle 
United,  was  fined  £300.  by 
ICSTIS  tor  tolling  to  give 
price  information  in  adver- 
tisements for  its  Crystal 
Palace  line  and  another 


£300  tor  similar  offences 
regarding  its  . Blackburn 
Rovers  line. 

□ Sex  services.  Complaints 
were  upheld  against  ser- 
vices advertised  in  Ex- 
change & Mart  as  “live 
girls,  go  for  it”,  against  a 
“gay  confessions”  service, 
against  a service  urging, 
“dial  now  and  speak  to  a 
live  tart”  and  against  a 
number  of  services  contain- 
ing phrases  such  as  “This  Is 
the  moment  I love  — get- 
ting ray  men  nnder 

control". 

□ Betting  lines.  Newstel  In- 
formation was  found  in 


breach  of  the  rules  with  its 
Safe  Bet  Service,  which 
kept-  callers  hanging  on 
with  “unnecessary  discus- 
sions during  the  service 
about  toe  day’s  racing". 

□ A “Cadorama”  hotline 
supposedly  offering  the 
sound  of  James  Hewitt  dis- 
cussing his  affair  with  Di- 
ana, Princess  of  Wales.  In 
fact,  callers  heard  only  ex- 
cerpts from  an  interview 
given  by  Mr  Hewitt  read  by 
journalist  James  Whitta- 
ker. Telephone  Interna- 
tional Media,  the  service 
provider,  was  found  In 
breach  of  toe  rales.  ' 
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Daimler  chief 


drives  out 
rival  at 


Mercedes 


Ian  Traynor  In  Bonn 


Helmut  Werner, 
chairman  of  Mer- 
cedes-Benz and  one  of 
Germany's  most  suc- 
cessful Industrialists,  yester- 
day resigned  after  losing  a 
bitter  power  struggle  with 
Juergen  Schrempp,  brash  boss 
of  parent  group  Daimler-Benz. 

The  US  magazine.  Business 
Week,  included  Mr  Wemer 
this  week  in  Its  league  table  of 
the  world’s  top  25  managers 
for  1996,  the  only  German  to 
make  the  ranking. 

But  after  months  of  board- 
room  feuding  over  Mr 
Schrempp's  radical  overhaul 
plans,  MT  Wemer  yesterday 
threw  in  toe  toweL 
A Daimler  statement, 
issued  in  Stuttgart,  said  toe 
Mercedes  chief  saw  “no  possi- 
bility of  contributing  his  in- 
dustrial experience  in  toe 
same  way  as  he  had  within 
the  framework  of  the  . con- 
cern’s new  structure”. 

The  resignation  marks  a 
watershed  in  Mr  Schrempp's 
battle  to  refashion  Germany’s 
biggest  corporation.  Next 
week,  he  hopes  to. push 
through  a scheme  scrapping 
the  Mercedes  board  and  ab- 
sorbing it  into  Palmier.  This 
would  reverse  the  1969  deci- 
sion which  turned  the  car  and 
lorry  manufacturer  Into  a 
separate  division. 

The  two  men  have  . long 
been  at  loggerheads.  Al- 
though Mr  Schrempp  has  con- 
sistently won.  the  boardroom 
battles,  Mr  Werner's  record  is 
more  impressive. 

The  year  that  Mr  Schrempp 
beat  his  rival  for  the  top 
Daimler  job  was  toe  corpora- 
tion's most  traumatic  period. 


to  1995,  Daimler  posted  losses 
of  5.7  billion  marks,  the  worst 
performance  in  German  cor- 
porate history.  But  Mercedes 
under  Mr  Wemer  made  more 
than  DM2  billion  profit  that 
year,  singlehandedly  rescuing 
the  ' group  from  worse 

disaster.  „ 

Meanwhile,  Dutch  alrcrait 
subsidiary  Fokker  collapsed 

and  had  to  be  hiwi  off.  It  was 

Mr  Schrempp  who  made  the 
blundering  decision  to  buy 
fbkker  when  he  was  bead  of 
Dasa,  Daimler's  aerospace 
subsidiary.  , 

Now,  in  a strategy  of 
retrenchment  that  abandons 
diversification  to  concentrate 
on  Daimler’s  core  activities  of 
mailing  cars  and  lorries,  Mr 
Schrempp  is  asserting  greater 
control  over  Mercedes. 

Mercedes  is  the  only  suc- 
cessful part  of  Daimler  and 
remained  so  since  Mr 
Wemer  took  over  in  1993. 
while  the  rest  of  the  group 
has  been  in  crisis. 

Given  the  recent  ructions  at 
Volkswagen  because  of  its 
bad-tempered  row  with  Gen- 
eral Motors,  there  have  been 
rumours  that  Mr  Werner 
could  move  fo  the  other  Ger- 
man car  maker. 

Daimler's  supervisory 
board  is  to  meet  next  week, 
when  it  is  expected  to  endorse 
Mr  Schrempp's  scheme.  The 
executive  board  met  yester- 
day to  Hiftmifig  the  plan,  trig- 
gering Mr  Werner's 
resignation. 

Investors  are  likely  to  ap- 
plaud Mr  Schrempp's  victory 
since  he  is  the  cheerleader  of 
fh«»  cultural  shift  in  German 
business  to  emphasise  “share- 
holder value”  and  profits  at 
the  expense  of  employee 
relations. 


Euro-sceptics 
cheer  BA  row 


Industrial  Staff 


JOBNMjsyor.tried.to.ap- 
peaseTSuro-sceptic  senti- 
ment oa  his  back- 
benches yesterday  when  he 
Insisted  that  the  Government 
and  not  Brussels  would  de- 
cide whether  British  Airways 
should  be  allowed  to  go  ahead 

With  its  planned  alliance  with 
American  Airline*. 

The  Prime  Minister  used 
question  time  to  make  clear 
his  annoyance  at  this  week’s 
intervention  by  the  European 
Commission  over  the  planned 
tie-up  when  he  said  Trade 
Secretary  Ian  Lang  would 
have  the  final  say.  “It  will  he 
for  Mr  Lang  to  decide 
whether  to  dear  the  alli- 
ance," he  said  to  Tory  cheers. 

Tory  Eunxoritic,  John  Wil- 
kinson, MP  for  Ruislip-North- 
wood,  had  called  for  the  PM  to 
study  a statement  from  EC 
competition . commissioner, 
Karel  Van  Miert,  and  the  “im- 
plicit threat  of  fining  the  UK 
government  If  It  allows  toe  al- 
liance to  go  ahead”. 


Earlier  this  week,  Mr  Van 
Miert  warned  he  would  be 
forced  to  take  the  Govern- 
ment to-  court-.IC-  it  . wnved  . 
through' the  affiance  without 
seeking  bigger  concessions 
from  BA.  He  wants  toe  airline 
to  give  up  some  400  slots  at 
Heathrow,  but  Mr  Lang  has 
said  the  alliance  would  escape 
a reference  to  toe  Monopolies 
Commission  if  it  gave  up  168 
slots  a week. 

“Surely  it  is  a fundamental 
freedom  for  a national  airline 
to  decide  in  its  commercial  in- 
terests with  whom  it  may  or 
may  not  have  an  alliance  any- 
where in  the  world,”  Mr  Wil- 
kinson said. 

Mr  Major  said  Mr  Van 
Mierfs  comments  were  “very 
strange”  as  it  had  been  made 
dear  that  toe  alliance  could 
only  go  ahead  when  the  US 
and  UK  had  agreed  an  “open 
skies”  agreement  on  the  liber- 
alisation of  air  services. 

The  Office  of  Fair  Trading 
would  consider  the  commis- 
sioner’s views  in  xnaklng  its 
final  recommendation  to  the 
Trade  Secretary,  the  PM  said. 


News  in  brief 


Raytheon  buys 
Hughes  for  $9.5bn 


RAYTHEON  yesterday  Joined  the  elite  ofUS  defence  compa- 
nies with  the  $9  -5  bflUon  (£5.6  billion)  acquisition  of  Hughes 
Electronics,  toe  weapons  unit  of  General  Motors.  Hughes,  a 
maker  of  missiles  and  defence  electronics,  was  the  object  of  a 
bidding  wax  between  Raytheon,  maker  of  the  Patriot  migerta 
and  Northrop  Grumman.  ’ 

Raytheon  Joins  a handful  of  defence  behemoths  expected  to 

dominate  the  global  arms  trade  next  century,  along  with  Boeine 
and  Lockheed  Martin.  — Afar*  Tran  in  New  York  ooeMlg 


Lonrho  break-up  goes  on 

LONRHCTS  newdiJefe^utive,  Nick  Morrell,  yesterday  insisted 


Princess  hotel  chain. 

' “Western  negotiations  fia ;the  sale  but  are  determined  to 

be  said.  Ihe  sale  is  intended  to  pave  the 


Morrell  said  it  would  take  time. 


prefits  in  1996  to  £78  million  compared  to  tia 


£170  million. — Pauline  Springett 


Carlton  chief  trebles  pay 

MICHAEL  Green,  toe  chairman  of  Carlton  Communications  saw 
his  mcomefrum  toe  company  treble  to  £3£  mmionJast  Year  when 

profits  rose  by  20  per  cent  to  £296Jmilli<at. 

frGreen  earned  £L97  mfilian  before  £120^000 of  pension  nay. 

his  mtxnne  from  the  media  group  was  swollen  by 

£L5  nuHton  worth  of dividend  payments  on  his  1&3  million 

sbar^^Green’s  brother  Davkl.antm-executrve  director 
reilected  £14  millMm  ip  dividends  oa  his  sharehrOHing^ngf^j- 


tkm  toa£35.00G  salary.  -^LisaJBudtingftam 


Internet  profiles  SMEs 


giOT^saa^aiklmeditmi^izedcQmpanirawfflhareprt^ 
pubhtoedon  toe  Internet  thanks  to  a Department  of Trade  and 


DTI,  is  setting  itp  a free  directory,  listing 


numbers  and  business. — Nicholas Ba/m^ta- 
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Cricket 


SPORTS  NEWS  13 


Tourmatchi  New  Zealand  Selection  XI  v Bigiand  XI 


DnMHoppa 
In  Padmarston  North  . 

N ENGLAND  side 
denigrated  largely, 
if  ■ not  exclusively, 
k for  their  defeats  in 
— JUmftedrOvexs  cricket 
in  Zimbabwe  went  a consider- 
able way  to  restoring  both 
their  morale  and  their  reputa- 
tion with  victory  in  the  open- 
ing first-class  fixture  of  the 
New  Zealand  tour. 

Lifting  team  morale  often 
takes  no  more  thaw  a couple 


ESJZXSF"0"  **  "**  lm‘ns*  «• 

(Wntto  *-16). 

■MLAMB  Xfa  Flrat  Innings  427-8dac  (A 
stmumn  IM  raw.  n Hussain  Ws  Morrison 
4-31). 

we  1— cwoh  » 

•saaNd  Ww  [Pvorrtfflht  26-W 

BA  Pooock  c Hussain  b TWnoll 43 

t*  c Pwora  e Suwon  a SOvarwood  13 

M A Home  c Kn(0fv  b TufnWF 11 

*W  4 Oraadxatoh  run  out  io 

J T C vaugban  c KniflM  b Sthrarwoocf  1 

L O Howto)  cTatnWI  to  SBvomood  _.  31 

P J msomsn  ttmr  b TufhaU  O 

M J Haoiam  c Stmrsft  b Tufnell 3 

D K Morrison  at  Stewart  b Tutnoll M 

R J Kennedy  not  out 13 

Extras  (Tb7,  »♦»*)  12 


I (70.1 


Mb  0.  34.  OS.  76,  70L  SO.  99,  123.  ISO- 
Bswllir  Cork  14-1-68-1;  Caddlck 
tM-M-ar  SJIverreod  U.1-W8-3;  Tut- 
noll  24-8-SB-5. 

i S D Donna  and  0 anno tyf 


of  minutes,  restoring  public 
reject  is  more  likely  to  be 
measured  in  years,  but  the 
process  could  hardly  have 
been  began,  more  comprehen- 
sively than  with  a victory  by 

an  innings  and  113  runs 

against  an  NZC  Selection  XI 

which  possessed  five  players 
who  were  later  named  In  the 
New  Zealand -XII  for  next 
week’s  Auckland  Test 

David  Lloyd.  England’s 
coach,  regarded  the  howling 
performance  as  the  best  since 
he  took  charge  eight  months 
ago.  “Everything  want  accord- 
ing to  plan,”  he  said.  “The' ob- 
servation that  we  are  more 
comfortable  in  New  Zealand  is 
valkt  I wouldn’t  say  that  we 
were  more  relaxed,  but  every- 
thing- we  see  here  — the 
pitches,  foe-food,  the'  climate 
— Is  more  conducive  to  us.” 

England  shouldered  the 
Select  XI  aside  and  New  Zea- 
land excuses  that  their  best 
two  regional  sides,  Canterbury 
and  Wellington,  had  been 
otherwise  ocaqtfed  in  the  final 


Appealing  character . . . Silverwood  receives  a positive  reply  to  his  inquiry  ah  d Parare  departs,  caught  behind 


of  the  Shell  Trophy  hardly 
sounded  convincing  once  their 
Test  squad  was  announced. 

Steve  Rixon,  the  Kiwi 
coach,  conceded  that  his 
side's  preparations  for  the 
first  Test  had  been  disrupted 
by  England’s  authority.  “A 
number  of  players  In  this 
game  were  on  trial.  We 
wanted  them  to  say  Tick  me' 

and  they  didn’t 11 

They  have  been  picked  any- 
way. The  selections  in  particu- 
lar of  Blair  Pocock  as  an  open- 
ing batsman,  -recalled  for  foe 
first  time  since  he  toured  Eng- 
land three  years  ago;  Adam 
P&rore,  continuing  at  No.  ff  de- 
spite his  'sarand  failure  here 
yesterday;  the  unexceptional 
all-rounder  Justin  Vaughan; 
and  the  novice  left-arm  spin- 


ner Mark  Hasfam  will  all 

Imto  'Bngtanri  delighted 

White  had  been  consigned 
to  his  hotel  roam  yesterday 
with  flu-like  symptoms,  so 
reducing  England’s  attack  to 
four  bowlers,  and  with  a 
sound  batting  surface  on 
which  the  tourists  had 
reached  4 11  for  .four  at  one 
point  the  previous  day.  foi* 
threatened  to  be  the  harbin- 
ger of  a frustrating  final  day. 

Such  fears  were  quickly, 
abandoned.  The  Select  XL 
resuming  on  25  for  mw,  still 
264  behind,-  capitulated  by 
mid-afternoon  for  176  — and 
that  despite  a free-spirited  80 
from  24  balls  by  Morrison, 
who  attacked  TufneH’s  left- 
arm  spin  with  some  alacrity 
but  still . left  him  with 


figures  of  five  for  58. 

Tufnell  had  already  disap- 
peared for  one  six  over  mid- 
wicket when  he  had  Morrison 
caught  by  Atherton  at  long-on 
off  a no-ball,  which  caused 
him  to  fling  the  ban  down  at 
his  feet  and  scuff  the  turf  In 
frustration.  It  was  not  long, 
though,  before  Morrison  was 
stumped  by  Stewart 

“He  slapped  me  a few  times 
when  I tried  to  buy  a wicket, 
hut  it  was  a foregone  conclu- 
sion," said  TufiielL  “They 
still  needed  about  three  hun- 
dred to  make  us  hat  again.” 

Tulhell  has  fond  memories 
of  New  Zealand  — he  took  U 
wickets  at  Christchurch  five 
years  ago  to  bring  England  an 
unlikely  victory  — and  the 
way  the  Select  XI  failed  to 


counter  him  yesterday  will 
persuade  him  that  further 
success  is  on  the  cards. 

He  was  assisted  by  some 
nlir.k  close  fielding:  Knight 
snapped  up  Home  at  silly 
point  and  Hussain  dived  for- 
ward at  first  slip  to  remove 
the  stubborn,  if  strokeless. 
Pocock.  Wiseman  might  have 
been  leg-before,  padding  up 
first  ball,  but  learned  nothing 
and  fell  in  identical  manner 
In  Tufnell 's  next  over. 

There  were  also  three  good 
wickets  for  SOverwood.  He 
buffeted  into  the  wind  to  have 
Parore  caught  behind  with  a 
chest-high  delivery,  tiy*1*  raced 
downwind  to  have  Vaughan 
ranght  at  second  slip. 

The  most  warming  moment 
went  to  a man  who  has  little 


PHOTOGRAPH:  GRAHAM  CHADWICK 

prospect  of  playing  in  the 
forthcoming  Test  series.  Jack 
Russell  has  played  three  one- 
day  mamhPK  in  S3  days,  omit- 
ted as  England's  wicket- 
keeper in  the  name  of 
balance,  not  for  his  own  fail- 
ings but  because  of  the  short- 
comings of  others-  Yesterday 
he  was  fielding-  as  substitute 
before  lunch  when  Mark 
Greatbatch,  with  one  last  in- 
nings to  regain  form  and  de- 
fer the  end  of  a sterling  Test 
career,  was  forced  by  Pocock 
into  a tight  single  to  extra 
cover;  whereupon  Russell  in- 
tercepted. ran  him  out  with  a 
direct  hit  and  embarked  upon 
a jog  of  celebration. 

NRW  ZEALAND  XRl  Garmon  (opt). 
Yottftg,  Pocock,  Panxo.  Ranting,  Ando. 
Calms.  Vaughan.  Patel.  Dealt  Hastatn. 
Monloon. 


Racing 


BHB  look  at 
superbet  to 
boost  revenue 


Qrahan  Rode 


THE  British  Horseracing 
Board  is  examining  the 
possibility  of  a “super- 
bet”  to  combat  foe  sport’s  de- 
clining share  of  the  betting 
market,  an  initiative  funded 
by  foe  BHB,  the  Tote  and 
Ladbrokes. 

The  Off-Course  Betting  De- 
velopment Group  is  chaired 
by  Peter  Jones,  who  repre- 
sents owners  on  the  Board. 

It  has  joined  forces  with  foe 
University  of  Salford  Centre 
for  the  Study  of  Gambling  to 
the  potential  of  a new 
bet,  which  might  attract  a 
national  following. 

The  National  Lottery,  bets 
on  random  number  games, 
and  increased  gambling  on 
other  sports  have  all  contrib- 
uted to  racing’s  diminishing 
share  of  the  pot,  which  conse- 
quently has  reduced  revenue 
to  the  Levy  Board. 

Unveiling  a three-year  plan, 
the  BHB’s  marketing  direc- 
tor, Lee  Richardson,  said  that 
his  team  would  refocus  its  at- 
tention towards  foe  off-course 
betting  market  not  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  other  activities,  but 

he  stressed  that  a change  of 
direction  was  essential  to 
maintain  one  of  racing's  prin- 
cipal sources  of  income. 

In  the  longer  term  Richard- 
son hoped  that  the  further  de- 
regulation of  gambling  would 
help  racing  to  promote  bet- 
ting in  venues  other  than  des- 
ignated shops:  for  example. 


all  the  outlets  which  pres- 
ently sold  National  Lottery 
tickets  might  eventually  be 
able  to  take  bets  on.  horse 
racing. 

Since  his  arrival  at  foe  BHB 
in  1993,  Richardson's  depart- 
ment has  spent  approxi- 
mately £1  million  on  market- 
ing; which  has  produced  new 
income  of  £16  million. 

He  believes  there  is  scope 
for  a much  larger  investment 
and  he  produced  figures 
which  show  that  British  race- 
courses spend  on  average 
only  I6p  per  racegoer  each 
year  on  advertising  and 
promotion. 

The  corresponding  expendi- 
ture in  other  countries  is:  Ire- 
land 68p,  Japan  93p,  the 
United  States  £1.47  aha  Aus- 
tralia (Victoria)  £4.03. 

TTie  BHB  marketing  budget 
of  £460,000  for  this  year  repre- 
sents 3.3  per  cent  of  the  BHB 
Racing  Administration  Fund. 

Other  initiatives  in  the 
three-year  marketing  plan  in- 
clude an  industry  television 

film  for  overseas  audiences 
and  a new  promotional  cam- 
paign for  evening  racing. 

Given  limited  resources, 
the  BHB  marketing  team  has 

achieved  commendable 
results. 

However,  In  a fragmented 
industry,  with  59  racecourses 
fighting  for  an  audience  in  an 
increasingly  competitive  en- 
vironment, more  money 
needs  to  be  spent  to  broadcast 

racing’s  appeal  as  a spectator 

sport. 


Irish  bookies  back  on  course 


~THK  dispute  which  saw 

I Ireland’s  on-course 
bookmakers  boycott  last 
Saturday’s  Ladbroke  Hur- 
dle meeting  at  Leopard- 
stown  is  over. 

Last  night  an  agreement 
was  reached  between  the 
opposing  parties,  foe  Irish 
Horseracing  Authority  and 
the  Irish  National  Book- 
makers Association. 

On-course  layers  will  be 
back  in.  business  both  for 
Sunday’s  AIG  Europe 
Champion  Hurdle  meeting 
and  the  Hennessy  Cognac 
Gold  Cup  fixture  a fort- 
night later. 


Jonothan  Lower  has  been 
given  foe  chance  to  rebuild 
his  riding  career  prema- 
turely ended  by  diabetes, 
provided  he  can  prove  his 
fitness  during  six  months 
of  medical  monitoring. 

Despite  continued  con- 
cern that  a diabetic  rider 
could  be  a danger  to  him- 
self and  others,  foe  Jockey 
Club  has  devised  a pro- 
gramme to  help  Lower 
prove  he  would  not  pose  an 
unacceptable  risk. 

“It’s  great  news,”  said 
Lower.  “In  four  to  six 
months  I could  be  race-rid- 
ing again." 
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Soccer 


Newcastle  s 
design  to  be 
something 
even  bigger 


in  the  city 


On  the  day  the  St  James’ Park  club  set  out 
their  stock-market  stall,  Peter  Hetherington 
finds  that  not  everyone  is  happy  about  plans 
to  move  to  palatial  new  premises  next  door 


m JL  FHILE  Jane  Steven  - 
1 #1  # son  was  yesterday 
1 f \g  preparing  for  the 
W W very  last  vegetable 
season  at  her  allotment,  the 
crowds  again  gathered 
around  nearby  St  James' 
Park  for  the  dally  ritual  In  a 
city  consumed  by  football  and 
its  marketing  hype;  the 
Chance  to  mix  it  with  the  rich 
and  famous  while  browsing 
in  the  cavernous  club  shop. 

Like  20  or  90  horticultural 
neighbours,  Jane  has  been 
given  notice  to  Quit  her  small 
patch  in  anticipation  of  New- 
castle United's  grand  design, 
a £65  million  super-stadium 


with  a capacity  of  55,000,  the 
same  as  that  at  Old  TraffonL 

“I  can't  understand  it.”  she 
said.  “They’ve  just  finished 
rebuilding  the  present  ground 
[cost:  £25  million]  and  now 
they  want  another  one.  I 
know  a lot  of  tans  can’t  get 
seats  at  present,  but  if  they 
must  build  a new  stadium 
why  can’t  they  go  somewhere 
else?  I Just  don’t  think  it’s 
suitable  here.” 

At  St  James'  Park.  Colin 
Thompson  was  showing  his 
two  sons,  aged  three  and 
seven,  the  wonders  of  the 
present  citadel  of  concrete 
and  steel  flinging  the  city 


Outside  left . . . Tony  Flynn,  the  city  councfl’s  Labour  leader 


IN  THIS  MONTH'S  ISSUE 


1 wont  to 


manage 


Liverpool’ 


John  Barnes  on  following  Roy  Evans 


‘I  could  be  the  next 
Itonk  RijkoonT 


Sol  Campbell,  Tottenham  to  Milan 


The  twain  might  meet.  ..figures  on  a landscape  at  the  point  where  the  north  end  of  St  James*  Park  adjoins  Leazes  Park  ^toroGJWHSr  thj  ditchburn 


centre  linmingti^p  Hw 
skyline.  Last  August  he 
forked  out  £500  for  a hand 
that  guarantees  him  a seat  for 
the  foreseeable  future,  and 
another  £350  for  an  annual 
season  ticket 

“Couldn’t  afford  it  really;  I 
had  to  take  out  a loan,”  said 
the  print  worker  who  has  not 
missed  a home  match  since 
1966.  "The  wife  didn’t  com- 
plain, because  she  knows  this 
is  my  life.” 

With  a waiting  list  of  10,000 
for  a season  ticket  he  said  the 
new  stadium  was  crucial  in 
satisfying  demand  in  a city 
where  football  has  become 
not  just  a big  money-spinner 
but  a major  industry  in  its 
own  right 

“It's  the  only  way  my  lads 
will  be  able  to  see  the  Mag- 
pies. isn’t  it?”  he  said,  while 

Hlgrni aging  the  email  army  of 

protesters  campaigning 
against  the  development. 
Their  petition  now  ap- 
proaches 2ZJXQ  and  everyday 
they  parade  in  Northumber- 
land Street,  Newcastle's  main 
thoroughfare,  enduring  the 
odd  Insult  while  waving  plac- 
ards proclaiming  in  effect 
that  the  dub  is  getting  too  big 
for  its  boots.  . 

Since  file  City's  planning 


committee  turned  down  Unit- 
ed’s original  plan  for  a 


£15  million  ice-rink-cum- 
arena  behind  St  James’  Park 
last  year — against  the  advice 
of  an  embarrassed  Labour 
leadership  — nothing  hoc  di- 
vided Newcastle  more  than 
the  ftiture  of  the  football  dub. 

Its  very  presence  in  the  city 
has  been  called  into  question, 
with  Sir  John  HaQ,  United’s 
multi-millionaire  chairman 
and  property  developer,  float- 
ing file  idea  of  moving  home, 
across  the  Tyne  to  Gateshead, 


known  as  Leases  Park,  is  con- 
trary to  the  city’s  recently 
updated  development  plan 
and  can  be  approved  only  by 
John  Gammer,  the-  environ- 
ment secretary,  who  has  rub- 
ber-stamped the  already 
revised  local  plan.  The  plan- 
ners admit,  in  a report,  that 
sicroachment  cm  Leases  Park 
can  now  be  allowed  only  in 
exceptional  circumstances, 
and  that  is  ‘unlikely  to  in- 
dude  a football  stadium”. 


Placards  proclaiming,  in  effect,  the 
dub  is  getting  too  big  for  its  boots 


if  the  council  continued  to  im- 
pede the  club's  progress. 

The  manoeuvring,  of 
course,  was  a ploy  to  pun  a 
faction-ridden  council  into 
line.  So  far  it  seems  to  have 
worked,  although  about  one 
third  of  the  6&strang  ruling 
Labour  group  are  uneasy, 
partly  because  their  leader- 
ship has  turned  planning  con- 
vention an  its  head  by  inoit- 
tng  the  club  to  submit  an 
application  far  a stadium  in  a 
conservation  area  beside  file 
Town  Moor,  a coveted  site 
protected  by  ancient  statute. 

Any  building  on  the  land. 


Nevertheless  this  is  the  only 
city-centre  site  that  the  foot- 
ball dub  finds  acceptable,  and 
some  sceptics  have  been  wan 
over  by  the  prospect  af  United 
crossing  the  Tyne. 

After  much  refinement,  the 
current  plan  has  been  pro- 
duced afljg  seme  six  private 
meetings  between  rfnb  repre- 
sentatives — chiefly  Sir  John’s 
sou  Douglas  and  file  vice- 
chairman  Freddie  Shepherd — 
and  senior  Labour  group  offi- 
cials headed  by  Tony  Flynn, 
the  council  leader. 

According  to  one  source, 
the  rinh  frad  pot  forward  an 


even  more  ambitious  scheme, 
indnding  a separate  stadium 
for  their  rugby  nntnn  tAam) 
but  were  told  this  was  unreal- 
istic. So  other  options  were 
discussed,  and  the  dub.  It 
seems,  were  tentatively  of- 
fered the  of  Blakelaw 
school,  a comprehensive  cur- 
rently facing  dosure,  as  a soc- 
cer academy  to  thien  Sir 
John's  dream  of  grooming 
fixture  stars.  Some  coundBors 
were  outraged. 

Last  month  serious  discus- 
sions began  on  ^ building  of 
a 12,000-seat  rugby  stadium  in 
fiie  east  of  the  city.  ‘T.wouid 
imagine  tills  win  soon  come 

forward  as  part  of  an.  overall 
package,"  said  a source. 

To  avoid  any  hiccups  when 
fiie  more  detailed  stadium 
plan  to  the  authority 
tt*  ft  month,  a fast-track  plan- 
ning procedure  was  agreed  by 
the  Laboor  group,  by  a.  3-1 
margin  involving  fiie  creation 
of  a special  aihcommittee. 
"There  was  a fair-bit  of  pares- 
sure  not  to  rods  the  boat,”  said 
another  source.  The  paint 
was  made  that  they  wanted 
fiie  largest  vote  In  favour  so 
that  Sir  John  Hall  would  fed  tt 
wasasafeoptioh.’*  • -.■> 

But  when  the  plarnxg-aes  to 
a development  ccsrfrol.-coxn- 
xnittue  latar-in  the  -' 
when  Labour,  cotmciii  x-tra- 


iW: 

..  have  a free  vote  — 

fongh  faTlring  is  lEKSVita- 

bfo  before  the  whole  concept 
is  despatched  to  the  environ- 
ment- secretary.  Labour  or 
CcaD5«rvative.fm*apiHt3vaL 
“Weafe  talking  here  about 
creating  a stadium  in  a park 
to  a very  high  standard,”  said 
Flynn.  T believe  it  is  the  only 
place  where  the  club  can  de- 
velop;” Bather  than  the  dub 
submitting  a planning  appli- 
cation which  could  have  been 
turned  down  — like  the  ice- 
rink scheme  before  it  — he 
thought  it  was  much  more 
MtKSiteiflli'  r^oinrfl  to  in- 
vfte  Uhitail  to  produce  plans 
“the  city  can  lire  with”.  - - 

ctons.  The  safeguarded  space 
between  St  ' James*  Park, 
which  "Will  be  ^squashed”  to 
beomnean  iwMii*1  *****  »nrf 
tbenew  stadium -Site3Saniy  a 

critics aSkir  a 

provision  fat  ffiodfl  um&npfe 
year?  Surety  so me  offi&tte- 
velopment  is  to  fiie  bade  of 
someone's  mind  to  make  sib 
whole  package  stack  up-  - 
“DeSnttety  not,"  • insist  the 
city's  Freemen,  gm>rrtinY«  or 
fiie  Town  Moon 


W«wc— «*■  floats,  pae*  12 


Nevilles  clean  up 


in  new  boot  deal 


Paul  Fitzpatrick 

on  the  brothers 
who  are  keeping 
instep 


IT  WAS  not  so  long  ago 
that  the  Neville  brothers, 
the  21-year-old  Gary  and 
19-year-old  Philip,  were 
cleaning  football  boots  at 
OldTraffortL 
Now,  with  an  undisclosed 
but  "substantial”  sum  from 
Pony  Sports,  they  are  being 
paid  to  wear  them.  Yester- 
day they  signed  a contract 
— the  first  involving  two 
brothers  — which  runs  to 
fiie  year  2000. 

If  the  two  defenders  are 
still  playing  for  Manches- 
ter United  then,  and  there 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  the 
Bury-bom  brothers  will  be 
anywhere  else,  it  will  be 
with  the  bulk  of  their 
careers  stm  ahead  of  them. 

By  the  time  Alex  Fergu- 
son relinquishes  the-  reins 
in  three  years’  time,  fixe 
Neville  brothers  could  be 
among  the  most  decorated 
players  in  the  history  of  the 
game.  Gary,  particularly, 
has  already  achieved  more 
since  making  his  debut  in 
1993-94  than  many  players 
can  hope  for  in  a career. 
And  Philip,  capped  at  19,  is 
not  far  behind. 

Tve  been  involved  in 
two  championship  run-ins 
and  could  have  had  two 
Dtmbles  [of  Cup  and  Pre- 
miership] by  now.  And  to 
play  for  England  in  the 
European  Championships 
was  the  greatest  experience 

of  my  life,”  said  Gary. 

But  the  "massive”  game 
that  he  remembers  most 
vividly  was  his  first  appear- 
ance tor  Manchester  Unit- 
ed’S youth  side,  at  Sunder- 
land In  1992. 


“It  was  not  a case  of  do  or 
die.  But  it  was  a big  thing 
for  me  to  me  to  do  well  and 
to  stay  in  the  team.  As  it 
happened  it  was  one  of  my 
better  games,”  he  said. 

“United  went  on -to  win 
the  Youth  Cup  that  season 
and,  tor  me,  it  has  all  gone 
on  from  that  moment. 

“That  game  was  even 
more  nerve-racking  than 
playing  in  front  of  Peter 
Schmelchel,”  he  Joked. 
"But  yon  leant  to  cope  with 
the  way  Peter  playB.  There 
is  no  one  I would  prefer 
more  to  have  behind  me.  If 
it  was  anyone  less  than  the 
best  having  a go  at  you,  you 
might  not  put  up  with  it-  He 
and  Eric  [Cantona]  did 
more  than  anyone  to  win  us 
the  championship  last 
season. 

"It  is  Peter's  way,  too,  of 
motivating  himself  and  th** 
team.  You  have  got  to  be 
able  to  handle  all  that  It’s 
part  of  being  a Manchester 
United  player.” 

For  Philip  this  Is  a frus- 
trating period  in  what  has 
been  a frustrating  season 
for  him.  He  is  gradually 
recovering  from  the  glan- 


Peter  White  and  Ian 


dular  fever  that  he  con- 
tracted on  Boxing  Day  and 
although  he  feels  cloee  to 
full  fitness  It  may  be  Febru- 
ary before  he  is  ready  tor 
the  first  team  again.  * . 

The  boredom  may  be  get- 
ting to  Mw  but  the  spare 
time  has  at  least  given  him 
the  chance  to  judge  the  side 
from  the  periphery  and  he 
believes  United  are  now  not 

far  short  of their  best. . 

“Since  Christmas  we 
have  bad  a more  settled 
team.  It  has  generally  been 

the  same  bade  four  and 
weVe  started  scoring  goals 
too.  It's  going  to  be  hard  for 

me  to  gut  back  in.  But  the 
competition  here  was  one 
of  the  reasons  I Joined  the 
club.” 


No  more  alcohol,  says  dough 


RIAN  CLOUGH  yesterday 
denied  he  ever  had  a drink 
problem  but  admitted  he  has 
now  heeded  family  pleas  and 
“cut  out”  alcohol  completely. 

T did  go  through  a stage 
where  possibly  Instead  of  taav- 
ing-one  glass  of  champagne  I 
was  having  two  and  that  inev- 
itably became  three,  but  it 


was  aS  part  and  parcel  of  the 
Job,”  said  the  61 -year-obi  who 
resigned  as  manager  of  Not- 
tingham Forest  four  years  ago 

amid  fears  about  his  healthy  • 

fjwt  night  fJmigfr  returned 
to  Forest  for  the  first  time  to 
watch  the  reserves  play  Liver- 
pool. Tfs  about  time;  Ptebeen 
away  too  long,  "be  said.' 


Leicester  city  last 
night  completed  the 
sinning  of  the  central  de- 
fender Matt  Elliott  from 
Oxford  United  for  £L6  mil- 
lion; a record  for  the  Premier- 
ship club.  The  28-year-old 
Joined  Leicester  despite  inter- 
est from  Southampton  and  is 
set  to  make  his  Premiership 
debut  against  Wimbledon 
tomorrow. 

Martin  O’Neill,  Leicester's 
manager,  moved  swiftly  to  se- 
cure Elliott  after  learning 
that  his  experienced  defender 
Steve  Walsh  Is  likely  to  be  out 
of  action  for  a month  after 
undergoing  surgery  to 
remove  a cyst  from  his  knee. 
It  is  the  13th  knee  operation 
that  Walsh  has  undergone  in 
his  career. ' 

Coventry  City  win  seek  to 


izrvtet  mere  money  to  their 
grim  fight  for  Premiership 


survival  today  by  signing 
Tranmere  Rovers'  young 
striker  Ian  Moore.  City’s 
manager  Gordon  Strachan 
will  offer  £i  mflUon  for  the  20- 

year-old. 

Everton  yesterday  com- 
pleted the  £900,000  signing  of 
Ipswich  Town's  Danish  inter- 
national utility  player  Claus 
Thomsen.  He  will  almost  cer- 
tainly make  his  debut  for.  fiie 
Merseysiders  in  Sunday's 
Premiership  game  against 
Arsenal  at  Highbury. 

Middlesbrough's  manager 
Bryan  Robson  yesterday  ad- 
mitted defeat  to  his  attempts 
to  sign  the  defender  Miguel 
Angel  Nadal  from  Barcelona. 
Robson  said:  "A  deal  is  dead. 
Barcelona  have  changed  their 
in  twig.  Nadal  is  no  longer  for 
sale.” 

Manchester  United  had  also 


unsuccessfully  tried  to  sign 
Nadal  last  autumn. 

Notts  County  have  ap- 
pointed Sam  AHardyce  as 
manager.  The  Second  Div- 
ision stragglers  sacked  their 
general  manager  Colin  Mur- 
phy and  team  manager  Steve 
Thompson  last  month. 

• The  Football  Association  is 
to  spend  between  £8  million 

and  no  million  an  England’® 


bid  for  the  2006  World  Cup, 
writes  Martin  Thorpe.  There 
is  also  a plan  to  involve 
English  fans  in  a public  back- 
ing of  tire  bid,  perhaps 
through  a distribution  of 
badges  and  car  stickers. 
There  Is  the  possibility  ctf 
playing  some  of  tire  games  in 
Scotland  and  Wales. 

Campaigning  will  begin  in 
earnest  next  month  when  John 
Major  hosts  a reception  at  10 
Downing  Sheet  for  Fife  mem- 
bers and  foreign  journalists. 


PSG  cry 

foul  on 


over 


Martin  Then* 


MfcARlS  ST  GERMAIN*  are 
■^threatening  court 
r action  over  Arsenal's 
signing  of  the  17-year-old 
prodigy  Nicolas  AneUsa. 

AneUea,  already  a 1ppfn^J 
Under-2l  International,  is  to 
Join  Arsenal  as  a free  agent 
under  the  Bosman  ruling 
when  his  apprentice's  con- 
tract-runs out  atPSG  to  June. 

However,  PSG  claim  the 
deft]  should  not  be  allowed  be- 
cause Uefa.  they  say.  is  a boot 
to  stop  the  freedom  of  move- 
ment of  players  throughout 
Europe  they  are  24. 

Yesterday  the  French  club’s 
vice-president  Michel  Denisot 
was  yntb<"B  about  the  sign- 
ing; ‘Tve  never  come  across 
such  low-down  tricks  before,” 
he  said  of  Arsenal.  “We  are 
considering  legal  action 
against  Arsenal  and  we  will 
fight  to  the  end.  We  got  things 
moving  once  we  could  tell 
that  dirtyworfc  was  afoot” 
Denisot  Is  upset  that  cur- 
rent French  rales  forbid  play- 
era  under  24  moving  between 
French  , dubs  for  free  under 
the  Bosman  ruling  whereas 
Uefa  allows  them  to  move 
abroad  for  free  at  the  end  of 
their  contracts.  The  French 
federation  has  already  said  It 
will  appeal  to  Uefa  to  block 
the  signing  on  these  grounds. 

"The  whole  business  ex- 
poses a gap  between  French 
laws  and  the  rest  of  Europe,” 
added  Denisot  'It  seems  that 
poaching  players  is  illegal  in 
France  but  legal  abroad.  I’m 
going  to  fight  all  the  way  to 
defend  our  interests.” 

However,  ArsSne  Wenger  is 
adamant  he  and  Arsenal  have 
done  nothing  wrong.  “The 
hoy  is  at  foe  end  of  his  con- 
tract in  June  and  you  have 
the  right  to  sign  the  player  six 
months  before  the  end  of  his 
contract,”  said  fiie  manager. 

‘It  is  a Bntynran  rule,  which 
means  that  every  European 
player  is  free.  We  have  met 
just  with  his  father  and 
brother,  who  are  his  agents, 
and  to  France  you  Just  need 
the  signature  of  the  father. 
We  did  not  have  to  go  to  PSG 
because  the  player  is  free  at 
the  end  of  the  season. 

"I  have  not  bad  the  feeling 
we  -have,  taken  the  player 
from  PSG  because  he  decided 
first  to  leave  them,  so  if  he 
had.  not  come  to  us  he  would 
have  gone  somewhere  else.” 

Anelka’s  brother  Claude 
supported  Wenger’s  view. 
“Arsenal  contacted  us  to  De- 
cember. and  their  vice-chair- 
man David  Dein  made  us  an 
ideal  offer  when  we  met  him 
in  Paris.” 

Chelsea's  Giahluca  Vlalli 
was  last  night  advised  to 
“wait  your  time  and  work 
hard”  by  his  compatriot  and 
team-mate  Roberto  Di  Matteo 
after  the  disaffected  striker 
used  an  Italian  TV  show  to 
complain  about  his  lack  of 
match  starts  after  returning 
from  injury  and  flu. 

"Ruud  Gullit  has  used  me 
very  Utile  and  1 am  not  satis- 
fied about  this,”  said  the  for- 
mer Juventus  captain,  who 
has  seen  the  Hughes-Zola 
partnership  blossom.  “I  thinic 
if  the  manager  keeps  the  cap- 
tain of  the  side  that  won  the 
European  Cup  on  the  bench, 
it  would  mean  his  team  are 
top  of  the  league.  But  this  is 
not  the  case  at  Chelsea. 

“So  it  must  mean,  either  the 
manager  is  not  doing  an  ex- 
ceptional job  or  tiiere  te  some- 
thing wrong.  1 feel  there  is 
something  wrong.” 


Results 


Soccer 


Noam  Fares!  1,  Liverpool  Z Shaft  Wad  S, 
Stofce  1. 1— —a  Cwp»  Wwei  Tl—— 


atjr  0,  stocfcport  1. 

Rugby  Union 

CLUB  BATCIb  Ponym— n 44,  NMtfl  22. 

Golf 

bob  Honoenrun  cuwn  cm- 
dlan  Weds;  art):  i.niBim  list leewB 
■sore*  (US  tattoo  stated):  OS  L Blnfcar. 
04-  S Jonas:  14  Cafcavecd Me.  09  J D 
Bloke;  P GoydoK  J Daft;  T ToOas.  99  J 
Paroevlk  (Sara);  R Cotfiren;  F For*;  J 
Cook:  S Gump;  L Mattfara:  L Rlnfcer.  *7  J 
Qeltooher.  G Boros;  b McCemwar.  f 
2oeUsr  P Teteureiwl  (NZ);  P Jacobsen;  R 
Damron;  a Lyle  (OBJ- 
SOUTH  1HHCAH  BABTBHB  (Port  Ed- 
ward): I I,  BB  laiinil  aauraa  (SA 

unless  stated):  07  A da  sitva  )Br).  71  M 


McNulty  (ZJm):  B Pappas:  M Board  (US):  B 
Fbuchac  V PMUIps  (OB).  7*  N Homenn;  B 
Ott  (US);  M Gortaoa:  G Lavenson;  J 
Hawhas;  4 toannwc  M WDtsMFe;  w 

s 


O outwit)  NHHUI  (»«  irvtne  Bag 


sn& 


Furey  68,  89,  74,  66.  SM  A Shor- 
DOrte  66.  70.  72.  7S.  MB  W UoomuIrTS. 
72.  n.  OR  G J Brand  0B.  74.  Bfl.7%.  BBT  R 
Winchester  7S,  78.  67.  SB.  MB.  P Way  77. 
68.  73,  70:  M Poua  72.  72. 70.  74;  S Bofr- 


BJmtey  73.75. 7T.0B.a8Vn  Lae  72,71 ,71, 
73.  2*0  ~ “ 


R Boxafl  75.  OB,  73.  71  292  D 
Jones  78.  70.  71,  71. 


Tennis 


(MWboume);  Maw 


Gumy  (Arfl)  6-1, -0-0,  7~G  D Krtatty  (Sto- 

va*)btNl(rtUC  ' 


(Sweden)  s-a,  0-1,  6-3;  M 


{SA)  W 3 KwrwnjBr)  0-7. 6-0. 

" F DaWutl  (B«IJ 


SOtapor  (AuaJ « 

7- 6. 7-6. 8-0:  C WwmMT  (US)  W J Novak 
]Cz)  B-2.  7-C.O-2:  A BaraiatayW  [Spa)  be 
T Cartmnan  (Sp)  0-8.  7-8.  B-4;  J Caurtw 
(US)  tS  S DoMOal  (Cz)  4-8. 8-2,  3-8.  8-4. 
6-4;  P Samaras  (US)  bt  A Vortea  (Ran) 
3-6.  6-4,  64,  fr-2;  W Parrot*  (SA)  K J 
&8M  (Aral  H.HM.K  C ta4 
(J4«)  bt  L Pans  (India)  M.M.HT 
rtiteiitf  (Aug  bt  0 Stafford  (SA)  0-0.6-e. 

8- %  j Tatars  (US)  bt  M Roaert  (Swbz) 

8-1,  8-1;  j KttaMlU  (Gerj  MJP 
nuuflin  (Fr)  8-2, 7-6. 7-ft  A Oo^a  fBp)  bt 
J KraaUA  (Slovak)  6-1, 7-8.  7-6;  R Mai 
“•  tt P TrtmaBM  (Aua)  7-6, 6-7, 6-2, 7-6: 
Jwfg*  (Cro)  m K Kucera  (Slovak) 


(8WBZ)  MU  Endo  (Japan) 

Vtowfe  (Sp)  bt  8 da  VBta  (Bel)  v-O.  rlaC  * 
HWMT  (C3«r)  M FLuMani  00  4-0, 6-2.  (WR 
CW)  W J Wttanabe  (US) 


7-6.  e-1*  ■ IBneOi  (Swftz)  W L Raymond 
» Kliiaanai  (Cz)  tal  A-G 


(US)  6-4,  8-2; 

SWat  (R)  6-4.  4-fl,  8-6:  B 


‘eWSWfc. 


htP 
bt  A 


(Siovrtd  bt  N Bradtee  (Aos)  8-3,  6-Se  H 
Hnjse  (Sloven)  bt  F Lebat  (Arg)  6-0. 
0-2;  M Praam  at  (Rom)  W V Ruanofte- 
cuaT  (Sp)  7-0. 0-1;  D W Raaet(Bel)bCY 


YasMda  (Jepanl  4-€,  7-5,  6-8;  ■ J 9mr- 
[usibtV 


r (U^  bt  Y Basted  (India)  7-8. 8-4;  I 
i (Rom)  WJ  Kroger  (SA)  8-1,  8-1;  ■ 


6-i;  K 
MVM-tlC 
(Fr)  6-a.  6-T. 


(PoQ^t  M Tu  (US)  (M,  0-7. 


M N van  Lottum  (Fr) 
• (US)  bt  S Tasted 


Badminton 

JAPAN  orm  (Tokyo): 


NwatfHnaHJt 
(That)  1&-6. 


n-i. 


j(S^,teJ Maty  fEn^Tt-C, 


(8  KOT)  MC 


Ham/D  KeflgKHEng  T7-18. 15-3,  lO^iBr* 


tEoo)-rt  A KRaaVBSa* 
aaM  (Japan]  16-8.15-7. 

Basketball 


■e  » csnAMooeow 

07.  Alba  Berlin  88.  Qiiiim  m Hascabl  Tal 
Avtv  07.  Ctiarterel  70- 
Mk  CtiartOtH  no,  Ntw'  Jersey  19t) 
Golden  State  128,  PWladtepWa  ill:  Or- 
lando 78,  Delias  6K  Chicago  112.  Mnne- 
■ota  10%  NY  8«,  San  AMboto  77)  SaaWe 
•02.  Toronto  7B;  JJatraR  108.  Vancouver  7K 
tetBana  108.  LA  Cttovs  53. 


Bowls 


tUanaM): 

t ^ JPHoeflWalesjWISrtW- 

back  (Aus)  7-4,  W7. 7-«  D Oewte 

M T Adcock  (Eng)  7-0.  7-3;  R 
(Scot)  MS  Rees  (Wales)  W,  7-3. 


(Mrat&wy. 

Oldte  253-8  (HOvavIdSI  no)  V S AlrigUr 
BTOBLD  BBWIBBr  BOwa—  PaHatKt 
IBM  (InamaDHiMBq-  84;  Stvart  6-26). 
Australia  182-7  (W  Sevan  . 79no;  Atom 
4-29).  Atatniia  won  by  One  wfefceta. 


Ice  Hockey 


VWrtuty  3.  Htftonj  (fc  Butfario  Z 


NT  Wanders  1:  otuwa  5,  Wsahmgtan  1; 
LA  3.  Toromo  2;  Colorado  4,  Tampa  Bay  2; 
81  Loots  4.  Phoanbt  1;  Calgary  2,  Anaheim 
1;  edmomun  *.  Florida  a 


Motor  Spoilt 


(Timbuktu  to  - Mama. 
1):  tt*  ataea  Care  1.  J4>  Fov 
tenay  (Fr)  MOeubtenl  6hr  SOmln  40aec:  2,  K 
ShinoaAa  (Japan)  Mitsubishi  at  22sec;  3. 
B Saby  (Fr)  MttaMbteW  2-18.  Mntnrni . I— 
1,  S PaterhansM  (Fr)  Yamaha  Shr  SSmln 
7Sec;  2.  D Casters  (Fr)  Yamaha  at  3mln 
SOeac;  3,  O GaUvoo  (Sp)  Caglva  1L22. 

Snooker 


Sport  in  brief 


Harm  (Aua)  9-H  P 
Scanlon  (Eng)  5-4;  ■ 
Tarry  (Eng)  5-1;  P ~ 
Devla  (Eng)  5-3;  B 
Barman  (VWw)  5-4;  j 
Reynokta  (Eng)  6-2:  M 
Devtaa  (Watoal  5-2;  M 
Broughton  (Eng)  5-0;  1 
MHatleniEng)5-a;ii 
T Jonas  (EngTs-OrJ 
Kama.  (Wafas)  5-St  B 
(Wales)  5-4:  B 
5-1;  4 
(Ira)  5-8:  J 


O'Cunnor  (ire)  5-2:4. 
“ 05-a:o 


Carter  (Eng) 

Moontjoy  (Wata)  5-0. 


(Btackpool):  M 
(Sets)  M Q 
(Sera)  W C 
(Eng)  M N 
‘ H M 
bt  M 
KD 
j)  bt  a 

(EngJ  bt  K 
(Eng)  bt 

(Cypmatbt 
(Nnotpam- 
(Pak)  bt  W Jonaa 
■ bt  D Dale 
Eng)  M P 
(Scot)  M S 
1 (Eng)  bt  A 
(Scot)  HD 


Fixtures 


(7.50  unteas  stated] 


Soccer 


Kaatbiga  y 


M TKOPHYt  Hrat 

Salisbury. 

WATTOMWBW  IIAQBB  Second  ofe. 

Bwntty  v Bury  (7.45). 

NU  MAtlONAL  LBAQBBr  1 

Shokiowne  « Bny  Wndra. 


Rugby  Union 


a BffemnaMI*  Mend  V Ranoe 
BSO.  ooooywwli);  Soottand  v Wales 
ms.  GordteWa). 

u^1  INTBBMAnONALSi  Ireland  v 
Prance  (12.0,  Angeiaee  Rd);  Soottand  v 
Wales  (1X4S,  BeWamors).  - 
UWIU8IU  ATIW  MATCH!  Soottlah 
Classics  v Welsh  Classics  (6:18. 

CUfaauTCHnc  Boroughmulr  v Lien- 
wi;  Dundee  HS7V  vnsftpriM  (7C):  gim- 

Sew*  v HnW  17.Wh  Waatantans  v 
ge-mya  WaMi  XV  (7.1«  Currie  * Her- 


Cricket 


An  unbroken  fourth-wicket 
stand  of  133  between  Rahul 
Dravid  (8lno)  antj  Saurav 
Ganguly  (6&io)  lifted  India 
from  100  for  three  to  233  for 
three  at  the  dose  on  the  first 
day  of  the  third  and  final  Test 
against  .South  Africa  in 
Johannesburg. 

The  Middlesex  all-rounder 
Mark  Feltham  has  retired 
after  persistent  back 
problems. 


Golf 

Arnold  Palmer  is  due  to  leave 
hospital  today  after 
apparently  successful  surgery 
for  prostate  cancer. 


Athletics  . 

Michael  Johnson,  the  Olym- 
pic- 300  and  400  metres  cham- 
pion, and  Donovan  Bailey,  the 
Olympic  100m  champion  and 
world  record  holder,  will  race 
over  X5Qm  to  the  Toronto  Sky- 
DOme  on  May  31. 


Snooker 

David  McLellan,  the  world 
JJp.107  from  Glasgow,  beat 
Doug  MountJoy.' -twice  a UK 
champion,  5-0  to  only  Mmto 
msec  in  the  final  qualifying 
round  of  the  International 
Open  in  Blackpool,  the  quick- 
est best-of-nine  win  on  record 
unites  Cttwe  Everton.  Mount- 
joy's  defeat  by  Ian  Sargeant  in 
^nto  48sec  in  the  German 
Open  earlier  this  season  was 
fise  previous  fastest 
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Bad  Mouth 
Jeff  takes 
on  Mr  Mean 


Stephen  Bierloy 
In  Melbourne 


JEFF  TARANGO  is,  as 
the  Irish  say,  a great 
maa  for  livening  up  a 
dull  day.  In  1995,  after 
a monumental  row  with  the 
umpire  Bruno  Rebeuh,  he 
was  slung,  out  of  Wimbledon 
on  his  American  ear,  docked 
his  prize-money  and  told  not 
to  darken  the  SW19  portals 
again  until  this  summer. 

The  news  from  the  Austra- 
lian Open  — good  or  bad,  de- 
pending on  whether  you  side 
with  those  hi  or  out  of  high 
chairs  — is  that  he  will  be 
back.  Oh,  most  definitely  he 
will  “This  Is  the  year  of  Mr 
Tarango,”  he  declared  after 
his  second-round  defeat  of 
Switzerland’s  Marc  Rosset  In 
straight  sets  here  yesterday. 

So  had  he  learned,  to  hush 
his.  mouth?  No,  sir.  Tm  not 
going  to  ever  bite  my  tongue. 
Tm  just  going  to  rephrase  it" 
Tarango,  who  played  his 
Brat  Grand  Slam  in  1988,  has 
never  once  progressed  be- 
yond the- third  round  in  39  at- 
tempts and  seems  unlikely  to 
do  so  this  time,  with  big  Jim 
Courier,  the  champion  here 
in  1992  and  1993,  waiting  four- 
square in  his  path  tomorrow. 

Tarango ’s  talents  have 
earned  hftn  more  than  £L  mil. 
lion  hut  it  has  been  his  flair 
for  controversy  which  has  so 
often  caught  the  public  eye,  to 
say  nothing  of  that  of  many 
umpires  and  players. 

He  bears  no  grudges,  at 
least  not  towards  Wimbledon. 
Here,  in  fact,  was  perfect  con- 
trition. *T  think  Wimbledon  is 
the  greatest  tournament  on 
earth.  It  has  a lot  of  prestige 
and  hopefully  I can  go  out 
there  and  kick  some  ass . 
Well,  almost  perfect 
Courier  began  the  year 
with  victory  In  the  Doha  final 
against  Tim  Henman  and  is 
fest  recapturing  his  Mr  Mean 
reputation,  a clear  indication 
that  he  Intends  business. 

"If  we  look  forward  this 
year,  is  there  a ranking 
goal?”  he  was  asked.  “No,  not 
that  I care, to  share  with  you," 
replied  the  American.  "Per- 
haps if  we  were  better 
friends?”  the  questioner 
mused.  “I  don’t  think  that -is 
going  to  happen,”  responded  • 
Courier  with  the  sort  of 
crushing  certainty  that 
brought  him  two  Australian 
and  two  French  Open  titles 
between  1991  and  1998. 

But  after  he  finished  run- 
ner-up to  Pete  Sampras  at 
Wimbledon  hot  1993  the  force 
was  nfti'fonger  with  hjtm- 
Samprashasd  ms  number  and 


others  piled  In-  behind.  By 
the  end  of  last  year  Courier 
had,  slipped  to  a world  rank- 
ing of  26. 

He  has  not  had  a smooth 
passage  here,  taking  five  sets 
to  beat  the  Dutchman  Sjeng 
Schalk&n  in  the  first  round 
and  another  five  against 
Slava  Dosedel  of  the  Czech 
Republic  yesterday.  • 

In  contrast  to  Courier’s 
hard-eyed  douzness/Tarango 
was  loving  his  return  to  the 
limelight.  He  had.  spent  last 
Wimbledon  at  his  second 
home  in  Pezenas,  a small 
French  town  outside  Monpel- 
lier.  (“I  heard  the  Dalai  Lama 
just  moved  there.  He’s  trying 
to  get  dose  tome,  I think.”) 

God  help  Wimbledon  if  Tar- 
ango ever  learns  to  levitate. 
But  Sampras,  Goran  Ivanise- 
vic, Arantxa  Sanchez  Vicario 
and  Martina  Hingis  were  «n, 
in  their  various  ways,  want- 
ing on  air  here  with  second- 
round  victories. 

The  easiest  win  .of  the  day 
fen  to  Sanchez  vicario,  the 
No.  2 seed,  whdse  opponent 
Stephanie  De  Vine  of  Belgium 
limped  off  after  losing  the 
first  game.  Cruel  for  De  Vine. 

The  latest  victory  belonged 
to  Ivanisevic,  who  took  the 

night  mflfiVh  a patriot  Karr}] 

Eucera  lh  short  order.  Per- 
haps the  No.  3 seed  fancied  a 
bit  of  cricket,  for  a few  hun- 
dred yards  across  Melbourne 
Park  foe  four  huge  white 
floodlights  of  the  MCG  were 
blazing  down  an  a welcome  if 
meaningless  Australian  vic- 
tory over  Pakistan  in  a dead 
rubber  of  the  World  Series 
one-day  tournament 

Sampras,  despite  making 
his  own  light  work  of  the 
Romanian  Adrian  Voinea, 
continued  to  mutter  about  foe 
softness  of  foe  balls  “Tm 
serving  and  swinging  Just  as 
hard  on  my  serve  as  ever  and 
it’s  only  going  I7ttkph 
[XOfimph].  I usually  serve  a lot 
fester  than  that  and  if s be- 
cause of  foe  balls.  They  Just 
seem  real  mushy.1 

There  are  plenty  of  Austra- 
lians currently  - going  real 
mushy  about  foe  new  love  Of 
their  tennis  lives,  Martina 
Hlngift-  -The  Swiss  No.4  seed’s 


concentration  never  wavered 
during  the  smoothest  of  6-4, 
6-2  wins  over  the  American 
Lisa  Raymond  in  which  Hin- 
gis said  she  had  played  "al- 
most perfect  tennis". 

With  similar  mental  focus 
Tarango  might  have  been  a 
contender.  “I  tell  my  father 
it's  bis  fault  for  being  a boxer 
and  getting  hit  in  foe  head  too 
much,”  he  said-Maybe  that  is 
why  there  is  no  keeping  down 
this  son  of  his  Either. 


Britain’s  shining 
young  star  ready 
for  next  big  step 


on 

Henman’s  readiness 
to  face  Chang  today 


M HENMAN  and  his 
ew  doubles  partner, 
le  Dutchman  Jan  Sie- 
ik,  were  beaten  in  the 
i round  of  the  Austra- 
tpen  yesterday  by  the 
Zealander  Brett 
in  and  Australia’s 
Draper. 

match  was  played  on 
19,  almost  in  the 
w of  the  vast  Mel- 
e Cricket  Ground  and 
ag  on  to  the  beach  bar 
arbecue. 

court  was  packed, 
numerous  fens  stand- 
1 white  plastic  chairs 
p over  the  green  aw- 
to  catch  a glimpse  of 
an,  who  In  his  quiet 
b way  has  become  a 
a heart-throb  among 
of  the  Australian 
s.  And  not  so  teenies, 
s of  “Come  on  Tim*’ 
intly  rose  above  the 
> of  nearby  trains 
rim  close  by  Mel- 
e Park-  Henman  was 
DLcentration  and  par- 
rat  the  pair  from  the 
ides  were  always  in 
iand,  winning  6-3, 


while  Fete  Sampras, 
a Bon™**"  has  been 
bly  compared  this 
ras  suggesting  that 
ish  No.  1 had  a good 
■ beating  Michael 


lUOJa 

K6vs  going  to  have  to 
ery  hard  to  Win 
Jhang  is  not  an  easy 
play.  He  does  not 
ich  and  he’s  very 
said  Sampras,  who 

follow  American  in 
:’s  US  Open  final  at 
S Meadow. 
m began  the  year 
29  In  the  world  but 
ately  reached  bis 

P final  in  Doha,  los- 

flm  Courier.  When 
ved  in  Australia 
14-hour  flight  he 
iiiv  beat  Soaln  s 


Carlos  Moya  in  foe  Sydney 
International  final  having 
defeated  Croatia's  Goran 
Ivanisevic  in  the  semi- 
finals. 

This  catapulted  the 
Briton  up  to  No.  14  and  his 
success  continued  this 
week  with  first-  and 
second-round  singles  vic- 
tories against  Romania’s 
Andrei  Pavel  and  France’s 
Guillaume  Raoux. 

Had  Henman  achieved 
his  Sydney  victory  a week 
earlier  he  wonld  have  been 
seeded  in  a Grand  Slam 
tournament  for  the  first 
time.  This  will  be  his  aim 
for  the  French  Open  and 
Wimbledon;  such  has  been 
his  form  that  a top-10  place 
is  a real  possibility. 

• Henman’s  third-round 
match  with  Chang  will  go 
out  live  on  Eurosport  at 
about  9.15am.  It  will:  also 
be  given  special  coverage 
by  the  BBC.  which  will 
show  it  on  its  afternoon 
Sport  on  Friday  pro- 
gramme repeat  it  later 
in  the  evening  on  an  Inter- 
national Tennis  special  on 
BBC2. 


Henman  v Chang 

How  the  two  ptayare  line-up  forth® 

third  rourxJ  of  the  ftustraten  Open 


sautbooad/ 
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Laying  down  the  law  .. . Ireland's  players' listen  in  as  Brian  Ashton  plots  the  downfall  of  France 


PHOTOGRAPH:  LORRAINE  O’SULLIVAN 


Ashton  revels  in  his  hands-on  role 


Robert  Armstrong  on  how  the  former  Bath  coach  has  crossed 
the  Irish  Sea  to  help  prevent  his  adopted  country  from  sinking 
withouttrace  in  this  season’s  Five  Nations  Championship 


THE  Irish  RFU  has  a 
reputation  for  chop- 
ping national  coaches 
nearly  as  often  as 
Manchester  City  rid  them- 
selves of  managers,  yet  there 
is  no  shortage  of  new  recruits 
willing  to  put  their  heads  on 
the  block. 

In  an  admittedly  inspired 
move,  Brian  Ashton,  the  for- 
mer Bath  coach,  has  been 
paired  with  -.  New  Zealand’s 
Mike  Brewer  in  a partnership 
designed  to  bring  fresh  credi- 
bility to  Ireland's  Five 
Nations  challenge  after  hu- 
miliating defeats  by  Western 
Samoa  and  Italy  on  their  own 
rain-sodden  pitch  this  season. 

In  less  than  a week  Ashton 
has  engendered  an  astonish- 
ing optimism  among  foe  Irish 
players,  technical  staff  and 
supporters  that  at  the  very 
least  promises  pride  and  pas- 
sion, If  not  a return  , to  win- 
ning ways,  in  tomorrow’s 
championship  opener  against 
France  at  Lansdowne  Road.  If 

one  EltM  to  Iren  to  slaughter 

can  revitalise  the  life  of  Brian 
with  a couple  of  wins,  Ire- 
land's rugby  mafia  will  con- 
sider foe  sacrifice  well  made. 

One  reason  the  50-year-old 
Ashton  has  adjusted  so 
to  daily  squad  ses- 
in  T.imprtrk  is  that  his 

rugby  outlook  in  some  ways  is 
fer  more  Irish  than  the  Irish. 
This  busy,  bright-eyed  motiva- 
tor not  only  preaches  the  gos- 


pel of  self-expression  within  a 
coherent  team  framework  but 
puts  it  into  practice  in  foe 
structured  akflla  and  drills 
that  crucially  involve  keeping 
foe  hail  in  hand  under  sus- 
tained pressure. 

The  great  Ireland  teams  of 
the  past  invariably  relied  an 
powerful  ball-handling  for- 
wards whose  midfield  driving 
gave  foe  half-backs  a fighting 


Cycling 


Riders  claim 
doping  rife 
at  the  top 

(OPING  has  become  com- 
monplace among  profes- 
sional riders  In  recent  years, 
involving  most  of  the  sport’s 
top  50.  according  to  two 
recently  retired  riders. 

GUles  Delion,  who  stopped 
riding  at  the  end  of  last  sea- 
son, said  in  an  article  in  foe 
French  sports  daily  L’Equipe 
that  a French  team  director 
told  him  that  “you  couldn’t  be 
among  foe  world's  best  50 
riders  if  you  didn’t  take  EPO, 
and  it’s  been  that  way  far 
quite  a while”. 

EPO  (erythropoietin)  is  a 
performance-enhancing  sub- 
stance that  stimulates  foe 
production  of  red  blood  cells 
which  transport  oxygen 
around  the  body.  All  French 
teams  are  now  involved  in 

doping.  Dellon  claimed. 

Delion,  regarded  as  a highly 
promising  rider  who  never 
quite  reached  the  very  top.  de- 
spite winning  the  .Tour  of 
Lombardy  in  1990  and  a stage 
of  the  1992  Tour  de  France; 
said  he  saw  riders  looking  for 
ice  cubes  in  hotels  to  keep  foe 
vials  containing  EPO  cptiL 
‘1  also  saw  a rider  take 
EPO.”  he  said.  “I  wasn’t 
shocked  because  1 knew  such 
things  happened  but  usually 
the  riders  would  lock  them- 
selves up  in  the  bathroom.” 

Nicolas  Aubler,  who  retired 
at  foe  end  of  last  season  be- 
cause- he  felt  foe  sport  had- 
been  debased -by  doping,  said 
he  was  forced  to  use  prohib- 
ited substances.  “Frankly  1 
can’t  iiwaghifl  a rider  belong- 
ing to  foe  top  100  and  not  tak- 
ing EPO,  growth  hormones  or 
another  product,”  he  told 
L’Bquipe.  “The  problem  is 
that  the  use  cf.doplng  prodr 
ucts  has  become  so  general 
that  anybody  not  taking 
anything  is  regarded  as 

abnormal.’’ 


chance  to  display  their  wares. 
During  his  seven  seasons  at 
Bath,  Ashton  worked  with  a 
pack  tb«t  mostly  operated  the 
same  way.  Now  he  feces  foe 
task  of  persuading  the  Irish 
backs  not  to  squander  posses- 
sion or  kick  it  away  but  rather 
to  work  patiently  through 
successive  phases  of  attack. 

"Ireland  have  good  playprs 
and  they’re  very  enthusiastic 
despite  the  recent  run  of  de- 
feats,” said  Ashton,  who 
barely  had  a nodding  ac- 
quaintance with  his  new 
charges  when  he  began  work 
on  Monday. 

*1.  have  tried  to  identify 
what  they  do  well  and  provide 
a focus  around  which  we  can 
develop  a fairly  simple  ga me. 
Tm  not  a great  believer  in  a 
gamp  plan  as  such;  it’s  better 
to  have  a general  concept  of 
how  you  want  to  play  that  al- 
lows far  bunt-in  flexibility. 

*>10(6  [Brewer]  has  worked 
on  foe  set  pieces  with  the  for- 
wards and  overall  our  strat- 
egy is  designed  to  produce 


Motor  Sport 


quality  hall  T.itre  Ireland,  foe 
French  have  been  inconsis- 
tent In  recent  months  and 
that  in  Itself  may  present  us 
with  an  opportunity. 

*T  wouldn't  claim  to  have  a 
detailed  knowledge  of  Ire- 
land’s strengths  and  weak- 
nesses as  I have  only  seen 
same  of  the  players  as  oppo- 
nents against  Bath-  Stm,  when 
we  first  spoke  I found  Mike 
and  I were  pretty  much  on  the 
same  wavelength.  Whatever 
his  coaching  qualifications 
are,  he  has  in  my  opinion  foe 
biggest  one  of  all.  namely  that 
he  is  an  All  Black.” 

-Ashton  played  no  part  in  the 


selection  of  foe  Ireland  team: 
that  was  done  in  the  tradi- 
tional way  by  a five-man  panel 
that  included  Brewer  and  foe 
manager  Pat  Whelan,  a rather 
lugubrious  personality  who 
makes  er  startling  contrast  to 
foe  new  Lancastrian  coach. 

However,  Ashton  will  be  in- 
volved in  picking  the  side  for 
foe  next  game  against  Wales 
and,  should  his  relationship 
with  foe  Irish  prosper  into 
next  season,  he  could  conceiv- 
ably find  himself  picking  foe 
team  together  with  Brewer. 

Professionalism  ha«  made 
foe  politics  of  Ireland  selec- 
tion even  more  complicated, 
given  that  some  members  of 
the  IKFU  committee  still  have 
a mind-set  geared  to  foe  old 
amateur  regulations.  The  per- 
ception that  Irish  internation- 
als are  being  paid  substantial 
and  in  some  cases  undeserved 


sums  has  prompted  some 
selectors  to  promote  promis- 
ing ' newcomers  long  before 
they  are  ready  for  Test  rugby. 

*T11  have  a better  idea  of 
the  strength  in  depth  of  the 
national  squads  after  1 have 
looked  at  the  A team  and  Stu- 
dents matches  against 
Fiance,"  said  Ashton.  “At  the 
moment  it’s  impossible  to  say 
whether  the  players  are  better 
than  recent  results  would  in- 
dicate. I do  know  that  we  need 
to  bring  the  passion  back  into 
their  play  at  Lansdowne  Road. 

“On  their  day  foe  French 
are  one  of  the'  outstanding 
sides  in  the  world,  yet  we 
know  they  could  be  vulnera- 
ble and  if  so  well  have  to  iden- 
tify the  cracks  in  their  armour 
swiftly  and  chip  away  at  them. 

“I  notice  France  have 
brought  back-  my  old  mate 
Pierre  Villepreux  into  their 


coaching  set-up.  I hope  the 
feet  that  we  used  to  work 
together  doesn't  mean  we're 
going  to  come  up  with  the 
same  technical  and  tactical 
ideas  on  Saturday." 

This  week  Ashton  has  been 
too  embroiled  In  his  catch-up 
homework  to  look  ahead  to 
Ireland’s  match  against  Eng- 
land on  February  15,  a meet- 
ing that  will  bring  him  into 
piquant  confrontation  with 
another  old  colleague.  Jack 
Rowell,  who  had  hoped  to 
recruit  him  to  the  England 
cause. 

No  ' one  should  underesti- 
mate the  magnitude  of  Ash- 
ton's task.  “It’s  like  walking 
into  someone  else’s  class- 
room,” said  the  former 
schoolmaster.  But  no  British 
or  Irish  coach  has  a more  am- 
bitious concept  of  how  to  play 
the  beautiful  game. 


McKenzie  out  of  Murrayfield  opener 
S 


COTLAND  yesterday 
suffered  9 setback  in 
their  preparations  for 
tomorrow’s  Five  Nations 
opener  against  Wales  at 
Murrayfield  when  their 
hooker  Kevin  McKenzie 
pulled  out  of  the  game.  He 
is  replaced  by  Currie’s  Gra- 
ham HHs,  who  will  win  a 
first  cap. 

There  was  better  news 
about  Gregor  Townsend, 
who  damaged  a shoulder  in 
training  this  week;  he  took 
a full  part  in  training  yes- 
terday and  should  be  fit. 


McKenzie  has  developed 
a disc  problem  in  his  neck 
and  has  been  withdrawn  as 
a precaution.  *T  am  more 
than  disappointed  at  miss- 
ing the  match  against 
Wales  but  I have  to  accept 
the  medical  advice  as  being 
in  my  best  long-term  inter- 
ests.” he  said- 
The  International  Board 
meets  in  Dublin  today  with 
plans  to  tighten  up  the 
qualification  rules  for  Test 
players.  The  game’s  rulers 
want  a player  to  decide  his 
allegiance  when  he  first  ap- 


McRae  sounds  rallying  cry 


David  Williams  on  the  Scot’s' world  title 
ambition  in  the  season  starting  on  Sunday 


COLIN  McRAE  is  not 
promising  to  turn  over 
a new  leaf  — as  world 
rally  champion  in  1995  he 
sees  no  need  to  offer  puhllc 
apologies  — but  he  Is  well 
aware  that  he  cannot  afford  to 
overturn  many  more  cars. 

His  views  on  the  1997  World 
Bally  Championship,  which 
starts  with  the  Monte  Carlo 
Rally  on  Sunday,  are  shot 
through  with  the  Subaru 
team’s  official  line:  that  fin- 
ishing is  the  overriding 
priority. 

The  29-year-old  from  Lan- 
ark is  widely  recognised  as 
the  most  gifted  rally  driver  in 

the  world,  equally  at  home  on 
hard-packed  snow  in  Sweden 
or  a winding  asphalt  moun- 
tain pass  in  Italy.  And  thanks 
to  tobacco  sponsorship  and  a 
high  recognition  factor  in  the 
burgeoning  markets  of  foe 
Far  East,  he  Is  one  of  Brit- 
ain’s most  highly  paid  sports- 
men. Yet  be  stM  has  some- 
thing to  prove. 

Despite  becoming  the  youn- 


. - - effervescent 


gest  ever  world  rally  cham- 
pion. McRae  has  yet  to  estab- 
lish firmly  that  he  is  a bank- 
able asset,  not  merely  an 
effervescent  but  unruly 
talent. 

He  finished  last  season  as 
runner-up  to  the  flying  Finn 
Tom  mi  Makinen,  with  three 
world  championship  wins  ID 
nine  starts,  including  per- 
fectly judged  victories  in  the 
last  two  rounds  in  Italy  and 
Spain. 

Nevertheless  his  future  at 
Subaru  was  called  into  ques- 
tion after  a spate  of  accidents 
In  mid-season  and  be  has 
been  forced  to  take  a new  co- 
driver, the  ambitious  Welsh- 
man Nicky  Grist,  in  place  of 
his  fellow  Scot  Derek  Ringer. 

Put  bluntly.  Grist  has  been 
brought  in  to  create  an  atmo- 
sphere in  which  McRae  is  less 
likely  to  crash,  and  the  co- 
driver  has  been  persuaded  to 
dump  the  most  successful 
rally  driver  of  all,  Finland's 
■luha  Kankkunen. 

It  is  a bold  move,  which  has 
even  stirred  up  some  bitter- 
ness. but  McRae  says;  ’I 
think  Nicky’s  a bit  more  laid 
back  than  Derek  was  and  1 
can  have  a bit  more  of  a laugh 
with  him,  I hope;  just  a little 
bit  more  of  a relaxed  feeling 
in  the  car." 

He  admits  that  he  tends  to 
learn  by  making  mistakes  bat 
feels  foe  odds  are  currently 
tilted  in  favour  of  his  1996 
nemesis,  Makinen-  “I  would 
say  that  Tomml  will  be  quick- 
est again.  There’s  no  question 
he’s  a very  quick  driver,  and 
Mitsubishi  have  had  their  car 
running  longer  than  anybody 
else,”  be  remarks,  knowing 
that  new  vehicle  rules  have 
put  every  team  under  Intense 


pressure  simply  to  be  ready. 

Theoretically  the  cars  win 
be  more  equal,  which  will 
magnify  the  value  of  foe 
quickest  drivers,  but  teething 
problems  and  logistical  con- 
siderations could  turn  a per- 
formance divide  into  a chasm 
in  foe  opening  months  of  the 
season. 

For  drivers  and  teams 
alike,  it  will  become  a test  of 
stamina  as  much  as  speed. 
Will  a good  start  be  vital 
when  every  score  counts  in 
an  enlarged,  14-round  cham- 
pionship and  foe  campaign 
runs  until  foe  RAC  Rally  in 
November?  What  difference 
will  it  make  now  that  the  For- 
mula One  points-scoring  sys- 
tem has  been  adopted,  in- 
creasing the  importance  of 
winning? 

McRae  is  unsure  whether  it 
will  be  best  to  hoard  points, 
planning  for  the  long  haul,  or 
whether  an  explosive  start 
will  deliver  an  unassailable 
lead,  but  he  suspects  that  14 
rallies  will  be  too  many. 

"There’s  an  awful  lot  of 
strain  on  teams  and  drivers, 
so  well  just  have  to  see  how  it 
turns  out  Everyone'S  going  to 
be  very  close;  maybe  not  at 
the  start  of  foe  year  but  after 
three  or  four  rallies,  every- 
one'll be  on  the  same  pace.” 

He  knows  that  he  doesn't 
have  much  choice  of  tactics, 
whatever  the  situation  de- 
mands. He  likes  the  new  car 
and  promises  that  he  can  cope 
with  losing  the  opening 
rounds  to  Makinen  if  he  can 
pinpoint  the  areas  that  need 
improving.  However,  he  is 
equally  sure  that  winning  an- 
other world  championship  is 
his  only  worthwhile  target 

“I  think  after  winning  it 
last  year  and  then  coming 
second  this  year,  the  only 
other  thing  for  me  to  do 
would  be  to  win  it  again  next 
year.” 


pears  for  his  country  tar  a 
Test  match  or  A team.  After 
that  debut  there  would  be 
no  switching  to  another 
nation. 

The  IB  wants  to  prevent 
the  mass  switches  of  alle- 
giance that  have  especially 
deprived  the  Pacific 
countries.  Western  Samoa, 
Fiji  and  Tonga,  of  players 
who  have  gone  to  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  in  recent 
years. 

The  IB  will  also  consider 
allowing  sponsors'  advertis- 
ing on  international-match 


Rugby  League 


pitches,  as  in  cricket. 

Bedford  yesterday 
accused  Twickenham  of  de- 
laying the  registration  of 
their  South  Africa  No.  8 
Rudl  Straeull  and  so  pre- 
venting him  from  malrlng 

his  League  Two  debut 
against  Rugby  tomorrow. 

But  a Rugby  Football 
Union  spokesman  said 
Straeuli  could  not  be  regis- 
tered until  he  had  been  in 
the  country  for  seven  days 
and  that  Twickenham  had 
not  received  clearance  from 
the  South  Africa  RFU. 


Lindsay  welcomes  truce  in 
Australian  Super  League 


Paul  Fitzpatrick 


■f’ERRY  PACKER’S  Chan- 
■Vnel  Nine  television  com- 
pany is  to  broadcast  Rupert 
Murdoch's  Super  League 
games  in  Australia  this  sea- 
son, a move  which  may  be  a 
significant  step  towards  unit- 
ing a divided  game. 

Maurice  Lindsay,  chairman 
of  foe  International  Board, 
said  yesterday.  “I’m  delighted 
that  agreement  has  been 
reached.  It  dearly  indicates 
that  a peace  deal  has  been 
agreed  and  that  is  good  news 
for  us  aH” 

Lindsay,  also  foe  English 
game's  chief  executive,  added: 
“The  feet  that  Charm*!  Nine 
will  be  covering  Super 
League  as  wen  as  foe  ARL 
competition  could  even  be  foe 
first  step  towards  a single 
game  in  Australia,  which  of 
course  would  be  to  everyone's 
advantage.” 

Ken  Arthur  son.  executive 
chairman,  of  foe  Australian 
Rugby  League  which  is 
backed  by  Packer  and  has 
fought  a long  and  hitter  battle 
with  Murdoch’s  Super 
League,  viewed  it  differently. 
“I  would  be  telling  a lie  if  I 
said  1 didn't  feel  deeply 
wounded  and  bitterly  disap- 
pointed.” he  said. 

The  ARL,  which  wifi  be 
running  a 12-club  competition 
this  year  alongside  Super 
League’s  10-club  tournament, 
clearly  feels  betrayed  by 
Packer,  who  holds  the  ARL 
television  rights  until  foe 
year  2000. 

After  the  outbreak  of  hostil- 
ities in  1995  it  appeared  that 
the  ARL  had  won  a compre- 
hensive legal  victory  when 
Super  League  was  told  it 
could  not  start  a competition 
in  Australia  before  3000.  But 
foe  judgment  was  overturned 
last  October. 


- It  is  not  only  Super 
League’s  Monday  night 
games  that  will  be  shown  by 
Channel  Nine.  The  network 
will  screen  the  series  between 
New  South  Wales.  Queens- 
land and  New  Zealand,  five 
Tests  involving  Australia, 
Great  Britain  and  New  Zea- 
land, and  the  preliminary  fin- 
als and  finals  of  foe  World 
Club  Challenge. 

The  Great  Britain  scrum- 
half  Bobbie  Gouldtng  said  last 
night  that  he  had  asked  St 
Helens  for  a move.  The  24- 
year -old,  who  led  Saints  to  foe 
inaugural  Super  League  title 
and  the  Challenge  Cup  in 
1996,  said:  “I  have  asked  for  a 
transfer  and  I have  been  told  I 
can  look  for  another  club.” 
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Champion  Hurdler's  stable  lad  sat  up.  with  h:~  u~ 


it? 


Graham  Rock 


cinq  hi 


THE  murky  world  of 
Dick  Francis  burst 
into  reality  yester- 
day when  Thames 
Valley  Police  and 
the  Jockey  Club  admitted  that 
a stable  lad  had  twice  been 
offered  £3,000  to  dope  Alder- 
brook,  the  Champion  Hurdler 
of  1995. 

After  recurring  lameness, 
Alderbrook  was  retired  this 
month.  His  lad.  Chris  Robin- 
son, who  is  employed  in  Lam- 
bourn  by  the  horse's  trainer, 
Kim  Bailey,  said  that  he  had 
been  approached  on  two  sepa- 
rate occasions  by  men  offer- 
ing him  money  to  administer 
an  illegal  substance  to  the 
horse. 

The  revelation  comes  three 
months  after  the  Jockey  Club 
launched  a crackdown  on  at- 
tempts to  interfere  with  races 
by  issuing  a warning  to  train- 
ers on  the  dangers  of  their 
Jockeys  associating  with  un- 
desirable dements. 

The  first  attempt  to  inter- 
fere with  Alderbrook  came 


‘I  wanted  to 
catch  the 
bastards,’ 
Alderbrook’s 
lad  told  the 
Rnrinn  Pnct 

The  first  attempt  to  inter- 
fere with  Alderbrook  came 
three  days  before  his  triumph 
in  the  Champion  Hurdle  at 
Cheltenham  nearly  two  years 
ago.  Robinson  was  working 
behind  the  bar  at  The  George 
pub  in  Lambourn  when  the 
subject  was  broached  and  he  : 
reported  the  incident  to  Bai- ! 
ley.  As  a result  the  lad  sat  up 
with  bis  horse  for  three 
nights  to  prevent  any  attempt 
to  nobble  Alderbrook,  who 
had  been  the  subject  of 
a substantial  ante-post 
gamble. 

The  second  offer  came  after 
last  year's  Champion  Hurdle. 
Alderbrook  had  finished 
second  at  Cheltenham  and 
was  due  to  run  at  the  Grand 
National  meeting.  Robinson 
was  approached  by  a second 
man,  an  associate  of  the  first 
would-be  doper,  and  die  lad 
agreed  to  administer  an  Ille- 
gal substance  to  Alderbrook. 

“I  wanted  to  catch  the  bas- 
tards and  maybe  get  myself 


the  £5,000  the  Jockey  Club  has 
been  offering  for  information 
that  leads  to  a conviction," 
Robinson  told  the  Racing  Post 
newspaper. 

He  went  to  Bailey  and  the 
pair  contacted  the  police.  It 
was  suggested  that  Robinson 
should  be  wired  up  with  a 
recording  device  to  obtain 
evidence.  However,  the 
ground  at  Aintree  became  too 
firm  for  Alderbrook's  liking 
pnri  he  did  not  run  on  that 
occasion.  Robinson  has  heard 
no  more  from  the  men. 

A Thames  Valley  Police 
spokesman  said  yesterday: 
“An  allegation  was  looked 
into  at  the  time  but  the  horse 
never  ran  In  that  particular 
race  because  the  going  was 
not  right  The  stable  lad  was 
not  contacted  again  and  the 
matter  was  not  taken  any 
further.” 

Although  “stopping”  race- 
horses is  the  currency  of 
crime  novels,  it  is  very  rare 

nowadays.  During  the  Nine- 
ties the  Jockey  Club  has  car- 
ried out  more  than  50,000 
tests  on  runners  and  accord- 
ing to  its  security  chief  Roger  I 
Buflham:  “Only  four  or  five 
samples  in  that  number  have 
contained  substances  which 
gave  us  any  cause  for 
concern.  Through  our 
informants,  and  Raceguard, 
we  would  know  if  it  was  hap- 
pening with  any  frequency." 

The  Jockey  Club  launched 
the  Raceguard  scheme  in 
March  1993.  under  which  in- 
dividuals can  earn  a reward 
of  up  to  £5,000  if  their  infor- 
mation results  in  a successful 
prosecution.  It  has  produced 
useful  Intelligence. 

Last  autumn  the  rules  were 
mnpnrieri  so  that  individuate 
deemed  not  "fit  and  proper" 
to  hold  licences  as  Jockeys  or 
trainers  could  be  given  for- 
mal warnings  when  they  ap- 
plied for  renewal;  those  who 
do  not  heed  the  caution  risk 
having  their  licences  with- 
drawn. Last  year  two  trainers 
responsible  for  two  appren- 
tices were  advised  that  their 
young  jockeys  had  regular 
contact  with  undesirable 
associates. 

It  is  believed  that  a few  ap- 
plicants are  likely  to  have  a 
nasty  shock  when  they  go  be- 
fore the  Jockey  Club’s  Licens- 
ing Committee  this  time 
round.  “We  have  a number  of 
people  in  mind,  both  trainers 
and  jockeys."  said  Buffluun, 
“and  we  will  be  briefing 
the  Licensing  Committee 
accordingly." 
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Crushed  by 
the  fall  of 
a colossus 


women.  The  Des  Lynam  of 
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Guardian  Crossword  No  20,863 


Across 


7 Fighting  American  Insect 

that's  absolutely  enormous  (5) 

8 A good  man  guides  those 
unfamiliar  with  the  place  (9) 

9 The  tale  of  Troy's  destruc- 
tion (5) 

10  Move  in  units  divided  about 
military  honour  and  6 (9) 

12  Uke  men  they  are  paid  short 
— no  change  available  (1 1) 


16  261s  girl  given  some 
chocolates,  soft-centred 
(4) 

IT  Ue  in  the  sun,  then  go  to 
dance  (5) 

18  Warning  addressed  to 
males  only?  (4) 

18  Backing  strike  injunction, 
' no-one  backed...  (11) 

22  . . . this  block  on  people's 

criticism  (9) 


24  To  reject  a coin  is  quite 
commonplace  (5) 

25  The  painter's  made  to  took 
iB-at  ease  first  (9) 

26  Stout  writer  (5) 

Down  


1 Many  is  the  offer  of  a 
stretcher  (9) 

2 The  new  chairman’s  befief  in 
total  freedom  for  all  (9) 

3 Restrain  a supporter  (4) 

4 Making  a comeback  just  the 
same  (11) 

5 A Stfe bag oraholdal bought 
in  Greek  market-place  (5) 

6 Note  value  just  to  be 
irritating  (5) 

11  Businessmen  caught  over 
agricultural  equipment  (1,1 ) 

13  AbeastofaBght-we*ght  (5) 

14  Picture  a friend  receiving 
gold  salver  (9) 

13  The  scholar  without  a 
modem  contrivance  must 
make  notes  (9) 

20  A person  writing  essays  on 
the  breakfast  table?  (5) 

21  Leave  some  property  that's 
owned maybe  (5) 

23  Put  outatfinding  a quarter 
inside  ouf(4) 


Solution  tomorrow 


Champions .. . Chris  Robinson  leads  In  Alderbrook  and 
q_x  u...  | Norman  Williamson  after  their  Champion  Hnxdle  victory 

oei  Uy  Lyil  Spa  j at  Cheltenham  in  1995.  Robinson  rocked  the  racing  world 
yesterday  by  revealing  he  was  offered  523,000  one  month 
before  the  big  race  to  have  the  horse  “stopped”  at 
Cheltenham  — which  prompted  him  to  sit  up  three  nights 
with  his  horse  to  prevent  any  attempt  at  nobbling.  After 
Alderbrook’s  second  place  in  last  year’s  -Champion 
Hurdle.  Robinson  claims  another  approach  was  made  to 
“stop”  the  horse  an  his  next  intended  start,  at  Liverpool. 
Alderbrook  missed  that  race  and  earlier  this  month  was 
retired  to  stud  with  recurring  lameness. 
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JyM 


Vincent  Hanna 


I CALLED  Mike  to  take  his 
mlndoffthizigs,  and  to  talk 
about  sumo.  The  Hatsu 
basho  is  In  its  fifth  day  in 
Tokyo  and  Takanohana  is 
underpressure.  Mike  is  a doc- 
tor in  Newcastle  who  sees  life 
in  black  and  white. 

"He’s  meditating,"  said 
Lucy  when  I rang,  “in  that  he 
is  sitting  on  the  floor  and 
staring  at  the  waft.’’ Mike 
came  to  the  phone  and  moum- 
fiilly  recited  a haiku. 

The  chary  blossom 
falls  fromthetreeofttfe  ■. 
cannot  be  restored 

Mike  feels  that  delicate 
bandbetween  art  and  nature 
that  00  moves  the  Japanese 
and  Newcastle  United  fens; 
that  the  natural  world  trans- 
forms itself  swiftly,  and  that 
all  beauty  is  fleeting — like 
falling  cherry  blossoms. 
haiku,  or  IlcmeSjeo  tattoos. 

A haiku  uses  only  17  rhyth- 
mical syllables  and  can  make 
you  serene.  With  Mike  it 
nearly  worked.  Rut  after  a 

white  he  hugan  chanting  again 

and  spat  out  another. 

Katin  runs  aioay 
Kenny  wears  a wtatry  smile 
look  at  the  share  price 

So  I mentioned  T&kano- 
hana,  the  hr  Quant  sumo  grand 
champion,  or yokazuna,  who 
is  24  and  unbeaten  in  l4  tour- 
naments, and  how  a back  in- 
jury seems  to  be  slowing  him 
down  in  the  Tokyo  basho.  He 
is  a serious  icon  in  Japan. 

Lithe  Seventies  Mike  and  I 
made  a film  In  Japan  with  a 
giant  Hawaiian  called  Jesse 
Kuhaulua,  who  won  sumo 
tournaments  and  fought  for 
foreigners  to  be  accepted  in  a 
dosed  world  of  ethnic  rituaL 
“Remember  when  we  went 
to  file  US  air  base  to  see  Jesse 
fight  Wajima,  the  grand  cham- 
pion, and  we  all  went  to  a tea 
ceremony.” 

Mite  perked  up:  “Wasn't  he 
the  one  who  was  too  tall  and 
couldn’t  squat  properly?" 

‘ That's  him,”  I said.  “He  now 
runs  a training  stable  in 
Tokyo.  He  manages  Atebono, 
the  other  yokozuna  who  is  also 
Hawaiian-horn.” 

“What  ever  happened  to 
WaJima?”askedMike. 

"He  retired  and  then  got 
into  some  sort  of  trouble  with 
his  training  stable- He  runs  an 
amateur  football  team  and  is  a 
big  TV  star.  Twenty-seven 
stones  and  irresistible  to 


Sumo  wrestlers,  or  rikishi, 
are  the  ultimate  in  unarmed 
combat,  descendants  of  samu- 
rai whose  lives  were  Uke  the 

cherry  blossom:  beautiful  and 
brief  As  with  football 
managers. 

“God,  why  didn't  he  say 
goodbye?”  asked  Mike. 

“Who?  Jesse  or  Des?" 

“No,  Kevin.  Half  of  Tyne- 
side spent  last  week  burning 
off  tattoos.  He  could  have  said 
thank-you.” 

I talked  more  sumo.  Take 
file  rikishi,  their  huge  bulk 
conceals  a core  of  steel.  They 
have  incredible  strength  and 
speed:  “Any  average  wres- 
tler,” Jesse  told  me,  "could 

run  straight  through  a brick 
walL” 

Rikishi  live  in  training 
stables  in  an  austere  society, 
stuffing  themselves  with 
special  high-calorie  stew, 
cfton/rortflbe.tfaat  adds  bulk. 
All  are  paid  a basic  salary, 
only  the  very  best  make  seri- 
ous money. 

To  be  elevated  toyokosuna 
he  must  win  at  least  two  tour- 
naments and  have  his  charac- 
ter examined  by  a special 
council.  They  must  unani- 
mously decide  that  he  is  pos- 
sessed of  hinkaku,  or  dignity. 

I once  went  to  a party  at  the 
home  of  a Japanese  million- 
aire who  thought  I was  a pop 
producer.  I rubbed  shoulders 
with  the  president  of  Sony  and 
chatted  with  Freddie  Mer- 
cury, who  was  on  tour. 

There  was  a gasp  around 
the  room  as  ayokosuna  ar- 
rived with  four  attendants 
and  a petite  wife.  Everyone 
bowed  and  scraped  and  our 
Ambassador  queued  for  an 
autograph. 

“What  an  honour!"  said  the 
hosts  wife.  “For  us  much 
face." 

“It  was  just  the  same  last 
year,”  said  Mite,  “when 
Kevin  came  to  a hospital  do.” 


Jk  SUMO  fight  Is  decided 

#\  very  simply.  Two  men 

collide  in  a 4.55-metre- 
# wdiameter  ring  or 
dohyo.  They  wear  only  thick, 
silk  belts.  One  must  force  the 
other  out  of  the  dohyo  or  make 
any  part  of  his  body  other  than 
the  sides  of  his  feet  touch  the 
ground. 

A fight  begins  with  much 
ritual,  preparation  and  purifi- 
cation; before  the  irresistible 
force  hurls  itself  against  the 
immovable  object.  The  aver- 
age contest  lasts  about  10 
seconds — as  long  as  it  takes 
for  a cherry  blossom  to  fall  to 
the  ground. 

I reminded  Mike  that  be  and 
I had  once  worked  that  out  on 
a long,  calm  day  in  1978,  under 
a tree  in  Kyoto. 

He  was  silent  for  a while.  “Do 
you  know,"  he  said  suddenly, 
“that  an  anagram  ofKevin  Kee- 
gan is  A King  Km  Sue. " 


Ferguson  gives  three  years  notice 


Martin  Thorpe 


NEVER  one  to  be  out- 
done by  Kevin  Keegan, 
Alex  Ferguson  yester- 
day revealed  that  he  too  in- 
tends to  walk  away  from  the 

step  down  at  Manchester 
United. 

Unlike  his  former  Premier- 
ship title  rival  at  Newcastle, 
however,  Ferguson  is  giving 
plenty  of  notice  by  saying 

now  that  he  intends  to  quit 

when  his  current  contract  ex- 
pires in  three  years'  time,  so 

• A ! ending  one  of  the  game's  most 

— successful  stewardships 

• n patly  at  thfl  m iTIanntnm 

T can  see  the  finishing 
line,"  said  Ferguson.  “When 
ABWQPRF  this  contract  runs  out  I will  1 


up4T-Z*af8M» 
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be  68  and  I can’t  see  me  con- 
tinuing as  manager  beyond 
that” 

But  there  win  be  no  final 
exit  to  Miami  for  Ferguson; 
he  plans  to  move  ••upstairs” 
at  Old  Trafford  into  an  advi- 
sory position  if  given  the 
opportunity. 

This  would  leave  the  way 
open  for  Brian  Kidd,  his  cur- 
rent No.  2,  to  take  over  as 
manager,  though  the  former 
United  player  may  find  it  as 
tough  an  act  to  follow  as  a 
succession  of  aspirants  found 
in.  replacing  Sir  Matt  Busby.  ' 

- Since  taking  over  in  No- 
vember 1968,  Ferguson . has 
led  United  to  three  league 
tides,  three  FA  Cops  (includ- 
ing two  Doubles),  one  League 
Cup  and  the  European  Cup 
Winners'  Cup. 


During  that  time,  and  on 
die  back  of  this  phenomenal 
success.  United  have  been 
transformed  from  a club 
struggling  to  maximise  their 
potential  to  a fruitful  multi- 
mHUorHpound  business  em- 
pire and  one  of  the  richest 
clubs  in  the  world. 

As  with  Busby,  the  Euro- 
pean Cup  has  now  become 
Ferguson’s  Holy  Graft,  al- , 
though  winning  it  this  season 
will  not  mean  a reassessment  I 
and  immediate  retirement. 

“What  we  achieve  this  sea- 
son win  have  no  bearing  on  1 
the  issue,”  he  said.  “My  posi- 
tion at  this  club  won't  be 
changing  before  the  end  of  my 
current  contract. 

“I  committed  myself  to 
Manchester  United  for  a far- 
ther three  years  when  I 


signed  this  contract  and  I will 
definitely  see  it  through 

T have  completed.  10  years 
at  Old  Trafford  and  I am  as 
ambitious  now  as  the  day  I 
arrived.  You  never  become  in- 
different to  success,  or  at 
least  I don't  Every  stogie  day 
is  important  and  that  is  how  1 
will  view  this  job  until  the 
time  comes  to  step  down." 

Ferguson  did  leave  the  door 
open  slightly,  however:  “I 
have  bad  it  in  my  tninH  for 
some  time  that  I would  stand 
.•aside  when  I reached  58.  But 
you  never  know  for  certain 
what  circumstances  will  pre- 
vail three  years  down  the 
line.  Whatever  happens  in  the 
future,  though.  I intend  to 
stay  active." 
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many  reasons  do  you  need  to  try  Nicobrevin? 

•«c  cly.'i.'T  ■ « wx-  y *0,-  ; I.-,  ftry  -j-.  iny*yj  k <j<wt  NOT  Ntcotb>e  A lynou  h: 


Nicobrevin  brabble  from 
fergor  ’Boot*  die  Chemists' 
& local  Chemists. 
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